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PAET ONE 
NIKON 

1 

A little Russian lad was waiting to be called for 
among the emigrants at Ellis Island. He had 
come in from a Baltic sea-port, probably Riga, on 
the steamer Rataplan. Already the processes, 
more or less automatic, were in play for his de- 
portation. No one had met him at the ship. He 
spoke no English; he had no money; he did not 
cry. 

Pinned to his coat, was a yellow paper contain- 
ing the name of the boy, the second beginning with 
R- — , but undecipherable, the first name, Nikon, 
being plain; also the name of the man who had 
failed to meet the ship. 

Nikon was square and sturdy and yellow- 
haired. He stood for hours, though presently 
there was ample room on the benches. It was not 
until evening of the first day that he ventured to 
the window where he could see the rough water 
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and the city opposite. Bewilderment and pos- 
sibly terror were in his eyes, and far back in them 
a sort of habitual haunting. His glance held the 
various features of the big bleak room from time 
to time with a curious and persistent gaze — the 
cement floors, grated windows, wooden benches 
and placarded doors. It was thus that he had re- 
garded the faces of his fellow-passengers of the 
Rataplan steerage. The last of these were now 
gone with their food-smeared children and crying 
fears. . . . The tossing water darkened and in 
the midst of its shadows, the great city whitened 
with lights. Nikon lost himself long in that pic- 
ture. The policeman at the outer door supposed 
him horrified beyond crying out. It may have 
been that he was right in a measure ; and yet the 
tears did not come afterward, when one of the 
emigration officers brought him a bag of food and 
led him upstairs for the night. 

Nikon sat in the center of the cot for many 
hours before he dropped back. His sleep was 
still. The few who drew near the boy through 
the next forenoon wondered at his quiet, but in 
the main attributed it to peasant stolidity, though 
the face was not stupid and tlie look of his eyes 
was neither wild nor dull, like a peasant child's. 
The haunting terror of the background, too, was 
different. It was not exactly the inarticulate 
' dread so conspicuous in the eyes of the ox-men of 
Northern Europe. But perhaps no one discrim- 
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inated so closely as this, until Dr. Bideau came 
from Hobbes Hospital. 

He was large, very soft, about fifty, his clothing 
unkempt and queerly wrinkled laterally from knee 
to shoulder. His face was large and plump and 
white, somewhat priest-like and somewhat child- 
like. His eyes were intensely pointed and active, 
as seen through the thick lenses of his spectacles, 
like tiny beads that gleamed with heat of their 
own. Yet when he removed his glasses, all was 
changed. One saw large quiet brown eyes, a little 
unworldly somehow, but the child-like effect was 
more than ever in evidence, and the priest in the 
face became pure. 

He walked widely, as if out of element and 
smelled of his carriage. It would appear that he 
trusted to his hands as he walked to prevent col- 
lision with objects lower than the level of his eyes, 
for his hands were continually weaving and turn- 
ing palms outward as he made his way through 
any unfamiliar place, the head held high. ... It 
was so that he crossed the room to the little fig- 
ure of the Russian lad by the window, twenty-four 
hours almost to the moment, after Nikon had 
touched the Island from the Rataplan steerage. 

Dr. Bideau encountered the head of Nikon with 
his hand and squatted upon his heels. It was 
very odd, as if a spring had been touched and the 
ample doctor had been instantly reduced by half. 
The face of the little boy was indescribable — a 
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passionate mingling of hope and fear and fealty, 
as one who had awaited his master but was not 
sure. It was a severe test to endure the scrutiny 
of Dr. Eideau, who had come down almost to the 
level of the boy's face and peered into it, his eyes 
not three inches away, the great white face rock- 
ing sideways. 

No one ever knew how much Dr. Eideau saw 
when he looked into a human face or hand. Often 
he held one's hand as he looked into the face. It 
would appear that his sight was very dim, and yet 
he had frequently startled his assistants by re- 
moving his glasses entirely for extra fine work 
in the hospital. Apparently satisfied with what 
he saw in the lad's face, he lifted Nikon's hand to 
his glasses, glanced hastily at the palm and turned 
it over to linger on the back — intent it appeared 
on something of texture and color, rather than 
of form. 

Abruptly he arose, panting and wobbling just a 
little, and left Nikon with a gesture that meant for 
him to remain where he was until further orders. 
Dr. Eideau was gone for a half-hour accomplish- 
ing certain forms that would free the boy from the 
Island. Two officers accompanied him on his re- 
turn, and Nikon presently, his hand in the Doc- 
tor's, was the fourth of the party waiting on the 
stone-front for the launch. 

No word was spoken, neither in the harbor nor 
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up from the Battery in Dr. Rideau's carriage. It 
seemed a very long ride, and Nikon was contin- 
ually sliding over against the big man's knees. 
The Doctor always sat in the same spot in the car- 
riage, and all the springs seemed rigid except 
those which had lost hope under his weight. Even 
Henry, the coachman in front, had the look of be- 
ing perched. 

The horse moved leisurely. Dr. Bideau ap- 
peared to be altogether without haste, which was 
not the case. He dozed from time to time without 
any noise, his face becoming infantile. Once he 
appeared to be struck suddenly with the need of 
reassuring himself about the boy, and repeated 
the long peering into his young companion's face 
and hands. 

Hobbes Hospital was in Fratchey Street (a 
tenement artery already heavy with annals and 
hardening the sunlight with its cumulative ema- 
nation of misery), a five-story brick structure, with 
narrow high windows, the frames rounded at the 
top, and a most complicated, decorated and un- 
painted roof that made one think of a yellow with- 
ered face in a young bonnet. When the afternoon 
sun flashed over the tenements and on the narrow 
windows of Hobbes, children and sensitives felt 
the need of crying. An old reporter who had 
"done" Hobbes as a part of his beat for years 
never overcame his psychic resistance against en- 
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tering. He didn't understand it, but had learned 
that his temper was treacherous unless he took a 
drink or two before and afterward. 

Fratchey Street was narrow and sunless — a 
playground for thousands of children. New York 
could be its coldest through that damp dead can- 
yon; and correspondingly it held the heat of long 
summer days, so that suffocation lay like a still 
river brimming from roof to roof, and myriads 
gasped in the depths and clung to the sides of the 
mortared banks. 

The wooden steps of the main entrance were 
worn and hollowed, and at the side the stone walk 
turned into the basement area. One climbed high 
over the softening inequalities to the wooden 
stormdoors which remained winter and summer. 
The steps were fourteen or sixteen at least, nar- 
rowing at the top, and one was rewarded then by 
a hall that smelled of drugs, and doubtless a bit of 
moving white in the distance — the collar, cuffs 
and apron of a passing nurse, the rest obscure. 

Dr. Bideau felt the hand of the little boy in his 
suddenly stretch and tighten with tension. It 
may be that he understood, but he had passed to 
and fro through this entrance and through these 
halls for so many years that all sharpness of pang 
must have passed. They went to the elevator 
which presently groaned its way upward. 

Nikon never knew whether it was the third or 
fourth floor. The rooms were much the same in 
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arrangement. He was carried along in some deep 
current of emotion that prevented observation. 
At the door of one of the rooms, Dr. Eideau sud- 
denly bent and lifted him in his arms. An elderly 
nurse looked up with a glance of forbearance at 
the old doctor, her eyes turning just an instant to 
the figure in his arms, then back to the bed. 
Nikon saw the forehead-bandage there, and the 
black mustache. Between the two, there was pal- 
lor and form, but a faint wave of white blurred it 
all. The bed looked queer. The nurse bent and 
spoke close to the mustache. The waver passed, 
and the eyes turned upward to Nikon whom the 
doctor still held. 

There was no sign. The yellow paper was un- 
pinned from Nikon's coat and held before the 
man's eyes, which were wild and unspeakable. 
Something of order came to them for an instant — 
a brief return. Deep in them the agony shone like 
a fire. A formless utterance came from the mus- 
tache. Dr. Eideau spoke: 

' 4 We haven't made any mistake. ... He's 
passing now." 

The nurse bent over the bed, her hands held 
back. The white waver had returned. The face 
looked now like a shaken plate. Dr. Eideau car- 
ried the boy to the window, speaking gravely : 

. . It really wasn't his fault, Nikon. He 
was on the way to the ship to meet you, when 
a car struck him yesterday morning. All night 
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he talked about meeting that ship — talked through 
an ocean of ether — not thinking of his legs at all. 
Somehow, I think you're off the same piece. I 
shouldn't wonder but what you're worth bring- 
ing up. ... If I didn't think you were big Nikon, 
I'd take you off to some house where they'd feed 
and dress and make an itching fool of you. As 
it is, we'll leave you here in Fratchey Street — 
right here in Mother Hobbes dump, where you'll 
see life with the skin off. . . . Any calls, Sarah f" 

"Two young husbands and an old one have 
made us miserable all day. The old one says that 
no one else can possibly do — " 

She glanced a last time at the bed. The band- 
age had fallen. She went to the window and 
opened it. 

"I'll hurry down and find out which is most im- 
perative." 
"Yes— do so," said Dr. Bideau. 
It was a Spring day. 
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Dr. Eideau came and went. It had always been 
so ; always would be so. Hobbes was his shop and 
center and church, often his hotel. The veteran 
nurse, Sarah, was like a mother. It was she who 
reminded him that it was time to eat, and she who 
would make his bed in some empty room (ordering 
Coachman Henry to the stables beforehand) in 
case he called late. Scores of times, when the 
wards and rooms were full, she had led him to her 
own cot in the nurses 9 quarters (an open room like 
a ward in Hobbes), helping him off with clothes 
and boots, even pushing him back, if the Doctor 
were inclined to contemplate his remarkable en- 
vironment for a moment or two. Dr. Eideau al- 
ways slept serenely when he had the chance. The 
presence of nine or ten more or less exhausted 
young women in the nurses' quarters, or the fact 
that Sarah was forced to find a chair somewhere 
if she happened to be off duty, were not enough to 
perturb his rest. 

"Dear old baby/ 9 she would say. 

Mainly, he preferred to bring his children into 
the world at Hobbes. Unequivocably a master of 
obstetrics, it was not in nature for him to be held 
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entirely in the hearts of the poor. Many excited 
young mothers from the fairer zones of the city 
had come to Hobbes for his service, making their 
first deep dip into the terrors of life's undertow, 
because Dr. Rideau had expressed some whim of 
dislike for the mansion or apartment they lived 
in. It was not altogether impossible for him to 
be at home in a rich man's house; in fact, he had 
dined and slept in many without inconvenience; 
but what he liked best about a house or woman, a 
street or a child had little to do with exterior 
characteristics. He looked deeper than this, as 
he looked into human eyes and hands. What he 
saw no one ever knew. 

He would go into the house where a baby was 
coming, and if this were his first call, it is very 
likely Dr. Rideau would stand as one dazed for 
several moments in the lower hall. Presently he 
would begin to move around, head held high, help- 
ing his way about with large flexible turning 
hands, picking up small objects and holding them 
close to his eyes, never pausing on the lower floor 
until he reached the dining-room. If this hap- 
pened at meal-time, he would sit down. Other- 
wise he would stand with curious receptivity, as if 
the air of the place were telling him the story of 
the household. Presently he would go upstairs, 
never allowing himself to be led anywhere. Often 
he found the room of the mother last; perhaps 
something would please him on the third floor. 
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The mother's chamber, no matter how perfectly 
appointed, might displease him infinitely. On 
rare occasions, he consented to accomplish deliv- 
erance in the room intended. 

There was a law for him about all these things 
which only a metaphysician could comprehend. 
In case he disapproved of the house entirely, he 
would return to the lower floors, to feel around for 
the telephone. Once connected with Hobbes, he 
would invariably call for Sarah. She was ordered 
to arrange a room there. Presently he would in- 
form the household. In later years, no one went 
against the judgment of Dr. Eideau in these af- 
fairs. Many heirs thus offered their first thin 
cry among the shadows of the town's, deepest 
slum-patch. 

Dr. Eideau belonged to the lowlands. He was 
like a great tree in the lowlands. He was like the 
lowlands itself. He was close to the heart of the 
Universal Mother. He knew something of her 
pulse and temperature and respiration. He knew 
where she would come most willingly, and how, 
and when. He had made some four thousand de- 
liveries. 

Dr. Eideau had time for everything. Almost 
every day he looked in upon Nikon. It might be 
that he found the little lad asleep, with Sarah pull- 
ing at his coat to draw him somewhere for his own 
rest. It might be in the elevator, the scullery, 
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buttery, or pastry-kitchen — few days were missed 
and few words were spoken, even after Nikon had 
mastered his English. The boy grew up in 
Hobbes, paying his way in an unmeasured abun- 
dance of small services. He seemed to have 
plucked an initial proclivity from his master — the 
absolute unrelation to time. His meals and sleep 
were altogether untimed and unplaced. Broad- 
framed but thin, the young chap gained in health, 
seemed governed by finer than ordinary laws of 
assimilation, in spite of habits altogether irregu- 
lar. Perhaps it was only that his habits, like Dr. 
Bideau 'd, were ordered to some larger dimension 
than twenty-four hours. In the course of a week 
or ten days, any section of his life might have re- 
vealed an unlooked-for order ; but one would have 
been forced to ascertain the exact period. Cer- 
tainly, he prospered. 

From time to time, Dr. Bideau would raise two 
fingers in the lower hall, and Nikon, at the eleva- 
tor-wicket, or at the front-office door, would speed 
to his closet for hat and coat, joining the old Doc- 
tor by the time he reached his carriage. Always 
when Nikon was not to be found, the hospital-folk 
knew that he was away with Dr. Bideau. 

The two talked little. Invariably, the carriage 
moved through the denser shadows of the city. 
The mystery of poverty was mortised to the lad's 
soul. It was only on errands for the hospital, 
that he ever penetrated to the lifted roads of New 
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York. In fact, Nikon belonged in Fratchey 
Street. He never learned how to play. His 
primer was a doctor-book. The prevailing stndy 
of his life was disease. The many light things of 
reading which patients brought and left behind, 
he tried from time to time, but in the main found 
incomprehensible. His mind seemed to require a 
certain weight and gloom to challenge its energy. 
All that he had known served to deepen and widen 
these heavy footings — Fratchey Street, no less 
than childhood in Russia ; the Rataplan steerage, 
the detention at Ellis Island, Hobbes' sinister hall- 
way and the pain of flesh. Pain — he knew its cry 
better than the human laugh, its differentiation 
through fear and fever, through anaesthesia, the 
touch of the knife, the sight of death. Though he 
did not know early how and when to laugh, Nikon 
knew that for a little time afterward, there was 
something different about a room in which some 
one had died. He knew that a heaviness (it was 
dull red to him) lingered about the operating- 
room, no matter how perfect the sanitation. And 
there was another room in the basement — six 
tables, stone floor, low masses of light of great 
potency reflected in tin and cut off absolutely from 
the light of day and the other parts of the base- 
ment, in which he could not breathe at all. A 
suspended skeleton swung there. This fear was 
one of his great miseries. He hated himself for 
this weakness. One must have the cold laugh to 
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work there. He heard one of the young internes 
say that. 

... A little girl had moaned all day. Nikon 
was fourteen or fifteen. Always when he was on 
her floor, the cry reached him. He had made no 
inquiries; no callers had come that he had seen; 
yet there was a quality to her moaning that called 
to him differently. He passed the door in mid- 
evening, and was halted by the strange sorrow 
and loneliness of the sound. . . . She was alone. 
There was no reason for him not to enter, but he 
was surprised that he had done so. . . . She 
seemed but little younger than himself, her face 
very pale but pure, her forehead strained with suf- 
fering, her lips white and parted. 

She did not see him. Her whole nature was 
held in the rack of some disintegrating force which 
Nikon had no means of understanding. All that 
he knew at first was that she was sweet and pa- 
thetic. Presently he was conscious that pity was 
pouring from him in an altogether unprecedented 
and undoctorlike way. He was shocked vaguely 
at his resolving tenderness — shame coming to him, 
since the thought of it was much the same weak- 
ness as that which had to do with the basement 
room. Doctors were not like this. To be a doc- 
tor, one must be cold, and think. This torrent 
shook him as it passed, spoiled all thinking. 

She was looking at him — wide-eyed and rapt, as 
if she were not sure that he was really there. 
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Everything went from him then, except the pity 
and the picture that came over all. He saw her 
up and away and well, out in a field somewhere, 
running in the wind. The picture gripped him 
with extraordinary sharpness of outline and would 
have remained longer, except that she held out her 
hand and smiled, an awed childish face. . . . She 
did not seem to want him to go, and yet everything 
had suddenly fallen from his mind, but embarrass- 
ment and a stupid tension, very hard to bear after 
such a moment. He put her hand back and went 
away. Outside he waited for her to cry again, but 
she did not, nor was there any moaning that night. 
He heard the nurse report that she was much bet- 
ter and sleeping quietly. 
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One day when Nikon was about seventeen, Dr. 
Bideau took his hand at the front door, held it 
close to his glasses in the old way. He had not 
done this for years. It happened just at that 
moment that Dr. Callander came hastily forth. 
The latter halted smilingly, and Dr. Bideau fol- 
lowed him leisurely down the front steps to the 
street. Nikon went in about his business. 

Callander was the first-choice surgeon at 
Hobbes, conducted a clinic three times weekly in 
the basement-room, and at this time averaged an 
operation a day at the institution. He had a large 
outside practice, but his craze for prominence in 
surgery amounted to mania, the force of which 
only a few guessed. He was wide-mouthed and 
showily dressed, held to be a humorist, stalking, 
noisy and a plunger. His animal magnetism, 
which was not of the healing kind, had a certain 
effectiveness nevertheless in sick rooms and hos- 
pital wards. It was his way to shame sickness 
and suffering out of a patient. He breezed into a 
room. Those present tingled either with his ani- 
mation or in the cases of a rare few, with a hatred 
not altogether understood. He weighed the chan- 
ces for operation in every case brought to him, 
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scorned medicine where the knife could be used. 
Callander would have been an excellent doctor 
among the Indians. 

Two weeks after the little episode at the front 
door, he called Nikon to the office and the boy 
battled with an aversion that he had known 
from the beginning — an aversion which had noth- 
ing to do with his admiration for the cold-nerved 
character of the surgeon, nor for his swift success 
in many cases, though Dr. Callander's death per- 
centage was a matter of many whispers among the 
internes and nurses. Nikon was asked to sit 
down. He felt at once the magnetism of the Doc- 
tor's restless burning black eyes. Callander con- 
tinually dropped quick snappy sentences. He 
reached for Nikon's hand and examined it 
roughly, fingering the joints with a soft crushing 
force. 

. . Delicate touch — joints not too pliant — 
long firm index finger — hand strong but flexible — 
typical surgeon's hand. Wish to God mine was 
more like it. . . . Nikon, you're going to be a 
doctor, aren't youf" 
"I want to be." 

" You 're educated, aren't youf — I mean the 
usual school education or something that answers 
as well — that is, you can read and write and mul- 
tiply, and all that f" 

"Yes." 

4 ' Picked it all up here, eh f " 
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" Everybody has helped and there has been 
much time." 

"Why don't you join my clinic downstairs and 
start in a course outside f In three years you can 
be back here with a robe on — that is, unless you 
find the elevator particularly satisfying." 

"I have thought about that." 

"Think about it some more, and let me know." 

It was two days later that Nikon found a chance 
to talk to Dr. Rideau. The old man was abso- 
lutely without the sense of rivalry and apparently 
did not recognize it in others. He was friendly in 
his own way with Dr. Callander and all the rest. 
Their interview was very curious : 

"Do you remember your mother, Nikon f" Dr. 
Eideau asked after the details of Dr. Callander's 
suggestion had been placed before him. 

Nikon was standing. It was almost the first 
time in New York that any one had sought to 
penetrate his oversea beginnings. He would have 
answered briefly to any other. 

"Yes, I remember. ... I remember her hands 
and her bare feet. I never saw her sleep. I 
never heard her raise her voice. I think she was 
always bowed when others spoke. . . . There was 
just a little time before I came away in which 
I seemed to see her at all. Before that she was a 
part of everything, like the cold or the rain. It 
was then her face came to my mind — broad, calm, 
bending forward. Once I saw that she understood 
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everything. I think now no one else ever saw 
that. There was a baby at her breast and another 
on the floor. I never think of her without seeing 
that baby at her breast — not always the same one. 
She wore a thin rope around her waist, knotted 
behind her hip, so it would not scratch the baby. 
Her bare feet were a part of all — like the cold and 
the rain." 

Dr. Rideau's fat priestly face was turned up, 
but the hands went out and touched Nikon again 
and again. 

"It's all in a woman's breast," Dr. Rideau said 
softly — "earth, air, water, fire — little animals, 
little flowers, little stones — rains, frosts, electric- 
ity, blood, bone and iron. Man brings the seed 
and the fairies bring the plant-form. The child 
grows and takes to itself all the elements from the 
mother's breast. Then it begins to heave — every- 
thing begins to heave before it comes forth — the 
egg, the seedling, the volcano, the thought, the 
amoeba, the breath, the babe in the womb in due 
time. It begins to heave, Nikon, and I come and 
set it free." 

Nikon held fast to the huge swaying white hand. 
The old Doctor spoke again: 

"They all try to turn to other things, eve,n 
three-year internes refuse to follow the art of the 
accoucheur. They rush to surgery; they special- 
ize; they cry 'I have found it!' . . . But I go to 
the heaving ones. I set them free. They smile 
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when I pass and say, 'There goes the old mid- 
wife/ But sometime I shall bring forth a shining 
one." 

The great hand suddenly pulled Nikon to him — 
their faces together. Dr. Rideau's voice had 
changed to the quick and the commonplace : 

"Do you get any sense from what I sayf " 

"Yes," Nikon said huskily. 

"Of course you do, or you would have remem- 
bered your mother as a peasant woman with a man 
and a lot of children in a town somewhere, not 
that broad fertile breast and the bare feet like the 
rain. ... Do you like Callander?" 

"No." 

"Of course, you're to be a doctor." 
"I want to be." 

"Go to Callander's clinic to-morrow night. 
We will not hasten unduly about this matter. . . . 
Send Sarah to me as you go out, Nikon." 

Crandall, a young interne of Hobbes, was talk- 
ing to the students when Nikon entered the dis- 
secting-room the next night. Dr. Callander had 
not yet arrived. The pungent reek of formalde- 
hyde permeated the whole basement from the fre- 
quently opened door. It was always so on these 
clinic nights. . . . Nikon was aware of two ca- 
davers lying on tables in the center of the room. 
Others were in the shadow. Nikon's hand seemed 
riveted to the knob so that Crandall looked up 
with irritation at the slowness with which the door 
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was closed. There were seventeen or eighteen 
people in the room. Nikon was but dimly aware 
of these — two nurses and the three young woman- 
doctors clearer than the others. Nikon was 
pushed forward to one of the central tables. This 
subject had a yellow all its own under the flare of 
the carbons. It seemed covered with shadowy 
hollows. Some one spoke to the effect that this 
had once been an Assyrian fruit merchant. 

Dr. Callander had come in and was rolling up 
his sleeves. One of his assistants began shaving 
the face and chest of the Assyrian. The hair on 
the head apparently had not stopped growing. It 
hung over the end of the table for six or seven 
inches. The face was frightfully emaciated and 
yet the sunken features bore a striking resem- 
blance to pictures of the Christ as seen in certain 
Stations of the Cross. No one was allowed to 
miss this ; the internes commenting upon it laugh- 
ingly from different angles. 

The three young women were as far apart from 
each other as possible, yet all near the center. 
One was a small pinched foreigner, already prac- 
ticing. She had been heard to say that she 
wouldn't go in for obstetrics — that she wanted the 
larger game and not the nurse stuff. She was 
very intense here. Callander spoke often to her 
— as if her intensity called his eye when he looked 
up. The other two were tall awkward girls, one 
with sandy hair worn tight to her head — without 
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any carves or softness either of them — trying to 
be men in the midst of boys. They were freezing 
their hearts thrice weekly and cultivating the cold 
laugh. 

Callander's hands were thick. With the left he 
now pressed all his weight upon the sorrowful 
chest of the Assyrian. 

"... Evidently didn't have air capacity 
enough to keep a decent organism alive. Note 
how the ribs sag downward. Occupied some dirty 
nest back of a fruit-store doubtless, down in Little 
Jerusalem. Fever, too. All the South Euro- 
peans get it." 

He made three quick heavy incisions in the sub- 
ject. The woman-doctor took her place directly 
across the table, leaned forward and spread back 
the tissues. Hers were firm fingers. Callander 
bore deeper. A nervous laugh became audible. 

The woman laughed, but there was a pinched 
look about her mouth. The loosed preservative, 
gushing forth from its long inclosure was half 
blinding, but she bore it, though the task at hand 
held her close. . . . One figure had rushed forth 
with a strange cry. 

Dr. Bideau, standing at the front-door, raised 
two fingers. Nikon, speeding through the lower- 
hall, was halted by the old signal, and ran for his 
hat and coat. ... In the carriage, the old man 
spoke : 

"You sweat, my son, and you tremble — " 
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"I can't — I can't! ... I shall have to stay on 
the elevator always — " 

"They're just playing with the husk, Nikon. 
A real doctor must know all they seek to learn be- 
fore he begins. There's a little old table and 
chart in a real doctor's skull that shows him all 
that. They're not real doctors. I didn't think 
you belonged to them. But I wanted to be sure — 
so I waited for you to-night. . . . You will get a 
diploma in three years with very little of that. 
But it will be in Fratchey Street, long after you 
get the diploma that you will learn to be a doctor. 
The poor will show you all things, Nikon. When 
you learn to belong to the poor — you will begin to 
be a doctor. . . . But that is a secret, Nikon, — 
a secret between you and me and Sarah. . . . 
You will not go back to the elevator for the pres- 
ent." 



PART TWO 
NAIDA 
1 

Naida 's first picture was a low marble doorstep 
— a place of many fears. It was in little old Cal- 
der Street, Philadelphia, and her mother went 
away to work every morning except Sunday. She 
was almost as tired in the morning as when she 
returned at night. The Door-step was the one 
thing that Naida seemed to be born with. As 
soon as her mother's black frock whisked around 
the corner, life seemed suddenly emptied of all 
that was to be relied upon, and the little girl sat 
huddled against the front-door, facing the narrow 
street and breathing quickly as the huge horses 
passed by. At first she thought they would surely 
leap upon her. The Tall Woman who kept the 
house had little time for her, having many chil- 
dren of her own, and they kept calling 1 4 Mamma' ' 
all day. These children were always strange to 
Naida — unreal and apart — even the little thing 
that nursed and seemed to be taking the last of 
human kindness from the Tall Woman's breast. 

The pedlars calling their wares were like giants 
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or twisted ugly gnomes, and they passed so near 
that the smell of them and the sounds they made 
became as names to the child's senses. 

There was one she never forgot. He walked on 
stumps of legs and carried a basket filled with pen- 
cils and matches. What he cried out continually 
in seeming anguish had nothing to do with pencils 
or matches to Naida's ears. It was a plaintive 
wail that seemed to tell of legs that once ran mer- 
rily, starting with a high "ah-uhah" and ending 
with a low moaning 4 'ah.' 9 She thrilled with ter- 
ror as he came near, and stopped before her door 
offering his pencils with a leer. Every loathsome 
thing that crawled was pictured on his face. It 
would come back to her at night. 

Then there was a black giant rag-man, with 
gleaming teeth and rolling eyes. Perhaps his 
voice was merely deep and mellow, and perhaps 
he really wanted just "raigs, any old raigsf " but 
to the one on the Door-step, it had to do with car- 
rying away and eating small children. The Tall 
Woman had once pointed to the tied hemp-bags in 
his wagon, and there was dark significance in 
their shape and quiet. . . . The sun had usually 
climbed to the door-sill by the time the fish- woman 
came along, screaming 4 1 kit-fish — skin kit-fish* ' — 
leaving an evil odor in the street from her bas- 
ket. Naida was let in through the house usually 
about that time and shut in the tiny back-yard. 

Then there was the blue-flanneled ice-man who 
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talked and laughed with all the women as he made 
his way through the alley, and left them giggling 
and nudging one another, but not the Tall Woman. 
Others came for ashes and the kitchen-refuse and 
one old man remained in the back-yard for a whole 
forenoon cleaning out and straightening the 
broken bricks of the drain, through which the foul 
whitish water passed from the yard to the street. 
From the back-door, Naida could see the wall of 
a church that faced Calder Street and was cov- 
ered with ivy. She thought that wall must be the 
end of the world, and wondered what they meant 
by saying, "it came like a thief in the night. 99 

All through the days there was a coldness of 
fear that seldom lifted — that her mother would 
die before she came home at night. Something 
always seemed to burst within, when she did come 
and Naida flung herself at the tired breast. She 
could never explain the fear — lest the telling 
bring the end nearer. 

"Did she eat her dinner to-day V 9 the mother 
would ask the Tall Woman. 

Mainly that high dim head would shake in 
negative, and Judith, which was her mother's 
name, would sit down in the nearest chair and 
cry. 

She was ready to cry anyway. 
"But you must eat food," she would say. 
"I can't eat lambs. I hear its bleating and 
the sounds that the chickens make. . . . Oh, but 
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111 eat lots of bread and milk to-morrow. Please 
don't cry." 

Naida never told that the table and the other 
children spoiled everything, even if she were 
ready to eat; but she had always been "tire- 
some" about her food. And it never seemed to 
make matters better when she tried to explain. 
Evenings were spent in the mother's room. The 
carpet there had always belonged. Naida seemed 
vaguely to remember it as having a part almost 
as early as the Door-step ; but all that was uncer- 
tain and unfounded. It may have been only a 
dream about green fields long ago and daisy- 
chains. . . . The carpet had green and red 
squares like huge tiles. Naida would sit on one 
of the squares and see strange pictures through 
her shut lids, — something the same as if she had 
read the like in a book of fairy-tales. There was 
always a sweet warm breath, tall feathery trees, 
wind-blown sand and the tinkle of a bell. She 
would be lifted upon the back of a great strange 
animal that snarled and whined, as dusky- 
skinned men ran shouting beside it — then a long 
humpy journey in the night, always stars. 
Sometimes, when her mother was lost in a book, 
Naida journeyed on and on to a kind of temple, 
and was lifted down from the great beast into 
the arms of a priest, who raised two fingers in a 
kind of warning. 

Sometimes the Tall Woman would come and 
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talk severely about "rent." Naida always knew 
there would be tears in the night after that. 

Judith was a small young woman and dainty, 
with jet black silky hair, pale skin, and thin 
sweet lips about which hung a fragrance of san- 
dal-wood ; a throaty voice pitched low, with a soft 
slurring of r's that was arresting. 

1 i Your father was a gentleman, Naida, 9 9 she 
would say in the happier evenings. ' 1 Sometime 
you will find what the name Donovan means in 
Southern Virginia. He loved me, and was 
enough of an Irishman to know how. You are 
like him — the same chestnut hair and gray-blue 
eyes that harden and soften all in a minute.' ' 

Later her mother was really ill, and for many 
days could not go away in the morning. There 
were hateful glimpses of Calder Street through 
spikes of rain, through the street-lights, and into 
the yellow dusty glare of that endless summer. 
The bed seemed very tired and hot to Naida, as 
if it were a part of her mother's illness. . . . One 
day there was a knock at the door and a young 
man smiled there as Naida opened. 

"My mother is ill," she whispered, thinking he, 
too, must want "rent." 

"I know. That's why I came." 

She heard him tell her mothenthat Dr. Stewart 
had gone upon his vacation and left him in charge 
of some of the practice. He was keen, quick and 
humorous. It was really wonderful how her 
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mother rallied in the presence of his rugged vi- 
tality. When he came, there was something dif- 
ferent about the house. Naida would have talked 
about him with her mother between visits, but 
Judith was not pleased at that. Once she heard 
her mother say to the young doctor: 

" Naida is strange. Perhaps it's because she 
doesn't go to school like other children. She 
never listens, and is always away about her 
dreams.' ' 

Dr. Stewart returned all too soon. 

It was to this room that Pinkerton came more 
and more often — a small squat man, with a thin- 
lipped smile and a high silk hat. He talked for 
long hours with her mother, glancing around 
from time to time where Naida sat. His thin- 
lipped smile was ever ready, and little shivers 
used to creep along her spine as she watched his 
mouth widen. Then an unbelievable thing hap- 
pened. They were up and away one morning to 
the country, and remained for a time in a little 
house with another and different woman — the 
only drawback being Pinkerton, who came and 
went as before. Naida almost forgot her horror 
of him in the ample wonders of the outdoors — 
the deluges of leaves, and the birds whose calls 
she learned to whistle. 

One afternoon after Pinkerton had driven 
away for the day, a breezy young man with the 
laugh of an old friend came in and Judith asked 
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him to remain to tea. Her mother was very 
blithe that night and her voice was rare music to 
the child, who was asked to take her things out- 
side, so as not to interrupt. That afternoon it 
had rained hard and it was very warm and gray 
toward supper-time. The sun tried to shine for 
just a moment or two before its setting, but the 
shadows were heavy within the ancient house, 
and the woman who owned the house went away 
to have supper with her son. 

Naida played on the porch. The whole dark- 
ening world was a-drip. The big dense maples 
dripped and the eaves dripped. The shadows in 
the yard were like black windows opening to the 
night. 

. . . Inside they were talking of old days — 
sometimes speaking of Naida 's father, and the 
breezy man would laugh, but Judith did not 
laugh then. They spoke of "niggers" and roses 
and light-hearted days. . . . They were having 
supper together and did not ask Naida in. It was 
darker and darker inside, but they did not want 
the light. . . . Finally the man said: 

"Don't cry, Judy. Come and take a little ride 
with me. You're frightfully seedy." 

Naida knew that her mother would go. She 
looked into the black windows under the trees, 
and back into the darker house. ... It had all 
become lonely like Calder Street. She was called 
in. 
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"Naida, dear, here is your supper. There is 
a basin of water, towel and soap on the chair. . . . 
And your nightie. We are going for a little ride, 
and won't be long gone — " 

Naida 's throat was paralyzed. She could only 
stare. In the midst of it, the man's face came 
somehow between her and Judith's — something 
of pity — something else that forbade pity. . . . 
Her mother's voice had become as hard as sleet, 
and Naida had the sense that she would always 
hear that tone in future years. 

. . . She stood looking at the bowl of bread and 
milk. Then she looked at the towel, soap and tin- 
basin. . . . The basin held the last light in the 
room, and all around the darkness moved. Some 
one seemed to sit at the table, and outside under 
the trees it was as if silent black horses had come 
in. ... It was her bravest effort to reach the 
bed. . . . She sat cross-legged in the middle, 
drawing the clothes about her. The tin-basin lost 
its light and all around her were faces with 
mouths that moved and wanted something of her. 
The drip of the leaves and the drip of the eaves 
were never the same. ... It was not until she 
heard the step and Judith's laugh on the gravel 
walk that Naida screamed. 
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One evening Pinkerton returned unexpectedly 
when the breezy young man was there. Loud talk 
followed and the room was like a fire-lit jungle to 
Naida. Judith wept all night. After that, they 
were moved near a little town by the sea, and it 
was Pinkerton who survived. . . . This was a lit- 
tle old cottage on a hill which Judith was to have 
all to herself. The small New Jersey town was 
in sight behind, and from the front-door was a 
fine view of the sea. On the shore between, was 
a pavilion and many summer places. The win- 
ters were very lonely to Judith, but enough hap- 
pened in summer between Pinkerton *s visits to 
help her pass the time. Naida opened many pas- 
sages to life. 

There was one St. Valentine's day in which 
something of her lonely place in the world ap- 
peared to the child for the first time. She saw 
the pictures in the town shop-windows and heard 
the children talking. Judith said that there were 
comic valentines which any one could have, but 
real valentines only for those who were loved 
very much. This made it especially hard. All 
through the gray winter's day, no one came to the 
cottage and as the dusk was creeping in, Naida 
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went to the town for the mail. There was a wide 
thin oblong with her own name upon it. She ran 
home and told Judith in a voice that she could 
hardly raise above a whisper. Thq sending 
seemed to have to do with the future, the open 
world and the mystery and chivalry of life. But 
the magic went from it all when the package was 
opened and Naida recognized a picture that had 
been in a box kept in her mother's dresser for 
years — ever since she could remember. 

She stared at the old familiar card with its 
hateful red roses on a gilt background, her proc- 
ess of thought rapid, and for the first time decep- 
tive. Judith did not think she would remember 
the card. Her first impulse was to destroy it. 
In the silence she felt Judith's eyes. Suddenly 
life seemed a hateful fabric of lies, and Naida 
reached down into the weakness of her nature and 
lifted a mask to her face. The mask smiled at 
her mother, and through it, a new voice cried : 

"How lovely! Where do you suppose it came 

from!" 

Once used, the mask # was more readily brought 
forth. It seemed a way out of many difficulties. 

There was the piano-woman who spent two- 
thirds of the year in her house on the Shore. For 
a time Naida went there during the long fore- 
noons and sat on a stone listening to the practice, 
before she was called in. 
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"My father says you have come almost every 
morning," the piano-woman said, looking with 
strange eagerness into the eyes of the young girl. 
"I didn't know, or I should have had you in be- 
fore." 

"I just wanted to listen," Naida said. 

"And I love to have you. . . . You see, I am 
not working toward any concert. It's much more 
wonderful to play to one who loves it. You will 
come again!" 

"Yes." 

The music suggested passionate things not to 
be expressed, and the young woman was lovely 
enough to draw Naida dangerously. She was 
tall and dark with eyes like gray agates shaded 
with the blackest of lashes. Her face was in- 
tensely white, and there was about her the per- 
fume of tea. Her music made devils and angels 
dance in the child's soul. The piano-room was 
an enchantment in itself — always dim, shaded by 
the great feminine birches in the yard, the soft 
sprawly furniture covered with dull gold chintz, 
and a low white gleam of day falling aslant the 
keys and upon the black of the polished wood. 
The piano's incredible bulk stretched back into 
the shadows that were dimly gilded from the walls 
and hangings. 

One day May came in wearing a yellow rose at 
her waist, and Naida was bewitched. She looked 
and looked, but dared not touch the rose. She 
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had seen red and white and pink roses bnt never 
one like this. The outer leaves were like thin- 
turned gold, and in the center the yellow was 
touched with a rose-pink, more fervent than fire. 
There was something like the mystery of birth in 
that splendid heart of the bud, and Naida's burn- 
ing eyes turned with awe to the woman who dared 
pin this heavenly thing to her girdle. May was 
all that a great young creature could be in the 
eyes of the younger girl, but was she great enough 
for thist Naida suddenly turned deathly cold 
with a thought of endless years and terrible or- 
deals she must pass through, before she was 
worthy to wear such a flower. 

" Naida — what's the matter !" 

She pointed to the rose. 

4 'Yes, but what is it!" 

"It is almost too — too much!" 

May arose and held her forth at arms' length, 
deeply searching her face. "Why, you strange 
little girl — and slim as a reed, too, — you love 
beauty like that! Would you love a white rose!" 

"No." 

"Nor a red rose!" 
"No, no." 

"And you think I'm not good enough to wear 
this — I really believe you do — " 

"I think you must be very good — even more 
wonderful than I thought." 

"I'll take it off—" 
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"No— M 

"I'll give it to you, Naida — 99 

"Oh, no, I could not take it. I wouldn't take 
it back there !" 

"Wait, I have a little vase for it, and it shall 
sit alone in its glory — 99 

She brought in a tall tube of crystal covered 
with a thin fret-work of silver and the rose stood 
on the far corner of the grand-piano and drank in 
the gloom. . . . 

Judith found her sensitive child a great trial. 
The quick tears and repressed rages that she saw 
in Naida 's eyes were too much for the mother. 
Once Naida tried to speak of something about 
herself that troubled her. The very fact that it 
was her own concern made it immeasurably 
harder. Her cheeks paled and flushed. In the 
midst of the words, Judith said rather sharply 
but with a hint of laughter: 

"Go on, Honey, but remember I'm not a mind- 
reader. 99 

It was altogether impossible after that. Be- 
cause she was too miserable to go forth for sev- 
eral days, the piano-woman came to her. There 
was one long afternoon together, and May left 
her that evening with a wonderful new thought. 
Naida sat up late that night thinking out the 
beauty of it all and watching one great yellow 
star that hung so long at meridian. . . . May had 
said that she need be true only to one thing in the 
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world — to wait, always to wait for the One. 

* i Your true lover is in the world, or you 
wouldn't be here. You must not go to any other. 
That is the one deadly sin. He is looking, too. 
As soon as you both are ready — you will meet." 

In her sleep that night she dreamed that she 
saw the one who was to come, and there was a 
gold light about his head. 

May's father became interested in Naida. He 
was a retired professor and was scandalized at 
the thought of the child growing up uneducated. 
Judith had long since ceased trying any orderly 
system of mental training at home. The one 
venture in public schooling in the little town 
proved so disastrous that Naida 's first day was 
also her last. The event was never quite clear 
to the other children in the room, but they accepted 
the fact that Naida was "bad." . . . May's fa- 
ther was doubtless a much better teacher in his 
retirement than he had been actively. In any 
event he won the child's full nature in a single 
night. She had been watching her star — the great 
yellow still one, that had hung in meridian so long 
during the beautiful evening of the revelations 
from May. Without any hope of answer, she 
asked the father the name of that star. 

"Why, that's Arcturus, child," he said. 

Moreover, he told her just how she could find 
it any night from earliest spring until late fall 
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. . . That was just a beginning. The old profes- 
sor learned to delight in Naida 's receptive and ac- 
tive imagination, her insatiable interest in the 
stars. He took her on long memory-journeys 
through the Far East where she renewed the half- 
forgotten pictures of her childhood on the Calder 
Street carpet — the camels, the desert nightd, the 
priest with two fingers upraised, and the mystic 
temple which she never entered. 

Judith was growing frailer. Pinkerton still 
came, but irregularly. All Naida 's fear of him 
had changed to loathing. He accounted her 
"bad" to the core, and said so, openly recommend- 
ing that she needed the whip. Judith accepted 
the judgment but quailed before the effort. . . . 
Judith required much to be read to, and her taste 
in literature did not call for one who loved the alti- 
tudes. Naida read all that interested her mother 
with apparent relish and secret scorn. ... In one 
of these novels, a young woman named Edna was 
reading a book which her hero seized suddenly 
and threw afar, with the remark that he did not 
expect to marry a girl who read Balzac. 

That afternoon in the little town-library, Naida 
asked for Balzac and was informed that the writ- 
ings of such men were not approved by the local 
library-board. She repressed her actually thrill- 
ing interest but told May, who laughed. 

"They're upstairs — the whole set — simply be- 
cause we hadn't room below, Naida. . . . You 
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can have them one by one, or three by three. No 
one has made such pictures of love-women — " 

Her head came down closer. 

"They belong to you, dearest," she whispered. 
"They belonged to me, too, and I think I got the 
sense of beauty from him and the sense of that 
which is exquisite for us to breathe and be. I 
would not tell every one this, but you will under- 
stand.' ' 

For the first time that summer Naida began to 
take interest in her body as well as her reading. 
She spent many hours walking in the deep woods 
back from the sea, in swimming and sun-baths on 
the sand. She loved best to let her hair blow. It 
was soft and curled naturally, and of a russet so 
warm as to burn in the sun like the fire in mahog- 
any. Straight-eyed, she glanced at young men, 
but with a far greater interest than she showed — 
one of the results of her memorable talk with May. 
But she saw only daylight about their heads. One 
afternoon in the height of the season she walked 
along the shore to the summer pavilion where 
shells and souvenirs were sold. There was an 
Arab palmist standing in front of his tent as she 
passed. He had just lit a cigarette and his eyes 
glittered at her, as he flicked the match away. 

"Tell your fortune, Miss!" he said a little 
brokenly. 

"I have no money," she answered. 

"Ah, Miss has money — twenty-five cents!" 
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"No." 

"Come in. I will tell it without money — what 
the stars say of you — " 

Perhaps it was the stars that helped, but fear 
seldom withheld her from a venture. Still she 
was breathless in the tent and kept her back close 
to the flap. A fat woman, slovenly and swart, 
oggled a welcome as she entered. The man sat 
upon a cushion on the ground, blowing forth clouds 
of smoke, and watching her between his narrowed 
lids. 

"Let me see your hand — no, the palm. Give it 
to me." 

Naida quailed. She had held out her hand but 
could not let him take it in his, which was not only 
unclean, but blunt and feculent. 

' ' No, I must take it ! " he exclaimed angrily, cap- 
turing it with a swift movement. Naida pulled 
back, but he had risen and for an instant his face 
was very close, as he hissed : 

"You not touch my hand — you — with a mouth 
like that!" 

She broke away and ran up to her own bathing- 
place on the shore, scrubbing her hand in the sand ; 
and though she dove often and dried in sun and 
wind, she could not cleanse her mind of the words 
" — with a mouth like that!" 

Later in her room she looked with fear and aver- 
sion upon the feature, but could see nothing par- 
ticularly wrong with it. What could he have 
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meant? . . . Long ago Judith had said she had 
a Donovan mouth, and she searched now among 
her treasures for a picture of her father. She de- 
cided his mouth looked good on him, and could 
make no more of the shame of it all. . . . She 
took the story to May, who laughed and embraced 
her. 

"It's not full, dear one, but it doesn't need to 
be — for there is a fire hotter than blood. . . . 
It's a scarlet thread, with an ardent heart, Naida. 
Keep it for the One." 

When May and her father went away for that 
winter, only four of the Balzac set remained un- 
read, and these were left with Naida. They made 
the four months much more endurable, but wearied 
Judith. 

The next was the summer of the Big Friend. 
He came early, even before May and her father, 
and took one of the nearer and smaller cottages on 
the Shore. ... It was a high still day in early 
June that Naida was startled on the way down to 
the water to find a great cluster of golden currants 
hanging on a low tough twig of cut-leaf beech. At 
least, that was her thought until she saw the 
specks of browned gold moving and drawing in 
tighter and tighter. The sense that this was a 
swarm of bees seemed to come out of her breast 
instead of brain. There was sound from them — 
like a sleepy far-off murmur of children's voices. 

All at once out of the inverted cone, a stream 
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poured, but not to the ground. It swerved up- 
ward and away into the light, thickening into a 
torrent with a roar that seemed muffled, but of un- 
earthly potentiality. It seemed to come from a 
great distance. Just an instant, Naida saw the 
cluster as if it had been rent asunder; then a thick 
ball shot forth in one piece, and the rest was a 
myriad of hissing scattered spears. 

Now above — it was like a dust-storm in the des- 
ert, the splendor of morning dimmed, all the dyna- 
mos of the world awhirl. Presently the stream 
filtered down again to the same twig, the miracle 
repeating in inverted process like a film re-rolled. 
It was not until she saw the great gold-brown 
cluster weaving itself tighter and tighter as be- 
fore, that Naida swallowed. 

Then she ran. Always in her highest moments 
she ran from her own house — usually toward 
May's. She did not reach that far this time. 
The ample and bareheaded young man, often seen 
on the Shore and in his bit of a garden, seemed ac- 
tually waiting now at his back-gate. His eyes 
had held her from afar off. She ran toward him 
beckoning and did not have to go the full distance. 
Naida tried to call, but always her voice failed in 
emotion. She caught his hand and pulled him 
back toward the beech-tree. He laughed as he 
ran, and Naida put her finger to her lips for 
silence, halting fifteen or twenty feet away and 
pointing to the cluster. 
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"I was afraid it wouldn't still be there — and I 
had to have somebody else see it," she panted. 

"You're a lucky little girl — did you see them 
settle!" 

She described — more with wonder-filled eyes 
and inspired hands than with words — what had 
taken place. His face was intensely lit and 
joyous. 

"You're a mighty lucky little girl — and not so 
little, either. ... I'll bet you see fairies, too. 
These things don't come to common folk, and they 
don't see them like you said, if they do. . . . Shall 
I hive 'em for you!" 

"Not to hurt them!" she said hoarsely. 

"Bless you, no. I wouldn't hurt bees. 
They're looking for a home and we might supply 
it. Where do you live!" 

She pointed up the sandy hill. ' ' But I wouldn't 
like them there," she added. 

"My back yard — then you could come!" 

"Yes." 

"Wonder if I can get a sort of a hive in town. 
... Sit down and watch 'em quietly till I come 
back—" 

"But will they stay!" 

"Most likely. That flight you saw was just for 
another mouthful of morning. You see, the 
Queen came back a second time to this twig. 
They may spend the forenoon or more, mulling 
over the next best thing to do, and putting each 
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case before Her. Anyway, they've got scouts out 
in all directions. I'll take the chance, if you say 
so." 

She decided to permit this, and sat down cross- 
legged to watch the magic cluster and think out 
what the man had said, word by word. She ap- 
proved of it all. He knew everything, even fair- 
ies. No one but May had known about fairies, 
and he had said that she wasn't such a little Girl. 
He had even seen that. . . . Then she stared at 
the bees until they lost all form, and became like a 
whirring golden disk, or like the circular ray 
around the head of the young Christ. It was like 
the gold light of the dream. When she rubbed her 
eyes, it was always the same cluster for the mo- 
ment following. 

The Big Friend came back with a hive on his 
shoulder, nodded joyously to her, saying softly as 
he passed: 

"I'll fix it in the yard, and clean it out per- 
fectly, so they'll stay. Sit there and charm 'em 
quiet, until I come back." 

She nodded. He seemed to know just what to 
do. It was fully a half-hour before his coming, 
and she had watched the scouts of the bees dart in 
and out, and the gold ray about the cluster. It 
seemed to come from continued staring. It 
was her mightiest day. ... He drew closer to the 
swarm, saying: 

"You can come here. They don't sting to-day. 
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This is a sort of holiday and renunciation, too. 
They are different when they swarm. You'll 
see." 

He began to cut them clear, and her heart 
stopped when the branch wobbled in spite of his 
steady and careful hands. 

" Aren't they beautiful T" he said, holding up 
the bough. * ' There must be thirty thousand — so 
heavy and so rich — and they smell sweeter than 
anything in the world — but one — " 

She hardly dared to speak and walked on tip- 
toe beside him. She would know what that one 
thing was — and also what he knew about fairies. 
... It was the most intense operation to hive the 
swarm. Thousands were in the air about their 
heads, as he shook off the mass from the twig to 
the bottom of their hive. Thousands, fastened to- 
gether, dropped like berries, but the nucleus re- 
mained intact, and the super was carefully put on. 
The rest of the forenoon, they watched. 

"It's all up to Her," the Big Friend said. 
"She will crawl around followed by her servants 
and attorneys examining all the parts — and pres- 
ently decide. Those others going back to the 
beech-tree will join the scouts coming in, and there 
will be quite a ball there, messages running to and 
fro from here — until the Decision — " 

He had a deep lazy voice and laughed at Naida 
all the way, as if he loved her awe at the wonder 
of the bees and would never tire. So he lay on 
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the grass beside her, Naida sitting cross-legged as 
she used to on the Calder Street carpet, and told 
her the story of the foolish young princes and the 
terrible princesses — of the flight and the mystery 
of the young Queen's mating, of the arrival of the 
younger generations and the bulging house — to the 
swarm itself, the establishment of a new home 
like this — and the long summer's work. 

Naida clasped her hands in her lap and listened 
so hard that she forgot to close her mouth. There 
was something sacred about it all. 

"You'll always love the bees," he said, lighting 
his pipe. "And those who love the bees love the 
other fine things — stars and roses and wheat." 

"Yellow roses," she whispered. 

He jumped. "Say, you're not nearly so little 
jis I thought at first. You've come along — " 

"And fairies," she added. "That will make 
me little again — " 

"Quite to the contrary," he said thoughtfully. 

"The bees have a gold light about them," she 
said. 

The Big Friend cleared his voice. 

"Kindly explain that — just so I may be sure 
that you know quite what you are saying." 

"Then — you know about the light!" she asked 
in a hushed tone. 

"Well — I'm not supposed to, but I came up 
wild, much as I fancy you did, and I've got an 
idea." 
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"I saw it first in a dream about a — sort of boy's 
head. It was the kind of dream that gets clearer 
and clearer afterward. The strangeness of it 
comes afterward, too. At the time, it isn't 
strange at all, but perfectly natural. ... I saw 
the gold light this morning after I had been look- 
ing hard at the swarm in the shade of the beech- 
tree. I always loved that tree — " 

11 Hold on, now, — don't jump off into the trees. 
Go slow, Princess — " 

"I think I always shall love that tree," she 
added. 

"Just a minute — do you think you'll ever see 
that sort of boy's head again!" 
"Yes," said Naida. 
"And the gold light!" 
"Ye-es." 

"... This is really too much, and she knows 
the yellow tearose, too — " 

"Is that the one thing that smells sweeter than 
the bees!" she asked quickly. 

The Big Friend arose to his feet slowly, never 
taking his eyes from her face ; then lifted her and 
drew her close tenderly. 

"Dear little girl. We are great friends — 
wait!" 

He went into the house and came forth with 
something in his hand which he fastened around 
her throat. It was a chain, and the locket fell with 
a soft little thud on her breast. 
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"I give you this, because I like it very much," 
he said. 

... It was after dinner-time and Judith who 
never called, did the unusual thing that day, in 
setting out in search for Naida. She found her 
in the Big Friend's yard. . . . For once Judith 
was interested. As they lunched she asked many 
questions. Naida interpreted her adventure of 
the morning, leaving out all wonder, concealing 
the locket entirely. Her mother's delicate appeal- 
ing look faded. A new and bloomy redolence took 
its place. That afternoon she suggested a walk. 
Naida took her to the woods. Such activity on the 
part of Judith was altogether unprecedented. 

Deep in among the quiet trees, Naida found her 
own favorite pine. Quite as if she were alone, she 
cleared her magic circle beneath upon the clean 
pine-needles. In the center she made a seat for 
her mother, and just then she heard a whistle that 
she knew was from the lips of the Big Friend. He 
came up laughing to report that the swarm had 
accepted the home. . . . 

* 4 This is my mother," Naida remembered say- 
ing. 

He held out his hand in a boyish way — then sud- 
denly looked intently at Judith's pretty face. 
Her gaze dropped shyly in a way that dulled 
and darkened the shadowy retreat for Naida 's 
eyes. His face wasn't the same at all, nor 
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his voice, and his quick glance often turned to 
the woman. . . . Judith complained daintily that 
she had been rash to walk so far. . . . Naida 
stood, rage flooding into her heart, but holding 
fast to the mask. She pretended to gather cones, 
putting them in a pile at the base of the pine, but 
choking with hatred for the evil that had come like 
a witch into her magic circle. This was her Big 
Friend, and the morning had been so perfect. All 
the time she knew that her rage was burning out 
the air, so that the fairies would never come again. 
They talked. . . . Judith had suddenly arisen, 
her hand to her heart, and slipped as abruptly 
to the ground. . . . The Big Friend lifted her in 
his arms. Naida stood before him. Even as she 
spoke, there was the remote but frightful suspicion 
that this might be real, but she did not let it call 
forth her mercy. 

"Make her easy and comfortable. I'll run for 
the aromatic ammonia — " 

And all the time as she ran — it was like red be- 
fore her eyes — she felt that she had been expected 
to do just this thing. It cheapened and desecrated 
all surrounding nature. . . . Judith was leaning 
back against the pine when she returned. She ac- 
cepted the bottle gratefully, while the Big Friend 
followed Naida with his eyes. He seemed now not 
to hear the woman's words, and something about 
his eyes was like a child awakening from sleep. 
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They walked back slowly together, and the Big 
Friend offered to come the next day to see how 
Judith was. 

• . . Naida had to pass near his cottage on the 
way to May's the»next morning. He hurried forth 
and would not let her go on, until she had seen the 
sweepers and fanners at the hive-opening. Very 
gently he put his arm about her, as they stood to- 
gether. 

. . It was just a minute, Princess — and 
your mother, too, you know. For a minute — 
don't you see! ... I should have known better, 
but she was your mother, don't you see!" 

"I think she is expecting you to come," Naida 
said wickedly. 

He seemed to have forgotten that his arm was 
about her shoulder. She pressed her two hands 
against his breast, pushing steadily. 

"Is she quite all right, Princess!" 

"Yes." 

"Then I won't bother to call to-day." 

"I must go on now — " 

"All right, but be merciful, Princess." 

She smiled back at him. There was much to tell 
May about the bees. The old professor had just 
gone back to New York, to be near his physician. 
He was not so strong as last season. During most 
of the recent days he had sat by the window, too 
tired to read. 

. . . Judith was hysterical that night. She said 
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she hated Pinkerton and the cottage, hated her- 
self for getting old. She said it was a cruel law 
that people got old. And Naida, who grew more 
calm and cold, as her mother abandoned herself 
deeper and deeper in wretchedness — soothed and 
served tirelessly throughout the night. 

. . . May said two days afterward that she 
might bring her Big Friend, but the man did not 
seem anxious. 

"I won't risk it, Princess,' ' he said with a 
laugh. "We're doing pretty well now — you and 
I—" 

"But she belongs," Naida said. 

Then she suddenly realized that she had said it 
all. He glanced at her queerly and was at her 
side on the path, without his hat. . . . May stood 
in the center of the dim gold room. They came 
in out of the splendor of the June light, and Naida 
saw first the intense white of May's face and hand. 
As she spoke the name of the Big Friend, May's 
hand lifted and was held forth. Then Naida saw 
her eyes. They seemed to widen first with fear, 
then with a sudden golden gleaming, as if all the 
power of her life were passing forth. The man 
looked down into her face. He was still as stone ; 
his chin seemed of the whiteness and hardness of 
stone. He looked like one who could not believe 
and live. . . . Naida drew back slowly, and her 
heart took from that meeting something of a power 
that was above the wonder of the bees. 
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She was at the door. An oriole was calling from 
the top of one of the birches — sounding his reed 
and his string. The man was still looking down 
into May's face. . . . May did not come forth at 
all. And Naida knew now that the piano-woman 
had been waiting all the time. 

She wanted to cry. She wanted to kiss May's 
hands and feet. This was sacred. This was 
Romance. This was the thing behind all her 
dreams. She had a confused sense of sand-blown 
places, of camels with their burdens, and the old 
priest's two lifted fingers of warning. The Big 
Friend rushed forth and caught her in his arms. 
He lifted her, held her high, laughed and threw 
back his head. 

The next day both cottages were locked for the 
season — and the summer just begun. 
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It was a lonely summer — much lived out of 
doors. Judith had taken an abrupt turn with 
Pinkerton — was making much of him. He an- 
swered by coming often, and Naida never re- 
mained in the cottage unnecessarily during the 
days he was there. She read and walked in the 
sun and rain, matured slowly and late. She did 
not wish to be large in any way, but slim and 
strong and of finest texture. Even May with her 
darkness and fiery beauty did not furnish a model. 
Naida had no model, save that in her own imagi- 
nation, which the writings of Balzac had quick- 
ened more than any other. 

The idea of preparation for the One was never 
far from mind ; the picture of the meeting of May 
and her Big Friend marked her own highest mo- 
ment. Her ruling passion was that of a love- 
woman's, but there was something heroic and soli- 
tary about her ideal that Judith never dreamed of. 
In Naida 's love-dreaming there was always a 
child, and this third belonged in the very heights 
of her fervor. . . . She understood why May and 
the Big Friend could not stay after their meet- 
ing. No matter how perfect was the place of their 
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coming together, such a mating meant a cataract, 
a torrent, a flight. That was it — a flight. It was 
so in all nature; such moments have to do with 
wings. 

She watched the bees for many hours in the Big 
Friend's weedy and neglected yard; and she had 
found a new place in the woods that was reached 
over flower-spangled slopes and through fairy 
grottoes. One might pass it every day and not 
dream of its hidden beauties, because the gateway 
was screened with hanging vines. There was 
such a still beauty there — such a hint of ecstasy — 
that Naida at first had let the vines fall without 
crossing the threshold, and had pressed her hand 
to her breast to still the beating of her heart. The 
faintest possible tinkle of a little stream gave an 
extra quality to the silence. Within were soft 
deep beds of starry moss. One might lie upon 
them and look up through lacy leaves. 

Pinkerton's occupation, whatever it was, had 
been transferred to New York. Judith had to de- 
cide, and quickly, if she were to go there to live. 
It appeared there was no other way. To Naida 
this meant another step into a darker and colder 
zone that began with the passing of May and the 
Big Friend. 

A letter from Southern California brought 
news from the lovers. Queerly enough Naida 
read the slip from the Big Friend first. It con- 
tained his greeting and gratitude to the Princess, 
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and suggested that there was a bee-man in her 
town, who would take their hive at the end of 
summer, and who knew how to keep bees through 
the winter. i ' I shall always love that beech tree, ' ' 
he said. ... It was like him, but Naida had al- 
ready thought of wintering the bees. 

Sentences from May's letter were always with 
her: . . I didn't forget you. You know how 
I loved you then — and now. . . . But it seemed I 
could only hold to the one person in the world. 
It seemed that he had been raised from the dead 
. . . and I was terrified that I might die before 
I knew the joy of being his mate. . . 

Naida took her locket and chain, the gift of the 
Big Friend, to her woodland grotto, and because 
she loved it very much, she left it there — in a box, 
buried under the starry moss. 

They went to live in New York, a little east of 
Washington Square. It was all of the darker and 
harder part of life — a true night-time to Naida. 
There was poverty — and worse than that, touches 
of the poverty which is not clean. 

On the day that the Big Friend did not call as 
he suggested, Judith had seen herself past merid- 
ian. Her going down into the west was neither 
silent nor lovely, her little self -pitying cry joined 
to the old incessant cry of the insatiables. All 
that Naida saw and sensed of this had to do with 
what love did not mean to her. Judith failed 
through the very diffusion of her little gifts, and 
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Naida was withheld continually by her dream of 
the One. 

More and more in New York, her eye became 
trained to see the faults and weaknesses of men. 
Perhaps through her very isolation, she saw more 
keenly than the normal young woman. Certain 
faces of men frightened her, like a sudden encoun- 
ter in jungle or forest. Often those who called to 
see Judith, came a second time to see the daughter 
— and went away with a sense of Naida 's ' ' bad- 
ness' ' or spitefulness or icy aloofness, according 
to their natures. For a man who is not permitted 
even to begin upon a conquest is very slow to find 
himself at fault. 

Meanwhile she did all the work of the house, 
washing, ironing and scrubbing, for Judith must 
preserve her hands. She wore the mask daily 
now, never letting her mother suspect how hard it 
was for her to sit reading aloud from matters of 
Judith's choice; nor how the old life of the woods 
and shore called to her ; how the future called, nor 
the havoc of her mind when the beauty of the fu- 
ture faded for a little time in the stress of sordid 
things. . . . There was a certain nearby mer- 
chant. One day as she entered Judith's room, 
Naida saw her standing in his embrace. She 
turned quickly, but the words of her mother trailed 
to her : 

"It was Naida. She never notices anything." 
Naida 's heart was burning. It was Spring and 
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there was the call of Romance in pavement and 
sky, even in the fabric of the vile house, but that 
which she had seen was hideous — a close room 
heavy with perfume, the bed, the dresser, the car- 
pet — all low and sinister and revolting to one 
whose dream had to do with sunshine and open 
places. With something too, above that of late, 
her love had to do — with the sea, high hills and the 
rain. 

There were many other people in the house. 
One young woman seemed so alone that Naida 
often watched with tears. There was something 
holy about her to the girl. There was no word 
between them, and the woman never seemed able 
to lift over the barriers of her own misery. She 
dwelt in her own room mainly, sitting by a win- 
dow that overlooked roofs. Naida called her the 
Still Woman. If she happened to be below when 
any one came to the door, she turned quickly away. 
No man came home to her. In the heart of the 
night at last, Naida heard the Still Woman's call, 
and ran quickly. 

She was standing in the center of the lamp-lit 
room, her pale face covered with sweat. In a low 
quick tone, she asked Naida to have the landlady 
call the Doctor at once. . . . Naida remembered 
only parts of the next few hours. The woman of 
the house had screamed at the telephone, — first 
to the Doctor's office, and then to a certain hos- 
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pital, where there were pauses and nerve-racking 
discussions. At least five times, the number of 
the street and the name of the house were re- 
peated. The Doctor, or the one who took his 
message, was either very stupid or hard of 
hearing. 

Naida had returned to her room, just long 
enough to put on a garment or two and look in 
upon Judith who was moaning — sitting up in bed 
and moaning against the evil fortune of the house, 
in which there was no decency by day nor peace at 
night. For once, Naida did not linger to spread 
level those vital strings that life had so sadly 
rumpled. She was called to the upper room — as 
by the presence of a significant guest. . . • The 
Still Woman was calm. She held Naida 's hands 
in her agony and in the intervals of ease talked to 
the girl, looking fixedly at the wall, as if it were a 
screen upon which life and death were pictured. 

. . . Her ' i man' ' had gone away and had not re- 
turned. Her "man" had been unable to wait for 
her. ... It had been because of this coming — 
that he had left her. He hadn't wanted this. 
. . . Nor had she, until the intimations changed 
all her mind, so that nothing moved in her mind 
as before, and she had waited here for weeks like 
one stricken dumb with expectancy. 

"It changes everything,' ' she repeated. "Men 
are not like women, since they do not change. . . . 
A woman should make much of a man, whether she 
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feels like it or not — when the change comes. She 
should not try to keep herself alone and apart — 
for men do not understand that. . . . They learn 
perhaps to be glad afterward, but no one told me. 
I only did as I felt — all hushed and changed — and 
he Was slipping all the time, and I didn't know 
until he was gone — " 

This was the story that Naida heard. It did 
not seem that she dare miss a word, though she 
helped and was very swift and unerring before 
the Doctor came and afterward. ... He did not 
come quickly, but all was silent and bountiful 
about when he took charge. . . . Once when he 
was by the woman's bed, Naida touched his shoul- 
der, as if to learn the source of the great sooth- 
ing that filled the room — at least for her. ... He 
was like Nature, quiet and pervading and inevi- 
table. Often he turned to her asking for some- 
thing. ... It was very mysterious. Everything 
served her that night. There was magic about it. 
She could find anything and never missed a move- 
ment. She ran from place to place — parts of the 
house that she had not known before, and returned 
always swiftly with the thing he asked for. And 
the great Doctor missed nothing of her part, for 
the time came when he drove all others from the 
room, but did not let her go. In fact, he touched 
her shoulder as she turned away to obey with the 
others, saying that she was needed. . . . Naida 
loved him, and the woman. 
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And once Naida looked up, and full day was in 
the room. It was very strange to her from the 
window to find morning suddenly arrived and rest- 
ing upon the roofs. . . . And again, she was in 
the lower hall, and the great man came toward her, 
curiously moving his hands; and then her hand 
was in his, and he was leading her to the front 
door, which he opened for the light. . . . His 
huge calm face came down, and her hand was lifted 
close to his eyes — lifted and turned over, his 
thumb pressing again and again across her palm. 
Then he felt her wrists, bending the hand back and 
forth. 

"You do not need meat," he said. 
And now his face was close to hers, rocking side- 
ways. 

"When I come again, I shall ask your name. I 
would forget it now. . . . You are such a capa- 
cious little girl, I must remember — because you 
must not be missed. There are many things for 
you to do. . . . Always come to me — when I am 
here." 

... It was almost as if the child was partly her 
own. Naida had much to do with it in the days 
that followed, and all that the old Doctor said, she 
lived upon. She had not known he was old until 
afterward. . . . When the child cried, there was 
meaning to her as well as to the Still Woman, and 
Judith was distracted with her services — for noth- 
ing—for nothing! 
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There was a deep and moving joy in being alone 
with the child — to take it to her own room and fall 
into the great illusion of its being hers entirely. 
* . . She had the sense (and did not know that it 
was creative) that she could give it life of her 
own. Once her great unexpressed dream drew 
nearer and almost lived. . . . And once when the 
child cried, Naida's throat brushed the little in- 
ducing mouth. That touch was like a flash of 
light over a thousand years. 

And that was a day of Spring. , 



PART THREE 



AT MOTHER HOBBES' 
1 

Nikon's return to Hobbes as an interne after 
three years at college, did more to blur the mem- 
ories of him, than his absence. He had left them 
as a boy and returned as a man; left as orderly, 
errand and elevator-boy, and returned with a pro- 
fession; went away " Nikon 1 ' and returned " Dr. 
Nick." 

Yet he was not greatly changed ; at least, in his 
attitude toward the place and the people. He 
knew the hospital, as only one could know it who 
had passed the fluid years of youth there. He 
was as swift with assistance not professional as 
before, and had to be reminded many times that 
the plane of his capacity was now entirely differ- 
ent. Yet if something was needed, he would go 
and get it. If the elevator-man was called from 
his car on an errand, Dr. Nick passing, would not 
let any one wait in case of urgency. Moreover, he 
would take the car back to the floor where he found 
it, because he knew what this meant to the man in 
charge. There is significance in this detail. He 
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had learned all the parts of the place, before tak- 
ing it as a whole. He was not imposed upon, even 
by the most callow. 

Dr. Nick did not change abruptly in any way; 
his channel deepened rather than broadened, and 
one does not observe this process at work on the 
banks. He was of medium height, rather broad 
of shoulder, light-limbed and light-boned. His 
wrists were habitually covered, for he wore the 
sleeves of his shirts extra long, the soft cuffs 
trailing to his knuckles. One of his mannerisms 
was a lifting of his sleeves ; and another, the quick 
brushing back of a lock of tawny hair from his 
forehead. His hands had developed in slender- 
ness. Their values were not known at this time, 
and Dr. Nick was always embarrassed if any one 
noticed them, because he used them to think and 
talk with, and they were not as masculine as many. 
His head indicated a larger man than he really was 
physically. The heaviness across his eyes still 
lingered — all that was left of the peasant tradi- 
tion. There was nothing in his face to challenge 
or to dismay. The beauty-lover would pass with- 
out a second glance ; though perhaps in his figure, 
if one could see truly enough its lines in spite of 
the distortions of modern clothing, there was 
something to arrest the searching eye. . . . But 
the face was unfinished. It was not that the boy 
remained in it ; there is beauty in boyishness which 
one smilingly fancies has to do with immortals ; it 
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was the something of heaviness which lingered 
across the eyes. 

Dr. Nick was giving an anaesthetic for Dr. Cal- 
lander, who was operating. Dr. Crandall and 
Jenkins, a nurse; also a new nurse, were present. 
Crandall and Callander had been talking about a 
play, occasionally holding the hands of the subject 
who was slow in going under. ... A major op- 
eration, a woman . . . the first incision. Dr. 
Nick glanced up to see the figure of the new nurse, 
standing a little to the side, rock slightly, her head 
tilt back and lines of white beneath her fallen lids. 

" Bring a syringe — and a hundredth atropin," 
he commanded. 

She shook her head and sped forth muttering, 
hundredth atropin — hundredth atropin — " 

"She was ready to faint — you were just in time, 
Dr. Nick," Nurse Jenkins said quietly. 

"... I didn't notice," Dr. Crandall muttered 
to Callander. "I wasn't on the job at all— but 
then, my gloves — " 

"We sometimes forget that it looks like murder 
at first. It's not always the hardened ones who 
make the best nurses," Dr. Nick observed ab- 
sently. 

She came back with the syringe. The face be- 
neath its bonnet was white and horrified. 
"Sarah can come a little while," Dr. Nick said 
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to her. 4 4 Say that I asked her, and you — you go 
to your ward for the present — " 

It seemed that the door swung almost before he 
finished speaking. 

i ' They didn't treat you that way at first, Jen- 
kins," Crandall remarked, with a glance at the 
array of emergency syringes already filled. 
Nurse Jenkins shook her head with a sorry 
smile. 

Callander's head was lower. It was like a dark 
empty planet as seen from above in the white light, 
— at least, Dr. Nick saw it so. He had never been 
able to change his aversion, though Callander now 
was in the height of his prowess and the big name 
that went with Hobbes. . . . Once it was Dr. 
Bideau who was the chief professional association 
of the hospital, but Callander had taken that. 
More and more, the practice of the old master was 
identified with mothering matters ; and more and 
more the tendency of the profession moved apart 
from his ways. All that was young and strong 
and full-voiced in the institution belonged to the 
school of Callander. Dr. Nick, it would appear 
belonged to Hobbes, identified with no reputation. 
His position was different from that of any other 
interne; all granted this, though he presumed in 
no way. In his heart, Dr. Nick was Bideau 's. 
The old man wanted nothing of noise or name, 
nothing that was Callander's nor any other 
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man's. The small sadness connected was not his, 
but Dr. Nick's, who somehow wanted for his mas- 
ter from others — all that he himself gave. 

In placing himself f ull-heartedly with the elder, 
Dr. Nick was more inclined to accept the fact that 
he belonged to a certain old-school- with-something- 
added, than to the new and aggressively physical 
order so powerfully represented at Hobbes by Cal- 
lander and the young men. He had never been 
able to forget the queer remark of Dr. Bideau on 
the night that he had fled from the dissecting-room 
—that in the skull of the real doctor there is a ta- 
ble and chart that shows him all the matters which 
are so eagerly sought in post-mortem studies. 
Dr. Nick had the sense again and again in his own 
experience that this was not altogether fanciful; 
in fact, his own hands had brought him pictures 
that he had verified afterward. He had never 
overcome his horror of these lectures, but he had 
managed to rouse his will to meet them when nec- 
essary. Something of his college career had 
reached Hobbes shortly after his own arrival. It 
appeared that Dr. Nick had begun in the most 
ordinary way and risen steadily through the 
course, into something of a sensation at the end. 
. . . Almost the first time he saw Dr. Rideau upon 
his return, the old man brought him three large 
and ancient books, with the remark that he must of 
course keep up his studies for a while, until the 
street and hospital gradually impelled his full en- 
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ergy. The three ancient volumes embodied the 
life-work of one man, and that man was Paracel- 
sus. 

... In the heart of the same night that he had 
assisted Callander with the anaesthetic, Dr. Nick 
passed the narrow hall that led from the nurses' 
quarters to the free wards on the fourth floor. It 
was just at the turning that he met a young 
woman in her night-dress. There was a tall glass 
of iced milk in her hand. She halted and caught 
her breath queerly. 

"I had forgotten. It woke me up," she said. 

"Who is it for!" Dr. Nick asked. 

"For Mrs. Davis. She was feverish, and is 
only allowed milk. She asked for an extra glass 
and I just remembered — poor thing — " 

It was the new nurse, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

"Go back to bed. I'll give it to her," Dr. Nick 
said, and queerly enough as he spoke, he seemed 
to see only her mouth. She turned away covering 
it with her hand. . . . And as he watched, her 
slippered feet quickened suddenly, as if it had just 
occurred to her about the night-dress. 

"Poor little thing, she was half asleep," he mut- 
tered. But that did not express all that tried to 
get into his mind from the incident. His face felt 
queer as he dropped down on his own cot to read. 
He felt it and found that there was a smile there. 
. . . Presently the book overpowered all that. 

P2C >';•■;':•■.? 
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It was the third of the ancient volumes, being read 
for the third time. 

The next morning this little episode was like 
a dream-fragment. He was so careless of its 
nature and so busy with things to do that he failed 
to draw it forth for further examination. . . . 
But two nights afterward rather than call the ele- 
vator, he started down the rear-stairs from the 
third to the first floor — a circular iron stairs that 
they called Mother Hobbes* Lift. Beside a nar- 
row deep-set window, there was a niche in the 
curving wall. Dr. Nick, in rubber-soled shoes, 
made little noise ; and perhaps in the lower flight, 
something prevailed upon him to make less noise 
than usual. A tray with supper dishes lay in the 
window-ledge, and standing in the niche beside it 
was a white-clothed figure. 

... At first he thought it wasn't altogether 
real, and was conscious of a curious regret when 
the light let him into actual recognition — the new 
nurse again. . . . She did not speak nor raise her 
eyelids. He drew a little closer. The truth 
came before any doubt, and it was the kind of 
truth that Dr. Nick believed in, for it had to do 
with the table and chart matter. She was really 
asleep — a little droop to her head and her regu- 
lar breathing helped to verify. He was conscious 
of a passing admiration for the unusual health 
and nerve-control of a young woman who could 
thus sleep standing, but beneath that, like the 
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break of a summer day over a valley, flooding 
over all the depths of nature and finishing all the 
shadows — was a desire absolutely new to his life 
in anything like its present intensity — to kiss the 
parted red lips. 

He frowned and stepped back. Her eyes flew 
open, and for an instant the two stood bewildered. 
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Naida had not come to Hobbes to give her life 
to the miseries of the world. After Judith's 
death there was emphatic need for her earning 
her own living, and old Dr. Eideau helped to this 
opportunity. There was no mercenary ugliness 
about her impulse; rather a bit of wonder that 
had to do with the life of the old Doctor and his 
work in this deeply shaded depression of New 
York. She was young, her health perfect, and 
Dr. Eideau had found in her a peculiar aptness 
for service of the sick. Naida was ready to give 
all she had. 

Her first coming to Fratchey Street was in Dr. 
Eideau's carriage and it was early summer. 
There were white faces at the high forbidding 
windows, and a forlorn din of children's voices 
from the end of the block. They were not al- 
lowed to play in front of the Hospital. On the 
stonewalk, a nurse was wheeling an old man with 
a vixenish face. Standing at the basement-en- 
trance, were two young doctors whose white 
clothing had refreshed the newcomer with the 
thought of purity within, but they were now ob- 
served to be flirting with the nurse of the wheeled 
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chair. This lightsomeness stopped, as Naida 
passed up the walk with Dr. Rideau, but an aspect 
of life, not at all new to her, though new in its 
relation to Hobbes, confronted her mind's eye — 
from their silent staring. . . . Dr. Rideau left 
her standing on the rubber matting at the door. 
The superintendent, Miss Cavin, came forward. 
This was a young woman, not at all the motherly 
sort that Naida had pictured for the position — 
not over thirty, dark, tall, distinctly Southern in 
type. She wore her dress of white linen like a 
creation. Her eyes were deeply searching and 
without humor, as she said : 

"You will do well, Miss Donovan, if you ob- 
serve the rules. We are very strict about some 
things. ... I will call Miss Garner." 

The nurse who now appeared, at first repelled ; 
yet when Miss Garner smiled, the sense came to 
Naida that there were hidden things in her breast 
that one might reach, if one only knew the way. 
Miss Garner's was a pale and bony face. Her 
scant dry locks stretched back from the forehead ; 
a stony look beneath and a small red squirmy 
mouth. ... It was a rush of impressions after 
that — impressions mainly that required much 
later readjustment. In the midst of them, she 
learned that Miss Garner was head-nurse in this 
way: 

The diet-kitchen on the second-floor was a 
large space fenced off with wooden railing, and 
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contained improved kitchen paraphernalia, by no 

mean* in the original design of Hobbes. Nurses 
«me here all day with their trays. Inside the 
rail, just now a pretty little red-cheeked Cana- 
dian nurse, named Roberts, was filling a glass with 
u&d-milk from a dipper. She placed it upon her 
tray and moved forward to the swinging gate, 
where a early-haired interne, absurdly young, put 
forth hi* hand, holding the gate shut Then he 
thruat forward his face to hers, saying coaxingly 
that he was very thirsty. The girl's eyes were 
misehievou*. 
"Mis* Roberts — 99 

The voice came severely from Xaida's com- 
panion. 

The interne straightened his figure and walked 
away whistling an inadequate tune. This and 
the girl's frightened eyes told Naida of the place 
Miss Oarner held. . . . Miss Roberts had white 
rounded arms. 

They passed through the children's wards, 
men's wards and women's wards — the latter 
crowded. 

"Wo are becoming very well known for the 
number and importance of our operations. Dr. 
Callander holds a very exalted place, and his 
younger brother is rapidly coming to the fore!" 
This from Miss Garner, who hurried her now 
through the nurses' dining-room, and the little 
room apart for the superintendent, doctors and 
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head-nurse. Naida was next shown to Maggie, 
waitress to the nurses, an Irish miss with a waist 
like an hour-glass, a chip on her shoulder and a 
dignity that anticipated immediate offense. She 
was cold by the time they reached the pantry 
where the ward-trays were kept — a coarse napkin 
placed on each, a heavy bowl for soup, a cup and 
saucer thick as a thumb-bone, a plate of ironstone 
and salt and pepper shakers, colored. Finally 
they went below to the main kitchen where there 
were but two objects of account — the great red 
coal-stove and the great red Katie who ruled the 
staff of housemaids and waitresses with a glare of 
wrath and an iron spoon. When receiving or- 
ders from the superintendent, Katie 's arms bowed 
outward, and the spoon stuck straight behind like 
a concealed weapon. Just for the moment she 
was taking in Naida from head to foot. 

"Well, now, she's an eye-full. Would you be- 
lieve the likes of her is willin' to come here! " 

Miss Garner deprecated. 

... It was back in the nurses' dining-room that 
Naida met a barrier that was never to be passed. 
There were perhaps nine or ten young women at 
the table. She was treated civilly enough, but 
with outward indifference. It was the run of talk 
that despoiled all. Naida had never known such 
an association. She could only think of the Tall 
Woman's soiled children that so often destroyed 
her relation to food at the long-ago table in Cal- 
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der Street The nurses seemed to be trying to 
make her see how leveled they were. They 
talked of their morning-tasks, the peculiarities of 
their patients and what the doctors said. Death 
itself was not preserved from their comment, nor 
birth, error, the faces of waiting husbands, nor 
the saying of fear and pain and madness. That 
in which they found humor, held no mirth for her 
who hastened away. 

There was much to do. Hobbes was always 
short-handed. Naida was expected to attend lec- 
tures and post-mortems. The first days ex- 
hausted her with horror. The world crept in 
upon her too rapidly, with all its maimings un- 
bandaged, all its chaos naked. Sick men and 
women and children, odors she had fled from as 
a child, words that had formerly terrified her for 
weeks, and callousness that she had not dreamed 
of — all piled at her feet, as on that part of the 
coast of Arabia where the sea washes up the vilest 
of its secrets, and men are unable to live near the 
shore. Her heart cried out for some song, some 
vision, some bit of the beauty of being human. 
She came to regard the life she had lived with the 
indiscriminating Judith as not without comeliness 
compared to this. Judith had never talked un- 
cleanly. Naida heard presently from one of the 
nurses that they thought her a bit of a prude. 

She went apart in her secret stairway and smiled 
sadly at this — a prude. They would have been 
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amazed to know the life she had lived, and yet her 
plane was different from theirs, the very rhythm 
she moved to, a different beat. . . . Her secret 
stairway was the place they called Mother Hob- 
bes' Lift. She had found it at once, and because 
it was unfrequented, she dared halt there — f or the 
healing of being alone. She had been alone so 
much always, and now there was not a moment, 
except stolen ones like this. Every day there 
were periods when she felt the center of her life 
spreading out in all directions through her body, 
brain and limbs — until she could not hold her con- 
sciousness unless she fled to this single solitary 
place. 

With strange persistence she felt that she was 
being defiled. She had always slept alone and 
apart from Judith from her first memory at Cal- 
der Street. Denied this now, the conviction came 
in its fullness that all she had done to prepare for 
her great day that May had promised, was being 
slowly and surely destroyed. There seemed an 
emanation in that room of weary women, of the 
same nature that words had put in loathsome form 
at the dining-table. It was not physical unclean- 
liness altogether, though there was plenty of 
that, for starch and whiteness and regulation at 
Hobbes had only to do with the exterior garments. 
A deeper and more enduring uncleanliness now 
waited upon her fitful sleep, and denied her that 
blessed abandon in dream and mystery, which 
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heretofore, behind her own locked door, had pro- 
moted the integrity of her days. The thought 
now was continually in the background of her 
mind, a maddening pressure, that even her dreams 
were being diffused in the crushing magnetisms 
of Fratchey Street ; that her one secret and sacred 
treasure had been forced and broken. 

She was told the first day by Miss Garner that 
she must not presume upon Dr. Bideau's interest. 
. . . Once during the first week only, he came 
and looked into her face and walked on, muttering : 
"It will pass. It will pass." . . . Afterward, 
(she did not know whether she lifted her hands to 
him) there was a moment of desolation, in which 
it seemed to her that he must mean her dreams 
would pass. That was the day of the three oper- 
ations from the women's wards. Two had come 
back wailing through the anaesthesia ; the odor of 
ether already a deadliness to Naida's lungs, when 
she was called to attend the third in the operating- 
room. . . . It was not physical illness, nor the mur- 
der connected with that masked laugh of Callan- 
der's under the white light. Naida had will- 
power. She knew her place. The full force of 
her being had never really been called upon until 
that moment. It would have mastered the nausea 
and the swoon itself, had it not been for Dr. 
Bideau's passing comment. The whole bloom and 
magic of life had faded with that. . . . Just then, 
from the flattened wax which was a woman's head, 
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and the pale gash which was the upper lip, that 
face of boyish quiet had lifted to her — bringing 
back her eyes, as if he had touched her with his 
hands, and she heard his words that saved her — 
. . a hundredth atropine 
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Naida was slightly better equipped to handle 
wisely the offerings of Spring from the young 
doctors. In her life with Judith, she had always 
looked once into the faces of the callers. That 
once had always been misunderstood. . . . Her 
whole nature was coiled to spring; the strength of 
all her idealism of years gathered for bestowal. 
The men she had thus met eye to eye for a strange 
instant had always sought to come again, and in- 
variably they had found the girl unapproachable. 
In making herself so, Naida had learned more 
than she cared to know about the average man, 
what he thinks the world expects of him and what 
he wants for himself. So it was that her spirit 
was not even rocked when the astonishingly young 
and curly-haired interne, Penny, met her one 
morning in a hall that struggled to reveal itself 
through inadequate daylight, with a blithe: 

" Hello, Sweetie.' ' 

She saw they were level men; that their ruling 
idea was to hold themselves level ; that they were 
men carrying burdens they did not altogether un- 
derstand, and that their first and last thought was 
fear-born, lest the world see that they did not un- 
derstand. Naida had learned before Hobbes that 
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she herself was different; that the Mays and the 
Big Friends were remote exceptions among the 
myriad passers-by. In the earlier days she had 
fancied that all held their secret treasures, and it 
was only the brutal facts of life one-by-one that 
forced her to deepen the vault for the keeping of 
her own realities. The days at Hobbes — and the 
suffocating nights in which she feared to sink into 
sleep lest the pervading commonness reach the 
centers of life — made her whole soul cry out for 
some point of light, some higher informing hand. 
Levelness, commonness, she feared these worse 
than abandon, worse than any wickedness. . . . 

Miss Garner set her to work in the men's sur- 
gical-ward on one of the first mornings. Seven 
cots were there in two rows, except the odd one at 
the end by the windows, where an Italian man 
was sitting up rolling bandages upon a little loom. 

"That's Pete," said Miss Garner. "He's been 
here a year. His leg was injured. It showed up 
tubercular after amputation — " 

Naida was afraid Pete would hear. 

At the end of the hall Miss Garner consulted a 
written book, then led the way to the place where 
medicines were kept. On a large tray, she deftly 
poured or dropped the orders, providing a glass 
of water for each dose, and whispering to herself 
the name and amount of the drug, connecting it 
with the number or some recognizable peculiarity 
of the patient, thus : 
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"This tonic pill is for the Bandage-Eye case; 
this lotion for the Burned One at the hall-end to 
the right as you enter ; this arsenic for the colored 
man five drops. We increase a drop each day un- 
til he has twenty — then gradually decrease the 
amount. Pray be careful to drop just the right 
amount. It is poison, you know. The book will 
tell you each day. This cascara is for Pete, and 
the ergot for the woman across the hall — " 

And so on. Naida looked at her in an agony of 
fear, lest an error be made. 

"You'll get used to it and learn to put confi- 
dence in your memory,' 9 Miss Garner said in a 
flinty tone. 

There were four typhoid-cases in a nearby- 
room — tubbing and icebags. The sight of the big 
tub being rolled through the hall affected Naida 
much the same as the carriage to the operating- 
room — the tumbrils of the Hobbes halls. . . . 
There was one man who watched her when she 
took his temperature, and she thought it had to do 
with death — the swift ecstasy that came to his 
eyes when her report set him free from tubbing 
for the day. He caught her apron and kissed it. 
It was good to bring them the iced milk when 
nourishment was allowed. 

She assisted in many dressings, but it was not 
until the lint of the day before was unwound from 
the Italian Pete's amputated limb, that the stern 
truth of ravage was revealed more dreadful than 
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any fancy. The floor wavered before her like a 
pitching ship. Gold flecks and black danced be- 
fore her eyes in that great wave of physical nau- 
sea. It was these things which exhausted her. 

That night there were temperatures to be taken, 
backs to be rubbed with alcohol, the exceeding 
great and endless wants in two private rooms as- 
signed her to relieve a sick nurse. . . . She fell 
into a fitful sleep at last, her mind sparking with 
sentences such as "cascara for Pete . . . lotion 
for the burned one." ... At first she thought 
it was Judith who was calling — Judith calling for 
a glass of ice-water and complaining that all the 
world had forgotten her because she was old. . . . 
No, it wasn't water, but iced-milk that was wanted. 
. . . Naida was sitting up. The little room 
she had occupied near Judith's in the New York 
house, drifted slowly away, before a spiral of 
strange red wires — the night-light of the nurses' 
room at Hobbes. Her nostrils filled with old and 
revolting familiarities, sounds of breathing were 
like a moving sickness in her own body. She re- 
called where the iced-milk could be obtained be- 
fore the place of its need came to mind. 

It was Mrs. Davis whom she had forgotten. 

With the tall glass in her hand she made her way 
toward the private-room, and presently stood face 
to face with him — that face of boyish quiet. He 
smiled; then something strange came to his eyes 
as he turned away. ... He had taken the glass. 
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He had spoken and she had spoken . . . and then 
it came to her that his eyes had fastened upon 
her mouth before turning away. 

She covered it nervously, backed from him. 
And then it came from behind — as fear always 
comes — the one pitiful fact that she was in her 
night-dress. The hundreds of night-calls she had 
answered for Judith had made this possible. . . . 
She ran, fully awake now. Into her mind darted 
that old and cruel picture of the shore, the pavil- 
ion, the Arab's tent, and the imperishable — 

" With a mouth like that— " 

The next morning, holding herself almost too 
powerfully in hand, Naida was giving the medi- 
cines in the men's surgical. Arsenic, tonic pill, 
ergot, cascara . . . bandaged-eye and burned one 
. . . night-dress and 4 4 mouth like that" . . . Six 
drops of arsenic for this day, the book said, hav- 
ing changed mysteriously over night. . . . They 
would not let her give the medicines one by one, 
moving from book to cabinet to patient. She 
must take many on the tray at one time. 

The patients were so dutiful, so obedient. They 
took what was given — the pathos of it all quiver- 
ing through her whole being. They were so help- 
less. She wanted to do more than this. She 
wanted to give them back their hands and limbs 
and health. This that she was compelled to do 
seemed not only so little and unavailing, but dan- 
gerous. Her mind was blurred by the very in- 
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tensity of zeal. She knew it was not right for 
them to trust her so, knew this recklessness had to 
do with the free- wards — that she was serving the 
drift of New York which always accepts mutely 
what is given. She did not know what the medi- 
cines were for, nor their antidotes in case of 
error. 

Pete was washed. The fact was all over his 
darkly olive face, his black Sicilian hair tightly 
curled from the wet brush. Pete kept all his be- 
longings in a row beside his bed — brush, comb, 
spools, presents of cigarettes and candy, his Latin 
paper, his matches, testament and latest basket of 
fruit. He loved to use his hands and knew all 
about the ward. Naida drew near with the medi- 
cine. She could not feel herself below the hips, so 
deep and structural was the horror of the limb 
that had been exposed yesterday. Pete swallowed 
the dosage given him, and his strong broad back 
straightened stiffly, the gray of fear overspreading 
his olive skin. Then Naida heard his voice high- 
pitched, as he slapped the glass to the floor: 

"Datta not cascara — datta not cascaral" 

Now something came to her that she had not 
known before. She was cool again, her mind mov- 
ing in some high and spacious dimension, as her 
lips spoke soothingly: 

"I know it is not, Pete. Lie down. It is all 
right." 

The other medicines had been dispensed. She 
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set down the empty tray outside the ward, real- 
izing that the eyes of the patients were now shut 
off by the partition. She ran to Miss Garner's 
little corner, at the far end of the hall. Two in- 
ternes were standing at the desk of the head- 
nurse. The three faces turned to her, like so 
many physical contacts. At first words would not 
come. She gasped, her hands stretched out with 
sudden passionate gesture. 

"What is it, Miss Donovan f" Miss Garner 
asked formally. 

"I'm afraid IVe killed Pete." 

The head-nurse arose fixing her eyes in conster- 
nation upon the other. 

"Arsenic!" she asked. 

"No. He said it was not cascara, but it was 
brown like that — " 

Miss Garner's hand covered her eyes thought- 
fully. Presently she turned to the window, her 
shoulders shaking. Naida thought it was the tu- 
mult of feeling, until she realized that the internes 
were limp with mirth. 

She stood straight now, the inward fire drying 
her tears — looked with direct gaze at one face 
after another. The internes ' laughter softened to 
silliness under her eyes. 

"Then he will live!" she said. 

Miss Garner was seldom humorous, but rose to 
the situation now. "We will watch Pete closely. 
Ergot is somewhat of an experiment in his case. 
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Did you give his cascara to the woman across the 
hall!" 

Naida left them. Pete was winding lint on his 
little loom. 

She felt inside as the burned one looked. He 
continually held up his bandaged hands, and 
turned his face slowly from side to side. She 
moved about her work, with the sense that her life 
lay low and frightened within. The big black man 
watched her steadily. She had not keenness to 
know if his eyes were kind. They had not told 
her anything of the nature of his illness — this of 
the cumulative arsenic. All through the morning 
he made her think of Calder Street, and "Raigs 
— any raigs/ ' . . . Also there was Enrique of the 
Spanish face, who once walked to the window, but 
smiled very weakly as he reached his cot again. 
He did not seem quite to know what to do about 
getting his legs up. Naida started to help him, 
but his hand stretched forth and touched her 
shoulder to prevent. 

"I am better since you came," he said. ' 'You 
have given me something from America." 

Later when she was back at his side with dinner, 
he told her : 

" America is not for me. I am going back to 
Porto Rico, but I shall remember." 

He sank into sleep, did not awaken again 
through the afternoon. He was feverish, but she 
had received no instructions. In fact, she was 
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continually dismayed that so much was expected 
of her without practical training and knowledge. 
The five days in Hobbes were altogether out of 
time — no relation at all to hours or days — but a 
descent into a sick world, with occasional fantastic 
memories of another world where there was beauty 
and sunlight, health, laughter and, rarely, even 
love. This did not belong at all All was matched 
here to evil and illness. Teeth, hair, features, de- 
sires, ideas, hands, odors, voices — all were 
matched to a crawling rhythm of agony and deso- 
lation. This was a place out of life — the outer 
courts of death, rather, where hopes were faint 
and hardly whispered, and people forgot all but 
pain and that gray broad Threshold that moved 
differently for every passer-in, and waited emptily 
no matter how many entered. All her dreams 
were low and leveling. They were foreign — 
pulled at her heart to be gone entirely. 

In the afternoon, she was called to sit in one 
of the private-rooms. The hall-nurse was unusu- 
ally rushed. ... A young woman had just been 
brought in. She was sitting up in bed combing 
her flaxen hair when Naida entered — a hush cov- 
ering her whole spirit and something of healing in 
the thought that this woman had come to be a 
mother. But this proved wrong. She had had 
her baby five months before. She had come for 
operation to-morrow. 

1 ' What is the matter ?" Naida asked. 
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"I don't quite know. I don't think it is serious. 
I got quite well after the baby. . . . Oh, I wish 
he could be here I I wish you could see him — but 
Bob, his father, had to go to his work to-day, if he 
is to be off to-morrow. We had to have a neigh- 
bor take care of little Bobby. ... I am glad you 
came. I can talk to you. How pretty you are! 
... I am not a bit afraid of the operation, dear. 
I don't think it is serious — " 

" Shall I finish your hair for you!" 

"Oh, no — it does not matter. I was only occu- 
pying my hands. ... If you will talk to me. . . . 
We live way at the other-end of Brooklyn, and 
I seem so far from little Bobby — " 

Naida's heart went out to her. This compas- 
sion eased the hardness and chill in her own breast. 
The young woman did not seem very ill, though 
restless and fevered — her thought continually of 
the child and to-morrow. Naida expressed a hope 
that they would not have to keep her long at 
Hobbes. 

"Oh, I'm sure it won't be long. I couldn't 
have consented to come, except that it would not 
take long. I'm so silly. The Doctor explained 
carefully what was the matter, but I couldn't un- 
derstand. I wouldn't go through it if there was 
danger. . . . They wouldn't let anything hap- 
pen to me — with Bobby only five months old. 
And Big Bob needs me. He is so frightened. . . . 
Please call me Flossie." 
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Naida asked questions about the baby to keep 
her mind from the terrifying loop which the 
young mother's mind had flung about to-morrow. 

. . He's so dear and has such wonderful 
ways. Why, only yesterday I was brushing the 
hearth, and struck the stove with the handle of the 
brush. It fell and I said 'Oh' with a jump. . . . 
I've been nervous, you know — never sick before, 
and this so strange — " 

1 i What did the baby say?" Naida bent forward 
with a smile. 

"I said 4 Oh,' with a jump, and little Bobby 
laughed right out. It was the first time. I knew 
then he was going to stay. ... I did it again 
when Bob came home. We nearly cried to see 
him laugh as he did in the morning. It made me 
forget about leaving him to-day. . . . That's the 
hard part. It isn't the operation — but I never 
left him before — " 

It all piled down as the long summer darkness 
fell. Dust and the smell of the beaten road came 
in through the open windows of Hobbes — and that 
smell of the slum which is part mouldy carpet 
and part soiled child. There was one madness 
in Fratchey Street. Those who lived there came 
to understand why the poor died for it — the sweet 
cold smell of lager beer that came out in smooth 
volumes over and beneath the swinging half -doors. 
There were many swinging half -doors in Fratchey 
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Street, as there are many sucking insects on a sick 
rose. And sometimes on the wave of lager there 
was a smell of sawdust, sometimes a song. The 
men who came home from work, licked their lips 
and filled their empty pails — and out from the 
depths and the pressure and the toil, their souls 
moved a little, like windows open to the south. 
This was the magic of the long summer twilights, 
but with the darkness, the enchantment ended, in 
blood and blow. 

Naida was thinking how beautiful and perfect 
animals are — dogs and horses, the cattle on the 
hills, and how sick and loathsome were men. She 
longed for beauty and the haunts of her girlish 
spirit, as the Fratchey passers-by licked their lips 
in longing for the floods within the swinging- 
doors. ... It was madness, this that she longed 
for, and madness that they thirsted for — madness 
that would break the prison at last, loose the 
smugness and the low propriety, ease the endless 
heavy labor of days, banish the evil that hid back 
of every human eye and ran forth a little way in 
the cloak of words from human lips. There was 
no love to die for; men died for madness. Men 
rushed into abominations and came here maimed 
or dying, and the look of their eyes was a longing 
for the madness again. Women in white were 
foul beneath. The laughter of young men and old 
held forms that were eaten and lipless and de- 
cayed. Everywhere was thirst — thirst. It was 
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the one note of that blended, phlegmy cry from 
the children's wards upstairs. 

The typhoid cases were athirst, and their fevers 
arose in the summer night. The ice-tubs were 
trundled in. Until she lost count, Naida brought 
suppers and glasses clinking with iced-water and 
iced-milk. . . . There was one who vomited con- 
tinually. . . . Pete sat up in a scald of irritation; 
the burned one held up his hands. And every- 
where she turned in the men's surgical, the eyes of 
the black man followed. Sometimes his look was 
like an appraising hand and sometimes she felt it 
as an ache in the small of her back. Enrique 
moaned in his sleep. . . . The operation to-mor- 
row-woman combed her flaxen-hair, said she was 
not afraid. 

Naida did not tire, but she tore. . . . When 
she could no longer bear it at last, she ran with a 
tray to her secret stairs. . . . Standing in the 
niche she heard the bells of Hobbes. Everybody 
wanted something — bells from every room. Ev- 
erybody wanted her, but she could not go. She 
was bewildered, more ill than any. The little life 
left in her breast called out to worship something 
— illusion again, but something far and high and 
pure, even if all were false behind it. . . . Bells 
— but they were far and sweet. There was the old 
rocking and humping; the south wind came in 
through the night, and the stars clicked like lights 
turned on. Yes, it was the tinkle of the camel- 
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bells, and there was the temple and the old priest 
to help her down. He raised two fingers in warn- 
ing — his eyes turned to the temple. . . . Now it 
was all different. It did not end there. The tem- 
ple was sharp in starlight. Some one crossed 
the court and came forth smiling— just the tips of 
his hands appearing from the white robe. But 
his hands were held out to her. She went to them, 
forgetting the priest. And just as they leaned to 
kiss — the smile flew from his face. 
And the face she looked into, frowned. 
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This that came was her seventh day and the 
most memorable. There was an empty cot in the 
men's surgical She seemed to know the whole 
significance, but the fact was slow to move for- 
ward to the brain. It was Enrique's. Miss 
Marsh, the night-nurse, followed her in, her face 
very white and tired. 

' ' Miss Donovan, you are to report at once to 
Miss Cavin. I am to stay on until relieved." 

Dr. Joe Callander, the surgeon's younger 
brother, was with the superintendent when Naida 
entered the lower office. Miss Cavin lifted her 
eyes leisurely to him, and Naida felt herself be- 
tween them, as he drew back of her to the door. 
He must have paused a moment, for Miss Cavin 
did not find her directly. There were softening 
touches here and there in the superintendent's 
dress — more gown than uniform. 

"Miss Donovan, why did you not report the 
condition of your patient yesterday in the men's 
surgical?" 

' 1 You mean Enrique f " 

"Yes." \ 
"I didn't know there was anything to report." v. 

02 
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"How is that possible, Miss Donovan? En- 
rique Talza died in convulsions last night — acute 
uremic poison — " 

"I only knew that he was feverish and slept 
throughout the afternoon. He walked to the win- 
dow in the forenoon.' ' 

"Did you fill out his chart in the morning f " 

"No." 

"You say that he walked to the window during 
the forenoon?" 
"Yes." 

"That will do. . . . Of course, as you come into 
your fuller duties, you will be expected to watch 
your patients more closely." 

Naida turned to the door. 

"Miss Donovan — " 

"Yes." 

"We never speak of these things." 
"Yes, Miss Cavin." 

In the hall the mask fell, and the horror of neg- 
lect bore in upon her. She could not torture the 
facts into blaming herself, but Enrique was gone. 
He had said he was going home and that she 
had brought him something from America. . . . 
They knew too much to blame her in her first 
week's service, but they had not done their part. 
They would use the fact that he got up and walked 
— to lie to themselves and to each other. They 
would say that Enrique falsely reported his con- 
dition. ... It would only be for one another. 
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No need of formal exoneration from such a case 
in the free wards of Hobbes. . . . But Enrique 
was gone. ... He had told her that he was bet- 
ter since she came. She wanted to run after him. 
Tears had come; her feet were flying with her 
thoughts. Yet she dreaded the long day — that 
empty cot above all. Miss Garner was in the 
men's surgical 

" Everything is delayed this morning. Miss 
Donovan," she said. "We must get this bathing 
out of the way. Begin with the cumulative 
arsenic — " 

She pointed to the black man. 

Naida saw his eyes. She retired to the hall, 
Miss Garner following with a queer smile. 

"I have only helped with bathing in the 
woman's ward. You do not mean for me — " 

" Don't be silly, Miss Donovan." 

"I cannot bathe that black man." 

' ' You must not know if he is black or white. He 
is ill" 

"I cannot do that now— oh, not to-day!" 
"Miss Donovan — " 

"I can do any drudgery, scrub the floors — " 
"We have ward-maids for that." 
"Have you no orderlies for bathing — men?" 
"You intend to devote yourself to women, Miss 
Donovan? . . . You may report to Miss Cavin." 
The red squirmy mouth looked square and white. 
Dr. Joe was in the superintendent's office. Miss 
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Cavin was standing. The younger Callander 
went out leisurely. 

"Well, Miss Donovan. You are calling this 
morning." 

Miss Cavin listened for Naida to stop speaking, 
rather than to hear what she-said. 

"The point is you have come to Hobbes where 
these things are expected of nurses. Are you bet- 
ter than other nurses ?" 

"No— no." 

"These things have to be done." 

The mask came automatically with Miss Cavin. 
Naida 's first impression of this woman's Southern 
heredity recurred. 

"You who are a Southern woman will appreci- 
ate how I feel," she said with intensity. 

"And so you are from the South?" 

"My father was a Southern Virginia Donovan," 
she replied. His picture returned to mind as seen 
on the day she hunted it to look at his mouth. 

Miss Cavin tapped her pen upon the desk. It 
occurred to Naida that the pen, the ink-eraser and 
well had been sterilized. 

"You may come to regard these things differ- 
ently. ... I have been thinking of putting you 
on night-duty at once. You have been here a 
week. You may go off duty now for the day and 
report to Miss Bonnie at eight." 

"Thank you, Miss Cavin." 

Naida was assigned to new quarters on the up- 
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per floor, at the end of the children's wards — a 
much smaller room with but two other cots beside 
her own. A window opened toward the river and 
from it the sky, at least, was unobstructed. She 
transferred her things and passed the morning 
there until the two night nurses came in for sleep 
about noon. Naida's mind was in a strange sort 
of struggle to drive a line through the past week's 
vast area of darkness — her thought being to rise 
above it if she could, and begin again. But it was 
all a moil. The passing of Enrique and the frown 
she had awakened to the night before, set it all to 
seething afresh the moment that order was begun. 
. . . Of the hospital itself, this young interne 
alone had been kind to her — alone had been 
human. Yet she had met his frown. ... If he 
had known how weary she was. 
She pressed her hand to her mouth. 
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... As she was passing out into the hall from 
her luncheon which was to be her supper here- 
after, Naida met the wheeled-stretcher from the 
operating-room. The yellow face that writhed 
there was Flossie's — the little mother of Bobby. 

• . . Naida was amazed that for hours she had 
forgotten this woman and her story. She was 
filled with a fear, already old, of the ultimate in- 
sensibility that would come to her from this con- 
stant association with misery. 

Naida put away the thought of leaving the build- 
ing. This was her penance for forgetting 
Flossie. She hastened upstairs to change her 
dress, having put off her uniform for street wear. 

Flossie's face had passed through a whole life 
since yesterday. Deep shadows were painted be- 
neath the eyes ; gray hollows were cupped in the 
cheeks. Broken and small she lay upon the bed. 

• . . Dr. Callander came in, his voice lowered for 
once. He left Crandall there, and Nurse Jenkins 
was already on duty in the room. 

"Did the husband stay?" Naida whispered to 
the latter. 

"He's outside. He made a scene. ... It's his 
fault. He couldn't keep still about his part — " 
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Naida's brain could not take it all. The room 
and the presence of Crandall, Callander's passing, 
the fumes of ether, and the little destroyed thing 
before her — all these seemed to hold her in the 
crudest grind of life. . . . She could not ask 
further. There was the sense of warm red heart 
about Jenkins, but it was walled in a mausoleum. 
Naida went away, but could not stay long. 

Flossie was awakening when she returned. 
She looked slowly around the room. Her hus- 
band was now sitting like a thing of wood and iron 
by the window — a big hard-handed boy with the 
smell of an oil-cup about him — suffering all he 
could for his bit of looseness. . . . They said 
that he broke out from a strange quiet, while the 
patient was yet conscious, telling all, before they 
could get him away. The woman had gone under 
with that story, she who had been holding to her 
babe so purely. . . . Callander came in again. 
Crandall remained with Jenkins. Naida stood 
back. 

Flossie's glance moved from one to another, 
passing over Bob vaguely as if he had utterly gone 
out of her consciousness. Now the glance held 
Naida and a certain light broke through the pain 
in the dilated eyes. 

She dashed the back of her hand against her 
lips. 

* ' Come here, ' ' she said. 
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. . I heard them say that I am not to go 
back to Bobby. I cannot believe it — can youf " 

Naida went forward and took Flossie's chilled 
hands. "I was not there, dear. No, I have not 
heard that— " 

"Oh, it is trne. Itistrne. I feel it now. And 
you know!" 

"Dear little mother of Bobby — no, I do not 
know. I just came to see how it was. They do 
not tell me. I am a new nurse, just beginning — 99 

The woman's eyes turned about, passed slowly 
from the man's figure by the window to Crandall 
and Jenkins, back to Naida again. The husband 
seemed to be sitting in a fog. Outside the gray 
had turned to rain. . . . The fingers escaped 
Naida 's hands and plucked at the air and at each 
other. The head turned from side to side. 

"I didn't think God would let me die — with a 
little baby. . . . But I don't know God. . . . 
They made me stop nursing my little baby, but 
they did not tell me I was dying inside. They 
made me come here. They said it was just a little 
while away from Bobby . . . and now they say 
it is too late. . . . You will get him for me ! You 
will get him for me !" 
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44 Do you want me to send to your neighbor's 
house!" Naida whispered. 

4 'Oh, I knew you would! You will get him for 
me — before I go!" 

"Give me your address — the house of the neigh- 
bor." 

4 4 Yes — but it is far. You must hurry. Mrs. 
Olmsted, at 17 Aylmer Street, Brooklyn. Tell her 
that Flossie wants her baby. She will know there 
is no mistake. . . . Flossie wants her baby — " 

"I'll do what I can." 

Naida hastily arose and put down the address. 
Crandall was watching her critically. . . . The 
husband stood up, wiping his mouth, turning to 
take hold of the back of the chair. 

"I might go for her," he said. 

4 4 No — no. I would not trust him ! ' ' The voice 
from the bed was hollow. 4 4 He must not touch the 
baby. I don't know him any more. He is the 
one who let me die — don't you see?" 

4 4 Yes, I see," said Naida. 

The man felt for the seat of the chair and let 
himself down, watching her. Crandall went to 
him, hammering his shoulder with lightly closed 
hand, repeating this sentence : 

4 4 No words — hear me? No words — sit tight — 
no words. You've said enough." 

The man wiped his mouth. 

Naida looked about. It was the madness world. 

She left the room, Nurse Jenkins following. 
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"It's no use, Miss Donovan. " 
"Is she really dying f " 

"She won't be with ns an hour. That was 
made clear to me, when Dr. Callander looked up 
from the surgical- work and told us to put on rub- 
ber gloves." 

"She must have the chance — " 

Jenkins shrugged her shoulders. 

With the queer stealth for which she was well- 
known. Miss Garner suddenly appeared between 
them. 

"You will learn, Miss Donovan, that it is wiser 
to spend time off duty away from the Hospital.' ' 

"I meant to. I was dressed. But this is the 
little mother I sat with yesterday. . . . She wants 
her baby — " 

"It does not seem possible." 

"But I have told her I would try. I have five 
dollars for the vehicle — " 

"You should not take these things upon your- 
self, Miss Donovan." 

Naida stared at her. "Why, it seems — she 
should have the chance — a dying woman calling 
for her baby — " 

"Perhaps at some future time, you will manage 
the hospital, Miss Donovan." 

Miss Garner turned away. 

The hall was empty. Naida 's whole energy 
arose in an internal cry for Dr. Rideau. She hur- 
riel to the corridor to look out a front window. 
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His carriage was not in front. She could think 
only of her secret stairs in this culmination of 
misery and dismay. Head bowed, her steps fly- 
ing, she would have collided at this last turn with 
Dr. Nick, except for his remarkably swift stepping 
aside. Naida halted. 

"Oh, will you help me?" she cried. 

It was her old voice that could not be lifted 
above a whisper in stresses of emotion. 

"Yes," he said. 

She told him briefly, beginning with her call 
yesterday afternoon and ending: "... It's at 
Mrs. Aylmer's — no, Mrs. Olmsted — here — " 

She gave him the paper. 

"The one who goes must say, 1 Flossie wants her 
baby, Flossie wants her baby.' . . . Oh, it must 
be . . . and it's just a little thing — just laughed 
out loud for the first time — " 

Dr. Nick regarded her for an instant, and then 
said queerly : "Forgive me." 

"And oh, I have five dollars upstairs — for the 
vehicle. It's all my doing, you see." 

"We won't need that right away, Miss Dono- 
van. I can't leave just now, but the elevator- 
man will go. I'll take care of his work and mine. 
He is trustworthy." 

"Will he leave now?" 

"Yes, at once. . . . You go back to her, if you 
wish. . . . * Flossie wants her baby.' " 
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"Yes, that's it — so Mrs. Olmsted will know. 
Thank you." 

Three were in the room when Naida returned — 
the flaxen-haired woman. Nurse Jenkins and the 
figure in the fog by the window. Naida did not 
know that she had been breathing open spaces and 
that there was something vital as sunlight in her 
veins — until she entered the little room and felt 
the fighting and the darkness of earth once more. 
The Mother held her with her eyes for a moment. 

"I wanted you to go— but I want you to stay, 
too—" 

"It has been arranged better than I could do it. 
I don't know Brooklyn at all. I couldn't bring 
him so quickly. Besides, I want to be here with 
you." 

"You will not go from me again!" 
"No." 

"Are you just one girlt" the woman asked 
strangely. 

"Just one, dear. I am holding your hands. 
He'll not be long coming now. . . . Sleep a little 
minute — I holding your hands?" 

"Sleep!" 

Flossie said the word twice more and screamed. 

"Sleep — it is all sleep! It's coming like a 
mist. I did not want to sleep. I wanted to live — 
to see him grow into a man — to take his arm when 
he was a man. ... I saw it all before he came. 
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That he would be kind and brave and that I would 
be there to see what I had done. But it was all a 
lie. ... I did not know God would do this. I 
shall not be there at all to take his arm. God is 
not what I thought. . . . And he — " She pointed 
her finger at the man by the window — " he is not 
what I thought!" 

"But little Bobby is what you thought, dear — 
and you will know — " 

The woman listened to that. 

"It's worth it all, too. You have borne him. 
. . . And sometime I will tell him how you held 
to him, and how we brought him to you at the last, 
and how you smiled because you could see more 
than we could see — " 

"I am afraid to see. What I saw before is not 
true. . . . They thought I was under the ether 
because I lay still. I was not afraid. I lay still, 
breathing deep as they said . . . and then he be- 
gan to talk. They could not stop him . . . and it 
was all like a den smelling of blood and bones — " 

"But little Bobby is true. I knew that yester- 
day when you told me how he laughed. I saw it 
in your eyes then. 'This is a true mother, ' I said. 
4 This is a mother who has something to say to the 
world, and the little one who laughs will say it for 
her— ' " 

Flossie listened to that. . . . 

It was darker in the room. Naida had been 
hearkening for the step that would mean the child. 
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She had no thought of what she said. . . . Jen- 
kins was gone. The shadow by the window did 
not lift nor move. Naida felt something behind 
her and turned to find Dr. Nick there. . . . Yes, 
something from him had come to her in the hall. 
It came now. It was like sun and wind. It was in 
her veins like a power. . . . She had turned back 
to the woman, but still saw him in her mind. 

1 1 Oh, tell me again — how you know. You must 
be a mother. Tell how you know!" 

" Because I saw you were a mother. Mothers 
know. I saw it at once. That's why I came again 
to-day — to you. ... I said they can take every- 
thing — but they cannot destroy a mother's gift 
to the world. ... He will be here now very 
soon. . . 

Callander came in. The flaxen-haired woman 
shut her lids tightly and moaned. She held fast 
to Naida who was forced to stay, while the sur- 
geon bent over her shoulder to the face on the 
bed. Naida almost swooned at his nearness. 
There were red gushing lines under her eyes. . . . 
She heard the snap of a jaw by the window and 
the movement of feet jerked in. Dr. Nick went 
to the figure there. Callander spoke: 

"Want light — don't you? Don't want to sit in 
the dark, do you?" 

He bunted his thumb into the switch button. 

The woman screamed. . . . Dr. Nick pressed 
out the light again, and drew the door to. The 
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last of the day came in lingeringly. It was all to 
do again. . . . Naida 's back was aching, her 
throat parched with waiting. She turned her 
eyes often to Dr. Nick, and was always reassured. 

". . . They will not let me see him. I know it 
now. They do not mean to let him come. ... It 
is dark. It is cold. . . . You do not understand 
. . . but you will see him. You will tell little 
Bobby — " 

Naida could not answer that moment. She was 
very still. Something in her mind and some 
strength from behind her had joined to will the 
child there, to banish distance and overcome time. 

"Oh, God — do not you be silent!" Flossie cried 
out. 

Naida bent to her. "You cannot fail. You 
will see. These things do not change. You 
loved and dreamed and bore. ... He will live, 
and you will not be gone while he lives — " 

The look of listening came to Flossie's face, 
the eyes wide and filling with the gray from the 
window. On her lips the smile grew. ... In the 
strangeness of it all, Naida did not feel surprised 
at the change. She had ceased to listen for the 
step in the hall. 

The Mother's arms were held out. The look 
in Flossie's eyes and the look of her lips, were 
as if her arms were filled. . . . They heard her 
say: 

"You did come — didn't you, Bobby f . . . Ah, 
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Flossie wanted baby so . . . and he came . . . 
and pretty soon his father will come home!" 

When Naida felt herself again in the silence, 
her left hand was outstretched behind her, and 
was held in the hand of the young Doctor who 
had stood at her back so long. They had cov- 
ered Flossie's face. 

"You were wonderful, Miss Donovan," Dr. 
Nick whispered. 

It was forty minutes after that before the child 
was really brought. Callander had entered mean- 
while. Nurse Jenkins explained to him the mys- 
terious happiness of the mother at the last, as if 
her arms had been really filled. 

Callander passed out with an unfinished re- 
mark about death-bed illusions. 

Dr. Nick placed the child upon the gaunt knees 
of the father. 

"It was only that he didn't wait for her," he 
whispered to Naida. 

Long ago Naida had heard a story that had to 
do with a man who had not waited for his woman. 
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The abyss of that first week at Hobbes did not 
exhaust her because of the revolting spectacles 
furnished, nor on account of the expenditure of 
physical and mental energy which the work de- 
manded from one untrained. It was the level- 
ness everywhere — the lack of dream, the solid 
materiality which to her was worse than death. 
Her very source of life was cut off in these low 
pressures ; she moved among them as one lost to 
all loveliness and law; she cried out continually 
for something to worship, for something lifted, 
for a voice or a touch that might even be con- 
strued as sacred. 

To Naida the great episodes of her life before 
the coming of Hobbes were three : the bee-swarm- 
ing and what the Big Friend brought to it; the 
meeting of May and the Big Friend ; and the baby 
that Dr. Bideau brought in the lamplight to the 
Still Woman's room above her own in lower New 
York. 

Perhaps any child could have seen the golden 
disk about the bees, if he stared long enough. It 
does not require a mystic to see strange things 
in crystal; but what Naida saw in the meeting of 
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May and the Big Friend has more especially to 
do with that class of women who seem called to 
motherhood from their earliest days. This was 
more than a well-mated pair finding each other. 
To Naida that meeting in the little cottage on the 
shore meant a world of unexpressed things hav- 
ing to do with herself, as certainly as the call that 
little Samuel heard in the night. It meant fairies 
and renunciations and consecrations and a giving 
to each other that had something immortal about 
it. It meant the bringing into the world of a 
noble child. To Naida Donovan, motherhood 
was the supreme function. 

All that she loved had to do with that; her 
lover to come had to do with that. The meeting 
of May and the Big Friend symbolized that, be- 
cause all about them were intimations of another 
that would complete the trinity. To her these 
intimations were thrillingly beautiful because 
they touched her own work, just as the great re- 
nunciations thrilled the boy-Stephen and the mis- 
ery of Nazareth stirred the compassion of the 
boy-Christ. The producers of the world are al- 
ways drawn in their youth to those who have 
done in a way that which they are called to do. 

The Still Woman of the upper room had lost 
herself in her solitary passion; she had lost her 
husband through it. There was something in 
that night which made all physical agony pure 
and great. There was something in the coming 
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of that huge strange Doctor to their house, that 
was like the Guest that came to Martha and Mary. 
There was something of the touch of that child 
to her own throat that made a woman of a girl, 
and forever dimmed the crimson lure of all 
harlotry and wantonness and gratification. . . . 
She had loved the Still Woman and loved the 
great soft-breasted miracle-handed man in wrin- 
kled clothes, who was like a mate to Mother 
Nature herself, one of the handlers and conserv- 
ers of the very forces of life. She had loved the 
child of that house. She had loved the bees and 
the mating of the lovers. For her, there was a 
light from the Unseen upon all these; and these 
were the loves of her life, because they had to do 
with her own passion. We can only love that 
which has to do with our creativeness. 

Two nights afterward, a quarter of an hour 
before the eight o'clock bell, Naida was in her 
room alone. The two other night-nurses were 
still below in the dining-room. Her door was 
pushed open, and Dr. Bideau came in. Naida 
felt her knees bob as a nun's might. The old 
man did not speak; his smile was encompassing. 
His hands seemed impatient, and because they 
were alone, she held out both her hands. He was 
looking at her under the spectacles — the vast face 
tilted back and smiling. 

"One does not become lovely or gracious by 
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avoiding these things in Fratchey Street," he 
said. "One must know all. If one is inclusive 
enough — one can take all this and be lovely and 
gracious, too. It is all here — but some see only 
part. They think it is all misery and pain. And 
some live where everything is spacious and per- 
fumed, and they say they would die if they were 
brought here — but they see only part. It is all 
here. . . . You do not call for me." 

"I have had so much to learn — and it was all 
so black." 

. . I knew a peasant woman — a Russian 
peasant woman, who carried one child on her hip, 
while another was on the way and another on the 
floor. . . . Year after year, never raising her 
voice. She used to wear a rope around her 
waist, and pull the knot to the back so it would 
not scrape the child's leg. And she moved about 
everywhere in her house without raising her 
voice, and her bare feet was a steady sound like 
rain in that house. She had many children and 
to one she gave a double life. ... She was not 
afraid to give. She knew all — " 

His eyes were blinking around the room. The 
hush had come over Naida that she had felt be- 
fore. She did speak, but listened — something 
within aching with the stress of her listening. 

4 'There are two women — just two women in the 
world. One is a Desert and one is a Valley. 
The desert women take all. They thirst and 
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thirst — and give nothing; but the valley women 
are fruitful. They are the deep wet valleys that 
bring forth. They are all Marys. . . . Sometime 
they shall know who is good for them — and when 
they find him — they will give the double life to 
their little ones. . . . Dr. Bideau would know, too. 
. . . You have not asked for me — " 

"It is all better now, Dr. Bideau. You knew 
it was for me — to fight it out. It is all right now. 
. . . Tell me more." 

"Sometime — they shall know what they can do. 
The fruitful valleys do not know yet. Anything 
grows. They give forth what falls. It all comes 
forth. But sometime they shall choose. They 
shall say to all who do not belong, 'No. You will 
not do. I am waiting for my man who comes.' 
. . . They will wait for the true husband-man. 
There is one for every fruitful valley, but they 
do not know yet, and they bring forth the seed 
that falls. That's why they are not mothers of 
God. It is because they do not know . . . but 
they are all Marys. Dr. Bideau knows. He has 
heard their cry. . . . They know and understand 
when they cry out at the bearing. But they for- 
get afterward. Dr. Bideau has heard their 
hearts. They tell him all that they forget after- 
ward. . . . We do not have their men around 
listening, for they would hear too much. Dr. 
Bideau sends the men away — 'Bun away to the 
saloon and drink lots, 9 he says. 'Drink for me, 
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too. Lots for me. I am a big man.' . . . And 
I see what they have brought forth . . . but th« 
mothers know before they look, and they say to 
me, 4 1 know, but I had hate all the time, and it 
burned him!' . . . 'I was afraid all the time, so 
he is afraid/ . . . And another says, 'My love 
went out to another man — oh, God if he could 
have been the father of this, it would have been 
different V . . . Dr. Rideau knows. Sometime 
they shall be mothers of God. Hah, they should 
let the Marys tend to these things. These are not 
men-matters. Men should run away and play 
with the deserts until they are called. . . ." 

The eight o'clock bell struck. For an instant 
she clung to him. 

" 4 'Why, bless me!" he muttered. 
"Oh, I love you so, Dr. Rideau!" 
"Bless me — you must speak to Sarah about it." 
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There was something very real going on at 
Hobbes. It was in an upper private room — a 
case of typhoid in charge of Dr. Bideau 's Sarah. 

A giant of a boy belonging to one of the fami- 
lies of Dr. Bideau 's practice had come from col- 
lege delirious with fever. Sarah had refused to 
nurse him in his own home, and Dr. Bideau had 
refused to trust any other nurse in this case, 
since he had his peculiar interest in the boy. The 
parents, believing in these gods, bowed to their 
imperious wills, and one of Sarah's classic battles 
was on in the upper room. 

She knew no day or night-shift. When she 
took a case of typhoid, she took it all, not permit- 
ting the chance of any auxiliary to undo or upset 
her work. The doctor in charge became her as- 
sistant. According to his knowledge of life and 
death and his capacity for self-abnegation, he was 
cheerful or not about it. In the case of Dr. 
Bideau himself, he would run and carry most dili- 
gently, for he perceived a power in the room with 
Sarah there. These two understood each other. 

Sarah was fifty with a gray-brown pug as large 
as an apricot at the back of her head and a lean 
brown deep-lined face. Her eyes were some- 
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times very dull, but could be bright, and intensely 
so. It was like a ruined castle that suddenly be- 
comes a festival of inner light. Her arms were 
long and stringy, her hands rough and hard and 
old. She never knew pain, but had much to do 
with nerves because she loved stimulants better 
than food. She was very hard and tight and bent 
a little — like a horse constantly in harness and 
inured to the road. She belonged to Hobbes, but 
was her own law, as was Dr. Kideau and in a 
lesser way Dr. Nick. These two were her own. 
The "Miss" of hospital usage was gone in 
Sarahs case, except from those whom she did not 
respect. They were several. 

All Hobbes seemed to be conscious of the battle 
upstairs. The sense of expectancy and tension 
was the same that keepers sometimes notice in a 
zoological garden when there is some huge birth 
on. It was not the life or death of the boy, but 
Sarah's quiet remark that she could not lose, ex- 
cept in case of interference or complication, 
which added a sort of professional stress to the 
work. She had never failed. 

Once at six in the morning before the crisis, 
Naida was passing the door, when Sarah came 
out, trembling violently: 

"Bring me a pot of black coffee; have it strong 
and bring it quick — there's a good child." 

Naida ran and made it herself. . . . Then there 
was the night of silence — the fourth or fifth night. 
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The door was ajar and all was unusually quiet. 
Dr. Bideau came twice, but did not enter the 
room. He stood at the door, waiting to be called 
or sent away. The second time Naida was stand- 
ing beside him. Sarah's old figure was on her 
knees at the bed. There was something of sanc- 
tity about it all for Naida, as she stood by Dr. 
Bideau and looked in upon that silent slave. The 
impressiveness had not to do with the red-faced 
boy. He was somehow apart. Naida pressed 
her filled eyelids together again and again to see 
clearly. Dr. Bideau 's arm moved out, found her 
waist and rested there. The light was dim within 
and dimmer in the hall. ... At last Sarah 
stirred — turned. Her consciousness seemed to 
come in from somewhere, as she turned to them. 
Then gently, slowly, with wide gesture, she waved 
them away. Dr. Bideau did not move. 

It was the crisis — after that the dread inertia. 
The young man lay like a fallen tree, neither car- 
ing to live nor fearing to die. Indeed, though 
delirium was gone, the fight was not with him. 
Sarah was holding him to the earth. She lost all 
sense of everything but that. Naida heard her 
voice : 

. . But you must fight, too, Terry. . . . 
You must come in now. You must help me — 
come in closer, Boy . . . Hear me ! Come in and 
fight your fight. Sarah can only hold them back 
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now, Sarah is failing. . . . Don't lay down now, 
Terry. Come in — oh, they need you in the 
game — " 

It was either an inspiration, or some one must 
have told her his connection with athletics. 

1 1 The team needs you. They are crying — 
'Terry! Terry !' . . . You must save the day for 
the team. . . . Big boy — dear, brave, big boy. 
. . . Now you're listening to me — " 

The voice trailed down into confidence and low 
ecstasy. . . . She was like a man's loved girl one 
moment, like a tender imploring mother the next — 
until his flicker of dormant vitality took fire from 
her own. 

She had arisen. The window was filling with 
gray. Sarah raised her arms and yawned — 
stretched her back, but dropped limp again in 
standing posture. She saw her own at the door, 
and went to him. 

"For God's sake, hold me a minute," she said 
dully. "It's little use I have for a man's arms." 

Dr. Bideau took her, his big hands fanning be- 
hind her narrow back. Naida ran to the diet- 
kitchen to make coffee. Sarah followed her 
there, and began to sob in the roller-towel. 

"You're a good child to think pf this. I'm 
all shot to hell. . . . No, I don't need anything. 
Nothing but coffee. I had to get this sob-stuff 
out of me before I got back. Dr. Kideau is stand- 
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ing by. ... I think I'd better take this coffee 
along. There may be a yellow streak in the lad. 
Ah, what a night it was, before God!" 

Five days afterward, just after Naida went on 
duty in the evening, she heard voices in Terry's 
room. Dr. Eideau was within. . . . Sarah sat 
dull-eyed and hateful by the window. The pa- 
tient was lying flat on his back, but rolling his 
head and making querulous sounds. Apparently 
there had been a long-continued coaxing. 
Sarah's voice was low and sleety: 

"I told you before to lie still. Nothing but 
milk — nothing but milk and you've had that — " 

Terry groaned. 

4 ' Ah, Sarah. I could eat you — I'm so hun- 
gry!" 

No answer, from the window, then a soft re- 
newed coaxing: "Dearest Sarah — just a little 
broth—" 

She turned like a flash and hissed at him, 
cross as a tabby weaning a litter. 

"Ha-a-a-a-ah!" he hissed back. "You're a 
ramrod!" 

Dr. Eideau was chuckling in his vast pouch. 
His laugh was always noiseless. 

Sarah darted up and flung her arms. 

"God, how I hate 'em, when they're getting 
well! ... I ask you once more, Doctor, will you 
take me away from this dam' kid, before I mur- 
der him!" 
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It was Sarah who told Naida of Nikon, of the 
coming of Dr. Bideau 's carriage that Spring day 
from Ellis Island and what the Doctor had said 
as he held the boy in his arms. Because she was 
a compassionate in her own secret and strange 
way, Sarah caught the very essence of Nikon's 
ideals. But she was at her best talking about her 
idol, the old accoucheur. 

"I would rather follow one of his impulses than 
the careful judgment of any one else," she said. 
1 i In the old days the whole hospital followed Dr. 
Bideau. We were nearer right then than in these 
noisy days. ... It wasn't the idea of service, 
that sent him to Ellis Island. Dr. Bideau would 
blush and turn away if you said it was a fine thing 
to do that for a peasant boy. Service — those 
who talk much don't know what it means. You 
can't do anything for another — without doing 
more for yourself. Dr. Bideau took me out of 
Fratchey Street, when I was playing one man 
against another and drink in the middle. I 
stopped the men and I stopped the drink for him 
— and I loved both. Why did he bring me here 
to work, and stand by me against the staff that 
knew I hadn't been straight? Because he came 
to get a baby one night in a house not two blocks 
away, and I was the only one in the house sober 
enough to help him. God knows, I was far from 
sober, at that. But he liked the way I helped 
him — that was all. You don't have to hit him 
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with a bed-post. And what's come of it? Not 
much, you'll say — " 

"I should say very much, after what I saw 
the other night— that night you held Mr. Terry 
here," Naida whispered. 

4 6 Well, perhaps, you can see something, but I 
know I It doesn't matter what others think and 
see. / know. It was work to me. A night like 
that with Terry is like hunting to a man, like 
winning a battle or writing a poem. I feel some- 
thing finer than being full, something finer than 
a man can bring to me. Maybe I didn't know the 
right man — though I tried a lot to find him. 
There's something in a case like that which sets 
me free I . . . Service — hell. Some people think 
they acquire merit by sacrificing something, by 
stopping to help some one. They remind you of 
it. They don't begin to live, until they do these 
things because they can't help it — because it sets 
'em free. My God, that's what happens. Do 
you think I care for that boy? No, but I did that 
night. I loved him — loved him — oh, if you could 
only know how I loved him that night I . . . And 
Dr. Rideau — I'd die for him now, to-night, to- 
morrow, any time. Do you think he wants any- 
thing from me because he could see a nurse in a 
street-wench? No— it set him free to find he was 
right. Somewhere in his great chest there's a 
part that belongs to me. He'd miss it — if I 
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didn't fill it. But words haven't anything to do 
with the matter. 

"And it's the same with little Nikon. I think 
of him so, unless he happens to be in sight. Dr. 
Bideau saw one of his own. Service — people 
smell when they talk of doing things for others. 
Dr. Nick would die for him. But unless the mo- 
ment is just right — they pass like acquaintances. 
Let him get into trouble though, you'll see 'em 
together — like as not talking about something 
else. That's the odd thing — you get what Dr. 
Bideau has to say, from what he doesn't say. . . . 
It seems to be getting with him that we need — " 

"Oh, I understand that so well!" Naida said. 

"Of course you do, or I wouldn't be talkin' 
here half the night. He didn't say to me to stop 
men or drink — I knew enough. I've tried every- 
thing else — arsenic, morphia, cocaine, heroin, cof- 
fee — nothing makes a fool of me but whiskey 
and . . . Some people are like that. What's 
your devil, little girlt" 

"I don't know—" 

"It isn't men — I've seen that already. It isn't 
drink or drugs yet. Maybe it's a man — " 

"It was Dr. Bideau who brought me here," 
Naida said, "because I helped him one night with 
a baby." 

"Yes, yes, I know, dear. You're one of us — 
and there's only a few now. It's all Callander at 
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Hobbes — all Callander and that truck — but we 
know who the Doctor is. We know who to go to 
— don't we, child?" 
"Yes." 

"And little Nikon is a doctor. He's more than 
that. He's a healer — he doesn't know it yet. 
But Dr. Bideau does and old Sarah knows. . . . 
He thinks he is a peasant, and maybe he is. It 
doesn't matter — but if peasants ever bred a pair 
of hands like his — " Sarah laughed softly. 
"There's your bell again, dear." 
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One night, passing the men's surgical, Naida 
heard a sound of singing. It was sweet and low 
and the timbre of it touched and awakened 
something familiar in her heredity. She could 
not pass. It was 

"Swing a-low, sweet char-i-ot — 
Come for to carry me home — " 

Though the voice was weak, there was the 
depth and lilt of one who had sung much and 
learned how — a darkey voice with its over-the- 
line wistfulness and beauty — the one gift of the 
African race that has stormed the heart of the 
North, and upon which the natural music of the 
North (when it finds time to sing its own songs) 
shall be based. The picture flashed back beyond 
the temporary Eden of cotton-lands and planta- 
tion-cabins, across the equator, and brought back 
the mystery of the lower continent, something of 
the very oldest and most foreign times of the 
earth. Miss Marsh came out. 

"Hello," she whispered. "Isn't he sweet!" 

"Who is it!" Naida asked huskily. 

"Why, old black Joe. You were here— you 
must remember." 
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6 6 The cumulative arsenic T" 
"Yes." 

Naida choked, but did not move. 

"Why, he's a saint. ... He always sings when 
he feels the least bit well. He was a professional 
singer. It will be all different here when he 
goes." 

"Could I go in a minute!" 
"Yes, of course." 

Naida entered, smiling around to the cots and 
giving Pete a separate nod. Enrique's was no 
longer empty. She went to the black man, and 
lowered to her heels beside him. ... He had not 
heard her words that day, but perhaps others had 
told him why she had been changed to night-duty. 
There is so little gossip for their minds, that they 
search into and turn over again and again all the 
changes of the ward. 

He went on singing, but took her hand which 
reached for his. It was such a great loose hand 
— and she got from it, as she could not from his 
face, the idea of great age. 

The verse was finished. 

"Thank you, Joe," she whispered. "I loved 
that. Oh, and I needed it, too. I will come again 
— if I may. And sometime I'll come back to this 
ward to work." 

"Ah, we missed you, Missie!" he said. "But 
Miss Marsh is a great young woman, and I see 
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you's coming along right purty. We all sure 
missed you from the day-times/ ' 

She could have bathed him now — helped with 
her tears. . . . The full meaning of Dr. Bideau's 
first sentence returned to her — as his meanings 
always completed themselves afterward. 

". . . One does not become lovely or gracious 
by avoiding these things in Fratchey Street. If 
one is inclusive enough, one can take all this — and 
be lovely and gracious, too." 

"And, Joe," she said, turning away, "the first 
one I scrub when I come back — " 

"And now you're laughin' at old Joe. . . . 
T 'won't do no good, Missie — I'm fast black." 



PAET FOUR 



LIQUID SUNLIGHT 
1 

Dr. Nick reflected long and seriously upon the 
fact that he had wanted to kiss the new nurse, 
whom he found asleep in the niche of the old 
back stairway. It had surprised him in himself, 
not, however, that he felt there was evil to be 
drawn from the lips of the most enticing young 
woman he had ever seen in Hobbes or anywhere 
else. Moreover, it was not his way to appro- 
priate anything of the sort, in which he was dif- 
ferent from the other internes. There would 
have to be a bestowal in his case, but that did not 
alter the fact of the impulse, which was not a mere 
passing pleasantry, but a straight upstanding de- 
sire that pulled every other passion of his life out 
of its wonted path. Added to this, the afternoon 
in and out of the room in which Flossie wanted 
her baby, had somehow impressed upon Dr. Nick 
a far deeper and fuller conception of what such a 
bestowal would mean from Naida Donovan. 

A more natural physician never lived; his 
ideals and his awe for his calling were out of all 
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proportion with the career, as understood by Cal- 
lander or any member of his classes. Dr. Nick 
was intensely sophisticated in his understanding 
of life for his years, but had not scarred himself 
for his knowledge. His first idea was that a man 
must be well himself, before he can heal the sick. 
To be well in his case, meant a mental as well as 
a bodily health. He did not feel above any man 
or woman who suffered ills from their indulgences, 
but he felt that if he were to heal them, he must be 
free not only from their illnesses but from the in- 
dulgences which caused them. He knew that as the 
favored one of Dr. Rideau, his future practice in 
all likelihood mainly concerned women and young 
women; and to take upon himself this work, Dr. 
Nick felt that he must not only clear himself from 
the illness of indulgence, but must master in his 
own case the passions of productivity. All this 
is merely to say that he had reverence and awe 
for his chosen work, and that the splendor of its 
call to him made renunciation easy. 

He did not feel noble in any way in holding 
these ideals. They were absolutely secret. The 
career did not demand them ; and yet, personally 
he did not see how he could go about such prac- 
tice without them. From a boy he had held these 
ideals; the lines of his life had built around them. 

Like all great workers he had touched many 
times upon the mystery of things above and be- 
neath the plain facts of life. He was like Sarah 
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and Dr. Rideau in the one essential — that money 
could not pay, except in the most recondite and 
secondary fashion, for this turning loose of one's 
full powers. Money paid Callander and the rest, 
but Dr. Nick belonged to a different school in 
this regard. He was never really at work until 
free from all idea of material payment. In fact, 
he had wondered many times at the strange sys- 
tems of life which brought money at all, for the 
doing of things that one loved above all else. It 
wasn't service with Dr. Nick, either. He had 
found joy in the work of a physician that no other 
moments of life had furnished. He moved about 
New York's most aggravated slum-patch, known 
by children and men and women, without the 
slightest taint of helping his kind or of lifting or 
loving men. He loved to heal them; he loved to 
learn through his hands what to do. He loved 
to feel the thing to do going out through his 
hands. 

There was another mystery about this physi- 
cian work. It was like a vast secret treasure- 
house that was his own, with the single reserva- 
tion that he must understand its contents. 
Everything was there for him; but he must under- 
stand it part by part, and at last assemble the 
whole. It was thus that he had learned Hobbes 
and Fratchey Street, and knew them now as did 
no other. To understand he must toil ceaselessly, 
keep clean and lose himself in his work. 
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There was something that challenged in that 
afternoon in Flossie's room. He had seen many 
times what Callander and his set called the il- 
lusions of the dying, but this explanation did not 
altogether satisfy here. Flossie had been dead 
forty minutes before the child was brought; and 
yet she had passed with all the joy of the child in 
her arms. Her arms had fitted to it; her smile 
had welcomed it — her voice and words had be- 
longed to a mother whose child had been restored. 
He wondered what Miss Donovan thought about 
this. Her hand had stretched out behind her, 
reaching for his. . . . One night he saw her 
sitting at the south end of the third floor, by a 
window that opened to the rusty fire-escape. It 
was very late. Outside, the brief stillness of the 
small hours was beginning — only occasional 
voices from the street and the deep voices from 
the ships in the harbor — a hot and windless night. 

He wanted to talk very much, but did not dare 
to stay, lest fault be found with her. It was not 
customarily permissible for internes to hold con- 
versation with the nurses. 

Often at night, when all her patients were as 
comfortable as possible, wanting nothing, the 
wards clean and in order, Naida would sit for a 
time by that south window and stare away 
through the rusty fire-escape. Sometimes she 
knew a wild longing to run into the deep woods — 
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just for the passion of being lost. So many of her 
daylight hours were spent in trying to sleep, 
that the order of her life was a little bewildered. 
She missed the sunlight, yearned for it with deep 
ardor, not city sunlight — but full day upon 
oceans and forests. Her pictures were vaster 
than formerly, when little glens and tiny wood- 
lands filled her heart. She sensed the broad 
earth now in her longings; she desired the un- 
broken forests. 

There was one picture that repeated often and 
brought a smart to her eyes ; yet it was like noth- 
ing she had seen or known in girlhood. It always 
came at the end of an imagined walk through deep 
shadows of beech and elm. She would lose time 
and space in those vast gloomy aisles, enchanted 
in the hush and wonder of the forest — then ahead 
she would see the straight thin lines of day 
through the trees. Approaching, the lines would 
brighten and take their gold ; she would feel her- 
self entering the warmth of the light, the old 
leaves dry and crackling under her feet. She had 
loved the shadows, but now was full of fervor 
for the light, her whole body cold and white from 
the shade. When she could bear it no longer, 
the forest would end abruptly, without the least 
thinning of trees, and before her was a still val- 
ley in the embrace of the high sun. A valley that 
sloped to the south, lost in a kind of love-ecstasy, 
a strange haze in the golden light — Mother 
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Earth's breathing and her magnetism pouring 
forth to her master, and Naida would smell the 
trees, the golden warmth pressing upon the leaves 
and trunks at the edge of the forest, the sweetest 
odor of a summer afternoon — sun upon wood. 

It came from her need of sunlight — the pure 
light of solitudes, of fields and hills and forests 
and a water-level to the end of sight. . . . More 
and more there was a profound expectancy, 
throughout all her night-work, that Dr. Nick 
would appear and speak. 

She remembered his frown. No other had ever 
stirred her in the least measure in comparison. 
She thought of the details of his early years at 
Hobbes so many times, that his coming with the 
yellow-ticket, his learning the language, his 
studies and incessant usefulness, were like inci- 
dents of her own life. Often she was actually 
puzzled to detach his part from her own. 

Yet he was afraid of her. She felt this again 
and again with aching misery. It made her think 
of her life with Judith; it made her think of her 
mouth. She could not manage the sense that 
came to her from his strange withholding; it 
aroused a deep terror in her heart. His frown 
and repressions were barriers — like pushing 
hands held out against her. It attacked all the 
mystery — that he should not be as ready to re- 
ceive as she was to give. 

Naida trembled to find herself thinking as 
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closely to the Great Subject as this. She sensed 
every peril, but above all was the horror of doubt 
and of being mistaken. There was in her heart a 
heaving and pressure. Though her mind did not 
accept it, her heart seemed eager to bestow itself. 
She had never counted upon doubt; she had 
thought even that her mouth would be the mouth 
for the one. May had said, ' i Keep it for the 
One!" ... 

Again, when Dr. Nick was talking of his work, 
or of something that had to do with their work to- 
gether, she saw a depth of calmness in his gray 
eyes, something like heaviness of sleep — as if his 
heart was not stirred in the slightest by her pres- 
ence. This calmness grew upon her, shook her, 
took its place with the frown and the repressions, 
yet she. was amazed at her own voice when she 
spoke to him. Its depth and softness, its quality 
of tone had never been called from Naida Dono- 
van before — not even with children. And some- 
times when he smiled it was like a rush of sun 
and wind between them. 

. . . She had become more than ever slim. 
She was often tired. Gradually it dawned upon 
her that the first week at Hobbes had burnt out 
something that was not to be replenished readily. 
She was living still in an intensity of emotion that 
was using up more than her food and rest sup- 
plied. One night she found tears in her eyes, as 
she carried a hot-water bag through an empty 
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hall, and the oause of it was a sudden picture of 
a country-road in the dusk, and the smell of cat- 
tle and the weedy roadside. One afternoon on 
her free day, she crossed to Brooklyn, because 
they told her that she could reach the country 
more quickly there than from Manhattan, but di- 
rections failed (as they always did) and precious 
hours were consumed on dusty car-lines and the 
straggle-ends of that enormous municipality. 
She returned to Hobbes without even a breath of 
the sea, and she might have had that from the 
blunt nose of New York itself." But as much as 
sunlight, she required a room alone, a period of 
solitude each day. Hobbes had crippled all her 
old ways. 

There was a breezy September evening, an 
hour and a half before the eight o'clock bell which 
called her to duty, and Naida stood in front of the 
hospital, with only a dark cloak covering her uni- 
form. The vicinity wasn't promising for a 
woman's walk alone, even before full darkness, 
but it seemed that she must put that high and for- 
bidding Hobbes out of her eyes. Once free from 
it, she walked rapidly toward the river, her fear 
and her defiance neutralizing each other. She 
had sniffed the waterfront and was turning, when 
a figure stepped aside, saying : 

" Please forgive me for following, Miss Dono- 
van. I knew how you felt, but it is just as well 
for you to be watched over a bit down here.' , 
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A faintness that she had known before at his 
word, made her breathless for a moment. 

"It was very good of you, Dr. Nick. I was 
frightened — and yet I had to escape. . . . You 
saw me turn away from the walk in front f " 

"Yes." 

"I didn't see a single face in the windows." 
He smiled. "We needn't hurry now — unless 
you want to — " 
"Eight o'clock." 

"You would like to go to the water's edge!" 

"Yes — but how did you know! " 

"You need more outdoors. It's plain you knew 
the country as a child, at least. I'm like that. 
I often come down here at night, or go to the 
Battery, and sometimes I have to steal a full day 
and go to the real country — " 

She almost asked him to take her when he made 
the next pilgrimage. They were at the edge of 
the waterfront, and still it was not full dark, 
though the greater stars were out and the big city 
opposite was balefully alight. Puffs of wind flut- 
tered the edges of her cloak and her hair. She 
turned and found him watching her face — and the 
face that she looked into seemed suddenly tired 
and troubled. It was her old misery again. 
She could not know that she was fanning the fires 
that he meant to keep banked. 

She was almost unreal to him in her beauty — 
a beauty that was still dawning upon old Hobbes, 
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a beauty that Naida herself would have been the 
last to understand. A perfect oval, a perfect 
face in a loop of chestnut hair. It fevered him, 
it made him weak; it diminished his passion for 
work, which to him was Shekinah and the Ark. 
There was more than beauty. To his heart came 
the sense of her integrity and the magic of her 
idealism — not in terms nor with concision, but 
something that he would have designated truth 
and goodness, and which in his simplicity was to 
be preferred above beauty. It was too much. 
Dr. Nick was afraid. 

Behind them were odors, but the breeze came 
cleansed from the water. They drank it to- 
gether. The sky was filmy with stars. . . . She 
was nearly as tall as he. . . . They were walking 
back. She was like life by his side— life trying to 
quicken him, whispering of Egypt and Asia, of 
sanctity and groves of abandonment, whispering 
of deserts and the clean hills beyond — of gardens 
and temples and pools. . . . They passed a house 
in which a child cried. Dr. Nick half halted, and 
rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

"The children mean much to you," she said. 
"I have seen that." 

"I have thought that they would. I am in 
awe of them — " 

"I have seen you with them," she repeated. 
"I have seen you touch the bent ones and talk 
with the clouded ones — " 
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"Bent ones — clouded ones," he repeated. 
"What a perfect way to say it I" 

She felt it coming now — the same spirit that 
she had known in Flossie 's room at the last. Such 
a queer sense of power — from his littlest expres- 
sion of praise. 

"Some day you will build your own great free 
hospital in these streets, Dr. Nick. And, oh, it 
will be clean I You know what I mean. Hobbes 
is clean enough, so far as antiseptics go — but the 
heart of it will be clean — and the hearts of doc- 
tors and nurses — " 

The picture surged into his dream, became part 
of it and he could not speak. 

"The little bent ones will be straightened there, 
and the clouded ones brought to the light.' 9 

They passed under a street-lamp, and her lips 
quivered under his look. ... He placed his hand 
on her arm. 

"Come with me," he said. "You will be back 
by eight." 

She followed eagerly. They entered the dark 
open door of a hovel — moving toward a lamp far 
in the rear. They entered the room . . . smell 
of fried potatoes and the fumes of beer. ... A 
man was sitting at the rear door. A haggard 
woman with open breast and fallen hair seemed 
to rise from the center of the room. She pro- 
duced a child from the shadows, bringing it forth 
on a grimy pillow. It was a new-born in size, 
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but the head was older. Dr. Nick bent to it, and 
a pained and crooked smile came to the little face. 

"He knows/ ' said the woman to Naida, jerking 
her head toward the man in the door. "It never 
growed. He stepped on it — " 

The man in the doorway stirred. There was a 
slow throaty breath from him, either a laugh or 
a sneer. His face was in the shadow. 

. . . Dr. Nick had taken the child in his arms, 
pressing it against him, his fingers working along 
the spine. His eyes, dazed and absent looking, 
found Naida's gropingly — and there was the 
strangest imploring look. . . . They all heard a 
sound from under his hands and a sharp cry from 
the child. Dr. Nick's eyes were incredibly bright 
for an instant. He sat the babe on the table. For 
a moment it supported itself. . . . The woman 
was crying and beating her breast. The man 
arose from the seat in the door, reached for a pail 
under the table and was gone the back way. 

"I've tried that twenty times," Dr. Nick said, 
when they were in the street. "Oh, I say, my 
hands seemed to know better what to do to-night. 
Did you help me!" 

He was looking straight ahead — striding like 
the wind. 

"Oh, no! only I wanted to," she said breath- 
lessly. "It was wonderful, Dr. Nick." 
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Naida had to think hard the rest of the night 
to keep her mind on the wants of the restless ones. 
At four o'clock, she answered the bell at the 
ambulance door. A huge darkey woman stood 
there. 

" I want to come in, dearie,' ' she said in a tense, 
low way. 

"What is it!" Naida asked, though somehow 
she knew, and her heart failed her because it was 
against all orders. 

" Never you mind what it is — just you run and 
get the doctor right quick — " 

"But I can't, Mammy. They won't let me." 

"They won't, eh! You do as I say. It's all 
right, dearie." 

"But there's a maternity-hospital down the 
street. You must go there. We don't take cases 
except by pre-arrangement — " 

"You don't take cases — " 

"No — you'd have to be examined and answer 
all questions — " 

"You don't take cases, eh! Well, you're goin' 
take one now, honey, for the case is right on you' 
heels—" 

188 
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Naida threw the door wide, all orders to the 
winds. 

It was Dr. Nick who took all responsibility and 
the case was well. It wasn't exactly a case, for 
there was one for each arm. 

The next mid-forenoon, Dr. Nick entered the 
front-office. Young Joe Callander was talking to 
Dr. Crandall and another. He saw no reason to 
change the subject because of another listener. 

". . . The old man was asking about her again. 
He doesn't miss much — and I suppose every- 
body will have to stand back, if he takes the right 
of way — " 

"You mean your brother is after her!" asked 
Dr. Crandall. 

"Well, he asked about her twice," Joe ex- 
plained. "He wants to get her back on days. 
. . . No, he doesn't miss a whole lot. She's the 
smoothest little hussy that's ever turned up at 
Hobbes — and wise, too. She knows her business. 
Flip — but knows enough to choose her game — 
flip, but choosy, that's her kind. Hasn't been 
here three weeks — got everybody trailin', but no- 
body on. Watch the old man cop — but if he 
doesn't — me for night- work strong." 

Dr. Nick was gone. 
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Dr. Callander's office was in East Tenth, jusi 
a moment's walk from Washington Square 
Hobbes was a mile east in the same latitude oi 
the city. The surgeon had asked Naida to come 
at three on this Wednesday afternoon, her free 
day. There had been no provision about it; hi* 
manner had been smiling, large with his idea oi 
joviality. She had accepted it as a professiona 
matter, with some misgivings, but had consulted 
no one. . . . Since there was time before the ap 
pointment, Naida walked past the old house where 
she had lived with Judith, and where Dr. Rideat 
had come in the night at the call of the Stil 
Woman. Oddly enough her mind did not lingei 
to the old life there, nor with Judith's sorrows— 
rather with May's joys. 

This was the house she had come to from th< 
Shore — from the bees and the grotto and the meet 
ing of May and the Big Friend. . . . She envie< 
that meeting. The Big Friend had not frowned 
... A sense of wickedness came to her from thii 
thought — especially since she was fresh from tin 
mystery of Dr. Nick's big moment in the hove 
with the bent child. . . . From time to tinn 
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through the years, she had written to May in 
Edgeworld, Southern California, and been an- 
swered, a separate page to the Princess always 
from the Big Friend. There had been a baby, 
and another — and from the pages issued a kind 
of ecstasy, that maternity, and even domesticity, 
did not overpower. The Big Friend was grow- 
ing eucalyptus trees or berries, whatever the 
product was, and asked her to come. Always 
they asked her to come. . . . Naida wondered if 
her own story would not grow clearer if she wrote 
it step by step to May. 

She entered the waiting-room of Dr. Callan- 
der's office. Nine or ten people were there, 
awaiting turn. A man so busy would not have 
much time for her, she thought. . . . She had 
scarcely entered when the mantel-clock chimed 
three, and Callander came to the door from his 
inner-office. Glancing over the group, he fixed 
her with his eye, saying : 

"Your appointment was at three — was it not!" 

"Yes," she said, rising. 

"Come in." 

The door clicked behind her, and she turned to 
glance at the lock. A key was required for the 
outside, but from within a turn of the small brass 
knob seemed all. Then she wondered at herself. 
It was the business-like gravity of the click that 
awakened a certain sharpness. And this was 
just a little issue of her faculties, for in the main 
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she felt that rough cross-grinding of the man's 
physical force — the same that had horrified her 
in the operating-room, and broke for the time the 
entire impulse of her outpouring to Flossie. It 
played upon her now, and something of rage an- 
swered within her and something of weakness. 

"Sit down," he said. "Don't worry. The 
people outside will wait for us." 

She still stood. "I would not like to keep them 
waiting. Perhaps it would be better to come 
again — unless what you have to say will take 
only a moment — " 

"Thoughtful of you, I'm sure. I've got a few 
minutes. Been a long drill to-day. I've got a 
bit of a lay-off coming." 

He drew out his cigarette-case and offered it to 
her. 

"Thank you, no — " she said. 

Her loathing was a cold thing, coming up 
through her limbs to meet the fever in her brain. 
He was muscular and hairy-handed. His limbs 
and shoulders were thick, his head vast and 
rumple-haired. One lost the sense of his height, 
because of the heaviness of the body. The face 
was square and strong and scarred, the eyes a 
dancing blue, a bit of madness in them. She re- 
lated this to his blood-madness. 

"Don't even smoke! Well, well — no of- 
fense — " 

He cocked his head side-ways and contemplated 
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her, blowing forth a long inhalation, that left no 
cloud y but was instantly diffused with the air of 
the room. It gave Naida the sense, as she 
smelled the smoke, that she was breathing part of 
his breath. 

"Please, sit down," he pleaded. 

"No, I cannot stay." Her voice was steady. 

"What do you think I wanted of you! Now 
tell me—" 

"I came to find out." 

"Well, I'll tell you. . . . It's this way. I 
usually get what I want — nowadays, at least. 
Tou see, I'm wide open with you. Nothing 
wrong with that. ... I never saw anybody cut 
quite like you. I don't bother much with hos- 
pital-girls. They're usually mush or marble — 
but you've got something up your sleeve — some- 
thing worth going after. ... Do you know why 
you haven't been bothered by the internes and 
young doctors at Hobbes!" 

"No," said Naida, who appeared now to be 
listening carefully. 

"Well, I told 'em to keep off. That's why." 

"Ah — and that was necessary!" 

Callander laughed, and came closer, half -sitting 
on the edge of the high leather operating-chair. 

"You're wise, little one — and you're lovely as 
hell." 

There were black diamond points in the center 
of his blue eyes and the sense of red behind them. 
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His nostrils were stretched — so that they seemed 
to be pinched white. 

"Is that what you wanted to tell me!" 

"Come here — " 

Callander was smiling softly, but his eyes did 
not change. 

She felt a sudden tug to obey — not powerful, 
but it shamed and angered her that she felt it at 
all. She moved back a step toward the door in- 
stead. 

"Come here — little girl. . . . Why, that's all 
you are! You're going to be a great woman — in 
ten years you'll be blinding. I'm rising. I'll 
have everything my own way. I can give you 
everything — start now. . . . Why, you're just 
cut out to be a big man's plaything. ... I can 
give you everything — " 

He was bending toward her so that his face 
was level, though several feet away. The words 
seemed to come through his nose, and his thick 
fingers were tumbling in the air. 

"Do you know what I'm doing!" he went on. 
"I'm offering you everything — and I know what 
I'm doing, too. You've got the goods to deliver. 
You could be the one little thing in the world to tell 
Callander where to get off and on — a little hun- 
dred-pounder. . . . Come here — yes, do come 
here — " 

He had to speak to put the draw in his will. 
She realized that now, for the tug came again — 
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though the rest of his words repulsed. She 
moved back a step — because of the force. She 
had the thought not to anger him. His boast that 
he got what he wanted was the fragment of all his 
talk that she set her steel against. She was con- 
scious more of loathing than fright; and yet, she 
had felt his will and not a speck of playfulness re- 
mained in her. She listened and watched and 
felt the door behind her — studied this human male, 
all suffused with himself. 

"You won't come!" he said, standing now. 

She smiled a little wearily, and shook her head. 
"I had better go, Dr. Callander." 

"Then I'll come to you—" 

"No — " She stood as one ready to take wing. 

"The big Doctor will come to you — think of 
that. Think of it — those out there — everywhere 
— ready to come — pile over each other — think of 
that — and you — making me come to you! Some 
little girl — all right — some little girl! . . . And 
knows her business. ... I'm coming — " 

She did not answer, but moved back to the door 
as he did, her hand feeling to the side for the little 
knob. ... It seemed to come to her fingers. 

He stopped. 

"Now, suppose I should come quickly — and 
take you!" 

"You wouldn't like that—" 
"Oh, but 7 would." 
She shook her head 
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"And what would you do!" 
"The absurd thing — I should scream, I sup- 
pose." 

"They would think I was taking out a tooth," 
he answered. "Many women have screamed in 
here — " 

"Not with the door open — " 

"WaitI" 

"Oh, Dr. Callander, this is not interesting to 
me. You are used to other women. I am 
going—" 

' 1 Wait ! " He moved a step forward. 

She turned the knob, and the door was free. 

"I don't care to wait," she said. 

"You are not interested — at all!" 

"No." 

"You will not come again!" 
"No." 

"You realize that I am Callander and that Cal- 
lander is Hobbes — and that you are just a nurse 
on probation!" 

"Yes." 

"I won't hurt you — it isn't that. But you 
must not speak — " 

"I am ashamed of it, too," she said, pulling 
open the door. 

She heard him clear his throat, as she crossed 
to the outer-door of the reception-room. She 
heard him speak a woman's name, saying she was 
next. ... On the way back, she felt a great 
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weariness, as if she had walked for days. . . . 
Two young doctors watched her from the Hobbes 
front-door as she approached below, watched 
silently, as she ascended the steps and passed in. 
Dr. Nick was in the lower hall. He was watching 
her as she entered. He bowed and regarded her 
face silently as she passed. He looked ill. She 
remembered that — white and ill. 

She reached her room utterly weary — and filled 
with loneliness that was all out of her power to 
cope with. It rose like a tide, but did not stop at 
its diurnal mark, but rose and rose like a plane- 
tary disorder. She dropped down upon her cot. 
. . . She was just getting away from the misery 
of it all, when the door was pushed open slowly. 

Naida saw just the arm first. With sudden 
great passion she wished that this was some one 
who could take her and let her cry. 

It was Miss Garner. 

" Just a word, Miss Donovan,' ' she said, sitting 
down on the edge of the cot. 
"Yes, Miss Garner.' ' 

"You should leave the hospital on your day 
off, you know — 99 

"I was out. I planned to go out to-night 
again." 

"Yes, that's good. . . . However, that is not 
what I came to speak about. . . . What wonder- 
ful hair you have, Miss Donovan! I haven't seen 
it much without your cap — so pretty — " 
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Her words sounded differently from the ex- 
pression of the red squirmy mouth. Naida had 
seemed to detect a look of hatred there. 

"I saw Dr. Nick look at you as you passed be- 
low a few minutes ago — " 

"Yes—" 

"He looked as if you were something nice to 
eat — queer for our little Nikon — 99 

"I remember he was in the hall — " 

"Of course, you would be very foolish to en- 
courage him in that, Miss Donovan." 

"Doubtless I would," she said, and it meant 
more than the head-nurse knew. 

"I just came to warn you," said Miss Garner. 

"It wasn't necessary," Naida answered. The 
other passed out, and Naida turned to the wall. 
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The heaviness descended again. There were 
days when Naida felt that she was becoming 
gross in the treadmill of affliction. Once she set- 
tled her teeth into her finger and was surprised 
that she could feel physical pain. One morning 
when she was ready to go off duty, she was asked 
to report to Miss Garner who was putting dress- 
ings in the monster-sterilizers in the operating- 
room. 

44 Are you very tired !" Miss Garner asked. 
"What is it!" 

"There's a private case in Twelve — and no one 
to look after her for an hour or two. Look at 
the sterilizers and this list of operations. Two 
nurses short, Miss Turner and Miss Roberts 
specializing this morning. I thought for an hour 
or two — " 

"I will help," said Naida. 

Twelve was a large, rather handsome woman of 
fifty. She lay propped on her pillows, the pic- 
ture of ponderous health. Naida was not told 
why she was there, but supposed it an opera- 
tion, though not immediate, since breakfast was 
ordered. 

uo 
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"Now, my dear," the woman announced 
briskly, "after I have had my alcohol-rub, I shall 
have a coddled egg." 

During the rub Naida was instructed in the in- 
tricate systems of massage. It grew upon her 
that this was one of the creatures whose form of 
dissipation is a hospital-bed and attendance. 

"Of course, you must give it your whole atten- 
tion," the woman suggested, imperatively. "I 
don't believe you have done very much of this." 

As a matter of fact, Naida was on the verge of 
collapse, but could not say so to a patient. 

"I shall try to do better," she replied. 

"There — there, I can't stand any more on the 
same spot. I think the skin must be off." 

"Your skin is very soft and delicate," Naida 
murmured. 

"Ah, yes — now that is very good, indeed. I 
see you have had experience." 

Naida 's head was throbbing, her every pulse- 
beat an acute pain. In the kitchen she found the 
great red Katie in a flame. 

"Coddled, is it! . . . I'll coddle her!" she 
said, banging the stove-lids. 

. . . The first egg Naida brought met with a 
reproach upstairs. 

"My dear, it should have stayed in the water 
one minute longer." 

"I am sorry. I shall try another." 

This time Katie was sarcastic, handing Naida 
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an egg and a dish, and holding up the steaming 
kettle with the extravagant air of waiting on a 
queen. "Coddled — mmm — hum — yes, it is to be 
coddled. . . . We've all got to be coddled— even 
if we call a policeman. . . . 'Tis the breath of 
life sure to be coddled — " 

Naida tried to watch the minute-hand of the big 
clock, but it performed strange antics so that she 
was not sure. She hardly remembered leaving 
the kitchen with her tray, when she found herself 
listening to Twelve : 

"Beally, Nurse, I shall have to ask you to bring 
the water to me in a boiling condition and I will 
coddle the egg my self.' ' She sank back with an 
aggrieved look on her broad face. 

Back in the kitchen, Katie surveyed her long 
through narrowed eyelids. "Is it another egg 
she's after!" she asked. 

"Yes." 

"Sit down, Miss Donovan. I'll coddle it for 
you. I have nothing else to do. Tell her, I'll 
call presently to see the latest in coddlin'. . . • 
What a devil she must be not to see how sick you 
are." 

Katie did not refer to the patient with the lat- 
est remarks, but jerked her hand at the superin- 
tendent's dining-room, where Miss Cavin and the 
younger Callander were breakfasting together. 
"And you, as has been on all night — " 

Naida hardly heard. Katie handed her the 
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tray. . . . They found her sitting in the secret 
stairway sometime afterward, the tray on the 
step above, and she told them a story that had to 
do with a frown and a coddled egg, and some one 
who was going home. 
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After that vaguely she felt herself letting go. 
There was a fury about it. She was tossing 
away every force — wanting nothing. She seemed 
to stand upon a cliff, hurling over into the abyss 
everything that belonged to her — all that had 
even remotely to do with the world. She wanted 
nothing of the old — no touch or taint of the old 
upon what remained. Then she felt herself sink- 
ing through the place she lay ; all voices went out 
from her life; the rest was absolute nonentity. 
. . . It was ten days afterwards that she heard 
the question : 

"Don't you want to get well!" 

She held out her arms to him; then recalled 
dully that this was no thing to do, and fell asleep 
with the thought that she had but added one more 
to an endless tangle of errors that had begun 
somehow on a piece of carpet and ended at the 
very edge of land, a figment of the walk to the 
water-front in which Dr. Nick joined her, curi- 
ously relating itself to the earliest of Calder 
Street memories. 

Dr. Nick asked the question again the next day, 
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because that had been the thing that aroused her. 
It appears that she told him about Enrique and 
a terribly blistered back in number Twelve — how 
she had rubbed it, forgetting what she was doing 
— rubbed and rubbed until she reached the bone. 

"But it did her good," Dr. Nick said earnestly. 
"She went away three or four days ago — all 
well." 

Naida found something reconstructive about 
this news. She contemplated it a long time. 
Then it was as if Dr. Nick had suddenly come 
nearer. 

"Don't frown," she said. 

"I'm very far from frowning at you. I have 
been trying to help you." 

"You—" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, yes — yes, of course, you want to help 
me." 

"Just know that — that is good to begin with." 

She had to think out these words one by one, 
contending with a sort of apathy. Everything 
that she knew was uninteresting, but he was there, 
the one being in whom interest remained and the 
one who made her the most afraid. She hoped 
he would not go, and she wondered how she 
looked, and what she might say to hold him: 

"You will always be good to the burned ones, 
won't you!" 

"The burned ones!" 
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"I mean the bent ones — excuse me, I mean the 
bent ones — " 

"You poor little girl — you've been so sick — but 
it's all coming back. I want to help you!" he 
exclaimed suddenly. "See, I'm all trembling to 
help you — quick before any one comes — let me 
take your hands!" 

She was aroused — something of the dream, 
something of her emotion of motherhood. She 
gave him her hands hastily. He placed his palms 
upon them and bowed his head, but suddenly 
lifted his eyes in amazement and awe. 

"Oh, don't! don't! You're trying to help 
me!" 

"Yes — you were trembling! I wanted to help 
you," she said pitifully. 

"Oh, but I'm strong! Don't you see — you 
need all you have. I want to give you strength. 
I am your friend, your more than friend — don't 
you see! Just lie back. You have life ahead to 
give in — but now you must get well. . . . That's 
it — just lie back and let me help you. Take all 
the help you can." 

"I understand," she said softly. 

Her eyes were closed. At first she felt a clear- 
ness of seeing. She wanted to repeat again and 
again, "I understand." ... He was talking in a 
hushed and trailing tone as if he hardly knew 
what he said : 

"I'll never forget that— no, not that! The lit- 
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tie sick one, rising so splendidly to help me, me 1 
Pouring her little handful of strength to me be- 
cause I trembled to make her well. . . , And now 
she understands; now she is going to help. She 
cares now to get well ! If I could only be like this 
in every case, 1 could heal the world — " 

She could not feel his hands touching hers; at 
least, she could not feel them with her hands. 
There was warmth, and something like order all 
through her, a straightening out of crooked 
places, a long renovating breath throughout her 
being. She tried to think what it was like — lost 
herself in a kind of sweet introspection to find the 
phrases that would fit this sense of renewal 
throughout her body. . . . Was it because he was 
a lover — or a doctor! Could he do this to every 
onef 

''You'll sleep again now," he whispered. 
"You don't know how much better you have made 
me feel." 

A veil seemed torn from his face. He was 
thinner; the lines of his face were finer than be- 
fore — something lifted from across his eyes that 
moment. 

"All you have to do is to sleep. I'll come 
again. They don't bother much with Dr. Nick. 
He comes and goes. I'll steal in again when you 
wake. Go to sleep—" 

He laughed like a boy and left the room silently. 

She was almost asleep when that came which 
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she was trying to think of. It had poured into 
her veins and everywhere — like a deep drink. 
• . . She thought of what seemed the perfect ex- 
pression of it at last, and wondered how it would 
sound if she were fully awake. 
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Dr. Nick was still a boy in heart affairs. A 
woman in the early twenties has more capacity 
and far more art for loving than a man, who at 
this age has his jaw clenched at the world and 
mountain-ranges of half-truths still to overcome. 
The sense of fatherhood seldom comes to a man 
in its real dimension before he is thirty. To the 
young man, the mind and the body are separate 
creatures; and the spirit a third, if he happens 
ever to feel his spirit. To the great love-woman, 
at least, the three are one from the beginning. 
In relation to romance the young man has mainly 
his sex to go by, and that is notoriously blinding. 

Dr. Nick was both torn and bewildered. Naida 
Donovan had fallen from exhaustion. She lay 
for ten days close to the gates. He did not under- 
stand fully, but he knew this much, that her ex- 
haustion came about because of her sensitiveness. 
There was that fineness in her nature which the 
world invariably crucifies. Pain and death, 
error and callousness, poverty and evil-minded- 
ness — had suddenly been brought before her, a 
series of straight life-contracts, in swift and hor- 
rible revelation. She had not learned to spare 
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herself, even in the ways that the great givers 
must learn. The indulgence in Gethsemanes 
cannot become a daily practice even of Saviours. 

Yet that fineness and that natural out-thrust 
of her soul in sympathy was Naida Donovan's 
first essential to command the nature of Dr. Nick. 
In a sense it was one of his highest moments — to 
meet that swift and startling out-pouring to him 
from a girl who was hardly roused from the chill 
of life's frontier. Then he had sensed the like 
from her in the hovel of the bent one — a power 
that made him a physician, indeed. 

Her beauty dismayed him. He felt that he had 
no relation to such beauty. It made him suffer. 
It had to do with Callander — and the things he 
had heard from the internes. 

He had been confronted with a certain physi- 
cal glory of this girl, the moment she had entered 
Hobbes. He had put it quite away from his 
mind, again and again, at every sight — until the 
moment in the secret-stairs. He realized that the 
others had not seen this glory quite as he had 
done. It had required weeks to make its way 
into the fleshly appreciation of the hospital. In 
fact, it had seemed to dawn very lately upon the 
big surgeon and the younger men. It had come 
like a fashion or a popular song, and like a song 
it must suffer the severest tests of ill-treatment at 
irreverent hands. If it preserved itself through 
the grossness, it would be on account of a lustrous 
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spiritual quality and no other; and yet, Dr. Nick 
could not quite describe to himself the agony of 
his heart in the thought that Callander and the 
younger men had turned to her in desire. 

The hardest afternoon he had ever spent was 
that in which she had made the call at Callander's 
office. He knew three days before that she had 
been asked to call. He knew what Callander 
wanted, as he knew life from a boy in the very 
heart of the decadent Hobbes. Night and day it 
had come to him during the interval that she must 
not go. He had almost ventured to speak to her 
— and in this impulse, he felt something of his 
own madness. He knew the man's force and 
audacity, his magnetism and ego. He knew — and 
this was a kind of numbing blight upon his facul- 
ties — that in ordinary course, he would never 
know what happened, in case she went. . . . He 
heard the laugh from Crandall as she started out 
between two and three that Wednesday after- 
noon. And one of Dr. Nick's few secrets, and 
one that cost him much to accomplish, was the 
fact that he had ascertained through his own ef- 
forts — that she had actually called at Callander's 
office. • . . He would never forget her white, 
drawn face as she passed through the Hobbes hall- 
way later in the afternoon. 

Soon after that — she was ill. The fact he clung 
to, and yet it did not cover all, was that Callander 
did not manifest much interest in her illness. . . . 
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It was this ten days that called forth the young 
man's greatness and tenderness. The case, of 
course, was Dr. Bideau's — a fact that in ordinary 
course would have been enough to keep Callander 
away. The old man was in and out during his 
calls at the hospital, but ordered treatment of 
no kind whatsoever. He asked Sarah to watch 
from time to time, but gave the responsibility to 
Dr. Nick, saying: 

* 6 There is nothing to do. She is just tired — 
have her sleep. Have quiet for her to sleep and 
windows open. When she awakes, give her cheer, 
Nikon, and what nourishment is possible — any- 
thing she wants. You must keep her in your 
mind, as you move about other things, and while 
she sleeps, you might ascertain the pulse from 
time to time — without waking her, of course. 
And Nikon, do not let her hands get cold." 

Though Naida was mainly afar off, there were 
moments alone that Dr. Nick was at his highest. 
Naida 's illness called something from him that 
could not be given to her at that time in her 
health. As she improved, he began the fight again 
— the fight against her lure, fancying that he 
could save himself for greater service among 
men, by denying the love of woman — that splen- 
did old battle which so far only the aristocracy of 
mankind has met, and which only the utmost 
elect has passed. 

Sometimes she made him shudder — the fair- 
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ness and bloom which hastened back. She healed 
magically from that first day, putting on loveli- 
ness and power almost under his eyes. Indeed, 
after an absence of three hours, he noted the 
change, and sometimes more than that, for she 
took no pains to hide from her face her gladness 
at his coming. Something of a woman came back 
to her that had not been in her eyes and brow 
before; and something of a girl, too — the spirit- 
ual quality, perhaps, which is so absurdly out of 
the regions of words to express — save that it 
is both old and young. 

It awed Dr. Nick. Nature seemed absolutely 
lavish. Once her left arm was raised, and the 
sleeve fell back to her shoulder. That white fra- 
gile contour that he saw ending in parted fingers 
— was not like flesh at all to his eyes, but like 
something of spirit that he had followed for ages 
like a sign. In that flash it seemed to mean to his 
visionary soul, hushed valleys of brief ecstasy be- 
tween vast and terrible mountains of separation. 
The beauty that called other men to the quest, 
troubled and harried this boy — as a gift utterly 
beyond, as an eternal menace to his peace. Yet 
he saw it, perhaps more clearly than any; it be- 
witched him — something to worship, but also to 
fear. Somewhere deep in his heart, he seemed to 
know the price of beauty. 

And once after she was sitting up, her night- 
dress, always loose at the throat, dropped away 
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a little at the right, so that he saw the sweet turn 
of her arm from the shoulder, and that myste- 
rious hollow above the breast, where a child's 
head lies. . . . He strode forth and paced the 
halls. She had been so utterly unconscious. In- 
deed, there was that modernity about her that 
refuses to be dismayed by any accidental disclo- 
sures, and which realizes that the face, more than 
the body, reveals the facts that a man or woman 
should be ashamed of — the ape, the peacock, the 
mink, the carcajou, the vulture and the tiger. 

. . . But Dr. Nick was still a boy in these af- 
fairs — a wonderful boy, sound and splendid, a 
worker, a giver, the stuff in him for a master- 
physician — but in the great vales of his own 
romance, cut off from the stars as yet by the 
mists of his heredity and the false values which 
the world thrusts upon its youth. 

". . . You'd think I wouldn't want to sleep," 
she was saying three or four days after her first 
awakening, "having spent so many days doing 
little else—" 

"It's the one perfect thing for you," he an- 
swered. "You had very nearly forgotten how to 
sleep." 

"That's true in a way. The first week here in 
the open room with so many, I couldn't rest. 
After that there was only two others, and it was 
better, but I shall never learn to sleep through the 
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banging days — as well as nights. Always before, 
I slept alone in a room. I missed that here at 
Hobbes, more than any one seems to understand. 
I never can quite let go — with others in the room. 
. . . I used to lock the door. The open window 
was high from the ground — when we lived in New 
York. Then I was free. Everything that I 
wanted to think about could come and go — until 
something just right arrived. I would float away 
with it and awaken with something like the joy 
and wonder a child feels to see a big bubble burst. 
. . . Such a lot of talk about sleep— " 

"That's a real story of how to do it," he said. 
"It's a wonder that we forget how — that we're 
so stupid as to forget the way." 

"Do you know what brought it to mind so 
clearly, Dr. Nick!" 

"No." 

"IVe been doing it lately." 

"I can see something has happened." 

"Yes, since that first afternoon — when yon 
said you wanted to help me, and told me to take 
and not try to give — " 

"Yes!" he questioned. 

"It was something from you, Dr. Nick — from 
your hands." 

"You want to be very sure about that. I can 
hardly believe that yet; it is so important. I'm 
half -afraid to believe — " 

"You needn't be. I know." 
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He was silent. 

" Moreover, I know what it's like — that came 
from you that day, and since — " 
"Tell me— if you can— 99 
"It's like a deep drink of liquid sunlight." 
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PART FIVE 
THE LOVE WOMAN 
1 

It was an altogether different period after her 
illness. A certain mastery seemed to have come 
to Naida in her long sleep and especially in those 
few fine days of convalescence. She got a vague 
sense of the struggle in Dr. Nick's mind — not a 
working sense, as appeared afterward, but a cer- 
tain high inkling of his absolute devotion to the 
ill and the indigent, curiously summed up in the 
term "Fratchey Street.' ' 

The hospital loved him as always, but thought 
him a bit cracked. The younger men who from 
their college days had lines out for lucra- 
tive practice, found no rival in Dr. Nick and 
laughed about it. Sarah's expression had some- 
how become current, "He goes around loving 
men." . . . But it didn't mean that to Dr. Nick. 
He had found something they didn't know, and 
something that Dr. Eideau knew well but couldn't 
tell half as directly as Sarah did. It is all ex- 
pressed in the fact that he found his work, but 
the relation of a woman to a young man who 
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has found his work is a most complicated one, full 
of sorrow and peril. 

For no young man is inclusive enough to serve 
two great passions; perhaps this cannot be done 
by any man. But in later years it often happens 
that a great worker becomes wise enough to 
blend the two passions into one, in which case 
he reaches a zone of joy that most people swear 
doesn't exist here below. Naida might have un- 
derstood the whole truth in the love-story of 
another woman. Lovers are not blind. They 
see either too much or too little concerning each 
other. It is often merely the middle distance 
that is obscured for their eyes. 

During the three months of her night service, 
following the illness, she found in Dr. Nick every- 
thing to command her admiration, and much in 
life to challenge the best of her nature. She had 
learned how to sleep ; how to be alone with others ; 
how to master her repugnance and to remain 
fastidious without suffering shocks from others 
who were not. She ate well enough, but always 
lightly; her face was often rapt, her services in- 
cessant. Dr. Nick had forgotten her mouth; at 
least, he found her eyes when they met, and this 
was not at all infrequently. 

They were sometimes together on her free 
days ; and occasionally in Fratchey Street on the 
fall evenings during the little period between 
supper and the eight o'clock bell. He seemed 
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never able to accustom himself to the joy of her 
complete understanding of his work. She amazed 
him. He brought his ideas to her after long 
study and contemplation. She enfolded and fin- 
ished them for him with a single movement of 
mind. 

Again and again it dawned on him — the kind of 
miraculous working together of their thoughts. 
It made their little talks an inexpressible delight. 
They never came to an end of themselves. It was 
harder for him to leave her after an hour than 
after three minutes. The world kept up its 
grinding and harrying — old Hobbes was an ogre 
which kept them insensately apart. All their 
troubles were from others, from outside influences 
— never from each other. But lovers have always 
said that. . . . Yet she could never forget that 
he had been more tender and wonderful in her 
illness than he had been since. She thought she 
loved him now — but she merely stood upon the 
footings of the great passion she was capable 
of . . . . One morning Dr. Nick met her on the 
lower-floor, with the question: 

4 'What do you think Dr. Rideau has got himself 
into!" 

"I don't know." 

4 'Agreed to talk to a second-year class of medi- 
cal students at the Forbes School to-night — " 
"Talk!" 

"Just that— and on 'The Country Doctor'—" 
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"Balzac's book!" 

"No — the life of a country doctor. He has re- 
fused to talk all his life — been a city doctor for 
forty years. . . . He'll forget to be there. He'll 
sit down and eat a box of candy before them, and 
presently call for Sarah — " 

"There is a wonderful ideal for Dr. Eideau in 
that subject — the doctor who grows old among his 
people, a part of them, part of men and women and 
children, their churches and houses. It doesn't 
matter if country or Fratchey Street — it's the life 
he has lived." 

Later in the day Naida saw Dr. Nick and the 
old master walking together. She arranged with 
Miss Bonnie to stay on until she returned that 
night. No other but old Sarah was interested 
enough to go from Hobbes. 

. . . There were some sixty students in the 
Forbes Class. One of the alumni introduced Dr. 
Eideau at some length, and though lavish with 
encomiums, his stupidity in regard to everything 
that pertained to the real Dr. Eideau was entire, 
so that Naida 's cheeks burned at the cheapness 
of the praise. Meanwhile, Dr. Eideau was stand- 
ing forward with Dr. Nick, his thick glasses often 
catching the flash of the wall-lights. . . . Just now 
a messenger came with a note for him, which he 
carried to the light and held close to his eyes, 
noting the contents, as it would appear, quite as 
much with open mouth as by the usual means. . . . 
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The alumnus was still talking.- Dr. Bideau did 
not mind that; nor did he move from the wall 
where he stood, to the platform, but merely raised 
his voice above the other's, saying: 

4 6 Bless me — I'll have to hurry. Who would 
have thought that we couldn't have this short talk 
together! . . . But you will listen to Dr. Nick for 
a little. He knows better what to say to you, for 
he is close to school and close to life. Dr. Bideau 
is very far from school — and his views of life are 
not young. All is well as it is." 

He moved up the aisle leisurely, large and calm. 
Naida's hand went out to him from her chair, but 
her heart to the man who was left. Dr. Nick 
stood bewildered, the blood leaving his features, 
his eyes standing out and burning feverishly. 
Her whole inner being poured out to him — so 
that she hardly breathed. His shoulders shook 
strangely, his eyes turned to the receding figure 
of Dr. Bideau and then to the alumnus who was 
staring at him, and who appeared very slow to 
realize that the point of his talk was broken. Al- 
together it was crushing atmosphere. . . . Dr. 
Nick was on the platform.. For a moment his head 
was bowed, his left hand held across his eyes. 

"Of course you see I am innocent of this. I 
never spoke like this in my life," she heard him 
saying. 

For a time his talk was uncertain and badly 
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connected. Naida suffered as much as he, until 
he caught at the theme and began making a pic- 
ture of Fratchey Street as a country parish, and 
Dr. Bideau as the Doctor. 

"I have often thought of him as the old Doctor 
of Fratchey Street,' 9 he said. "He enters any 
door there. His carriage is known by all the chil- 
dren. And many of those children who know Dr. 
Bideau do not know that his was the hand that 
helped them across the barrier, but their mothers 
know that best of all. . . . His is like a country 
practice. They call his name from door to door. 
They know that they may call him in their need. 
I think it was one of the first wonders of my early 
days when I used to ride out with Dr. Bideau — to 
see the way the women in shawls spoke his name 
and looked after the passing carriage. ... I used 
to plump over against him as the wheels passed 
the ruts, for there was always a hollow where he 
sat. It used to make me afraid that I was inter- 
rupting his meditations, but it was not so— at 
least, only smiles came from him — not to me, but 
somehow at the lurch of a little boy against him. 

"Fratchey Street was strange to me. My only 
memories of Europe were of poverty, but it 
seemed the poverty of Fratchey Street was grim- 
mer than anything I knew or dreamed of — an acid 
fallen upon it, leaving it cruel and raw: voices 
like east winds ; so little friendliness between man 
and man, so much fear ; so little of laughter and 
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so much of the clenched hand. That grimness 
was partly because I saw with the eyes of a child. 
I saw only the color and movement of outside 
things. I have since sensed the core to Fratchey 
Street. It's a daubed blanket, but a heart sleeps 
underneath. I have felt the throb of that heart. 
And there are powers and dominions of real 
things, no less in Fratchey Street than elsewhere. 
Dr. Bideau knows them — as a country doctor 
knows the lamps of the houses on the road. 

. . He never had the sense of the sins of 
people. They would ask him about their evils — 
as if talking to a priest. He would never answer, 
but regard them as good folk, as real folk. And 
they seemed to feel his idea of them. They lifted 
to be worthy of it. If a doctor can furnish under- 
standing for the problems of his people it helps 
to liberate their pain and ease the cruelty of the 
life of the poor. 

. . Dr. Bideau has time for everything but 
talking. You have seen that to-night. Never be- 
fore did I hear him say that he must hurry, as he 
said to-night when he read that message. They 
wait for Dr. Bideau. The mothers wait — the chil- 
dren wait. I have never seen him quicken his 
step, and never seen him too late. I never heard 
of his refusing a call. 

. . Night after night up the years when he 
has slept at Hobbes, I have seen him aroused, 
after an hour or five hours, it didn't matter — fall 
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into a contemplation of the wall or night-lamp — 
possibly with one-trouser-leg on, the other about 
its affairs — until Sarah or some other nurse set 
him to work again at the ordeal of appearing fully 
dressed. It was not drowsiness. He awoke like 
a child — without pull or pain of sleep. Only he 
wasted energy nowhere. I think that is what I 
have been trying so hard to tell you — that no 
energy is wasted — that he fell into a kind of ru- 
mination on the general joy of things, except in 
those moments of his intense and inimitable activ- 
ity. These times seemed as recreating to him as 
sleep. 

"I think he enjoyed the sleet and the cold — the 
breath of rain in the streets — as well as sunlight. 
I think he merely used the finest essences of 
things — the best of all streets and weathers, as he 
takes the best of men. I have seen him stop at 
a drug-store and go to the perfume-cases and 
lift the stoppers of the bulk-bottles one after an- 
other, letting himself go away into reveries or 
dreams, his eyes filled with far countries. . . . 

"And now I think of another need of his. 
Twice I have been with him on certain spring days 
of different years — when he felt the call. For a 
long time it seemed we moved through the alleys 
back of Fratchey Street, Dr. Rideau pointing the 
way to Henry, his coachman — until we came to a 
certain back-fence with a low, broad tree leaning 
over. He would rise and take a branch in his 
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hands — holding it in his arms as a child would 
hold a kitten, stroking it, bringing the foliage and 
flowers up to his face, and then let it fly back — an 
old lilac tree that never failed him. ... I'm sure 
he does not care who lived in front. It is part 
of his annual pilgrimage — sure as the sun cross- 
ing the line. It has to do with his strange deep 
appreciation of the finest of things, his capacity 
to see only the upper crust of things, his heart 
answering to the best only — " 

Naida was breathing with him now. She loved 
these simple sentences. Peace had come and the 
listening that knows no fear. ... At first she 
had seen him with something of the eyes of these 
young strangers — with something of their initial 
impressions — his foreign look, so utterly for- 
gotten at Hobbes, and his slightly un-American 
manners of speech, but all that was gone, and he 
became himself to her, the face and figure that 
made the halls of old Hobbes wonderful to her 
eyes. Then presently he surpassed himself — not 
so much in his words, which she found sweet be- 
cause she loved Dr. Bideau — but the power behind 
them that challenged her above any other force. 

It was as if he had risen. He was at ease now, 
free in his thoughts, enjoying them, speaking them 
aloud. He seemed to bring to the room something 
of the vast, suffusing spirit of the old man him- 
self, that hasteless fretless enjoyment of the finer 
essence of things. She knew that Dr. Nick was 
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putting these things into words for the first time. 
She admired the intrinsic force that could bring 
this out the exact moment it was required of him. 
Over all was a sudden, splendid intimation that 
this spirit of manhood was a greater thing than 
the Big Friend knew — that the story which she 
should know, touched a dimension of romance 
above May's. . . . 

And now Naida drew from his talk a picture of 
Dr. Nick's ideal physician — the one he held for 
himself. It was intensely modern and inclusive 
— a doctor who believed in medicine, who believed 
in surgery, in massage and manipulation, who be- 
lieved even in the laying on of hands. He asked 
them not to laugh at the last. He did not say 
there was anything in it. Perhaps he felt the 
latent mirth of the students. Naida knew that 
to him this was a deep and sacred thing — only to 
be told to the few. His purpose was to show the 
inclusiveness of the doctor of the future — a work- 
man great enough to over-ride the school he came 
through. 

. . The great doctor must express himself 
in healings because that is his art — that is the 
reason of his being. He works long hours be- 
cause there is no other joy to him like the joy of 
healing. It is his expression. It does not ex- 
haust him, because for his whole-souled expression 
there is the perfect replenishment. He breathes 
in new power as fast as his own goes forth. He 
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knows that he must be whole himself in order to 
make others whole — that he must be good or that 
which comes from him cannot be good — " 

There was a kind of cloud of wonder about him 
in Naida's eyes — perhaps because she had watched 
so intently as he talked. She seemed to see the 
processes of his mind at certain moments, and 
knew now that he wanted to tell them of the won- 
derful things that had come to them as they stood 
together in Flossie's room, and in the hovel of 
the bent one. . . . She felt him fighting it back. 
It was too wonderful a thing for him to tell — this 
power which he felt in his hands and which went 
out from his hands. Another would have told 
it first, but he was chosen for the use of this 
power, and being chosen, reverenced it more than 
any other — not his own use of it, but the power 
itself. He hesitated and then made the last pic- 
ture — of the old Doctor of Fratchey Street. 

. . It would have been quite the same had 
he been called to country practice. He lives in 
the heart of his people. For forty years he has 
done good things — a busy and a good man. In 
their great stresses, there are many who feel the 
need of him — though they are not ill. They find 
the old Doctor and walk or ride or sit in silence 
with him. Often from something he said yester- 
day, they catch the deeper meaning to-day. They 
rise and act upon it and find it wise, but he is away 
about his business and cannot remember the in- 
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cident when they try to relate it afterward for 
the purpose of thanking him. A doctor must be a 
man first — it is all in that . . 

He had not quite finished, but words did not 
reach her now. Naida was holding fast to the 
chair in front. ... He was smiling as he spoke 
— like some one smiling from a slight eminence 
above those who listened. . . . The piano-room of 
May's — that room of the yellow rose — seemed 
flung into her mind ; and then her star, the great, 
golden Arcturus, floated like an eidolon across the 
room — then sunlight, silence and staring into the 
shadow of the cut-leafed beech — the bee-swarm 
and the dull, golden glow. ... It was dull about 
him, yet his hair seemed spiritless beside ; it hung 
over his head and shoulders; it played about his 
smile — the gold light of the long ago dream. 

For an instant she was like a creature of ice, 
then fired with exaltation. . . . She wanted to 
run to him — to tell him it was there — to kiss his 
hands. 

He had finished. A great noiseless sob shook 
her body. She arose, wanting the darkness — 
waited for him in the street. 
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He joined her in the street. 

"I was a bit frightened — that I had said some- 
thing," he began brokenly, "something that hurt 
you, I mean. You seemed to vanish." 

"You came quickly," she panted. 

"Yes, I hardly spoke to them." 

"You came quickly, because I needed you — " 

"Yes— what is it!" 

"You are the One — " 

"Tell me quickly — what you meant" 

"We must get away from these people — any- 
where alone — it's all untellable here — " 

The students were still about, watching shyly in 
groups from a little distance. They would have 
been glad to speak, but there was no chance. 
Naida had whispered her words very close to him. 
She bewildered him. He took her arm and turned 
abruptly southward through Heddon Street, but 
stopped short, presently. 

"What time did you say you would be back!" 

"Oh, I forget. I can't think of that to-night — 
I cannot work. At least, not now. We'll forget 
that—" 

His shoulders bent. There were people before 
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them and behind — impossible to get alone. She 
was far from words yet — could not bring any 
part down to words in the distractions of the 
street. 

It was November, but still and gently cool — a 
high star or two, even from that canyon through 
which they delved. A car passed them. 

"We might have taken that," he said. 

"Where does it go!" 

"To the Staten Island Ferry. A ride across 
the harbor — no people at this time before the 
theatres close, and nobody coming back to New 
York — a breath of the sea for five cents — " 

"Yes." 

"Shall we take the next cart" 

"Yes, please. A breath of the sea— to-night!" 

Still people passed. They stood together on 
the corner. They did not speak . . . They were 
in the surface car. The faces were blurred and 
loose to her. . . . Once her hand went out to his 
sleeve. She shivered, and turned pathetically to 
look at his face. 

"I can hardly wait," he said. 

Her life passed in dreamy review. A clear, sad 
dreaming — all the conflicts, all the facts and 
events that had to do with the Great Subject. She 
did not feel her years, or the world — only a kind 
of exaltation that would not be quenched, and a 
kind of great-heartedness that was ready to fling 
forth its life and all before and afterward. When 
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she went far from his side in thoughts — always 
the tinkle of camel-bells brought her back. 

The terminal house, the waiting, passing the 
gate, the waiting again as the huge ferry nosed 
in, the settling of the few passengers to books and 
papers — all these were explicit and preparatory, 
ordeals to be passed, no detail forgotten — like ini- 
tiatory processes, essential, but not in the least 
comprehended by the novice. 

They paced the upper deck alone. Now the 
great stars shone from a haze of lesser stars, the 
cities lay sprawled in evil light, and the harbor 
was marked with bands and loops of light like 
branches fallen from a Christmas tree. They 
were alone. As they paced forward they met the 
South Wind. It was the thought of Dr. Eideau 
at last that furnished the link between the wild 
roaming of her heart in its new-found beauty — and 
words that would make her companion under- 
stand. 

. . I think he meant to have you talk all 
the time," she said at last. "I think he meant 
that I should be there. He loves us together. I 
think he knew what I would see, and knew how 
well you would do." 

"It came to me as I spoke — that he had planned 
it so. But it was hard at first. I was afraid — did 
you see it?" 

She did not answer. These were little things. 

"You were wonderful afterward," she said. 
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"I felt you helping me — " 

"God — helping you!" she murmured. "There 
was a time when I thought I was you. ... I saw 
you in the future, too. It wasn't what you said 
to-night — all so deep and good — but I saw you 
rising, lifting to the future years, putting on a 
mastery like Dr. Bideau's, but different — a mas- 
tery that can speak ! He can only speak to those 
like us — who love him and give everything to 
understand." 

They turned on deck and moved back, the South 
Wind behind. She was silent; she missed the 
sweet softness of the air, but did not know what 
she missed. 

"What do you mean by being met" he asked. 

"You are tired. You should not ask that. . . . 
Sometimes you frighten me the way you love 
men," she added intensely. "You always say it 
is not so — because you are trained from Dr. 
Eideau and the ways of Sarah. You always say 
not — but you love men — " 

"Why does that frighten you?" 

"You should not ask." 

He looked at her strangely. 

"You must bear with me," she said. "It is 
my night — " 

He turned to her slowly. He was holding the 
rim of his hat behind. The wind lifted it, though 
no gale had ever lifted it in front. There was 
weakness in his eyes and some inner sense of her 
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greatness which his mind did not yet understand. 
But her beauty always weakened him. One after 
another — though he did not quite realize this, 
either — she was leaving imperishable portraits 
upon his mind. Every little way along the deck, 
a light beamed out and touched her face. It was 
so white that he could only think of star-dust, and 
out from the shade of her brows and the rim of 
her hat, her eyes shone with a power that leveled 
all the forces of his mind. It was a blue light — 
that had lost nothing of its tenderness in putting 
on a power that was imperious. . . . She pulled 
off her gloves and took his arm again, drawing it 
across her breast, holding it with two hands. 

They turned to the south and it was like a 
laugh of a child that curved her red mouth as she 
drank the breeze. Her body seemed little, and at 
times he was only conscious of the black collar of 
her cloak — a little black collar as a girl would 
wear — beneath that lustrous pallor. 

"You're like a spirit !" he said dully. 

"Oh, Dr. Nick — " she pressed his arm close to 
her with sudden fury — "it's like coming home to- 
night! It's like all the great moments of life — 
all in one! ... I was quiet, trying to help you. 
I looked at you first in a shock of pity that you 
should be treated so. Then I knew you were all 
right — that I mustn't pity — but lift you. You 
answered. You were away. Then I listened to 
those stories of Dr. Bideau — so sweet to me, be- 
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cause I knew so well his ways and what they mean 
to you. And all through I saw the younger man 
that was you — the reverence you had for a life 
of service in the world. ... I loved the awe with 
which you spoke of the healings that have not to 
do with the drug and the knife. I was proud that 
you talked to me of those things — " 

"I can talk to you of them — yes, I always do!" 

"And then as you talked, I saw you ahead in 
the years — putting on wisdom and mercy — en- 
folding Fratchey Street and Hobbes — the hard- 
est-handed men loving you, a great rush of heal- 
ing power flooding through at your will, so that 
you could use it even upon a man who hated 
you — " 

"That's the test!" he exclaimed suddenly. 
"That's the whole thing. One can love children 
and the force goes out easily, but when one real- 
izes the cruelty and meanness of a sick man — it 
is hard, hard to help without drugs or knife. The 
sense of their meanness and cruelty clog." 

She did not answer. These were little things. 
She was disappointed that he was so far from 
her — so lost just now in the heavy laborings of 
his genius. 

". . . And when you began to picture the 
doctor you are to be, it was like a cloud around 
you. Your words were dear to me — but the spirit 
of the thing you saw ahead, was dearer — your 
movement among your people — something like 
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a South Wind, blowing continually through 
Fratchey Street and the halls of Hobbes — cleans- 
ing, sweetening, healing. Don't you see — bring- 
ing riches to the poor and the wonders of poverty 
to the rich? So great that you can love the 
cruelty and meanness of the rich. They are the 
bent ones. They are the clouded ones — " 

He shivered. "You see it all!" he muttered 
strangely. "Where do you stand that you see 
it aUT^ 

"That cloud was around you," she went on. 
"And then for an instant I heard and saw clearly 
— I mean in the room. I remember that I was 
holding fast to the chair ahead. . . . Then I was 
away again with you — and the cloud changed, and 
you smiled and it was the gold light !" 

"The gold light!" he repeated. 

"The gold light — don't you know? Didn't you 
ever see it — long ago? You must have seen it!" 

He shook his head sorrowfully, his face close 
to hers. • • • 

"Dear Dr. Nick," she whispered. ... All the 
human joy of him had come to her — the boyish 
wonder and inimitable sincerity. She touched his 
cheek — it was so near, and his face, so sorrowful 
because he did not understand. . . . She seemed 
to be talking to her first-born: 

"You ought to understand. It is the master- 
light. It has to do with you — with only the very 
finest things, but with you. It has to do with the 
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yellow tea-rose and the swarm of bees, and the 
dream of a star — with the coming of one's be- 
loved. I think it has to do with the coming of the 
shining one that Dr. Rideau says sometime he 
will usher inl The gold-light, Dr. Nick — don't 
you know? ... It was promised." 

"I don't know — but you are splendid and 
amazing 1" 

i 6 The gold light — it came to you at the last when 
you smiled. I didn't hear what you said after 
that. It was above your head and on your shoul- 
ders — just as I saw it in the dream. . . . And I 
had given up hope." 

They were standing at the forward-rail alone. 
She could not turn her back upon the South Wind 
that moment. There was silence, and from the 
very core of it — a rending blast from the whistle 
above them. She could not have suffered more 
in a stroke of death, so far and so high had she 
been from the horror of that cavernous throat of 
brass. . . . Dr. Nick took her close and petted 
her. 

"Dear little girl — it hurt her so. . . . It beat 
down upon her, tearing her. I am so sorry — " 

She laughed tremblingly. It did not seem that 
she could rise again, but his hands helped her, his 
voice and presence. 

"It was — it was like the coming of Callander 
to Flossie's room," she gasped. 

He held her from him, searching her face in the 
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night. Her words to him were something like 
what the whistle had been to her, though it was 
not the surgeon's coming to Flossied room that 
hurt him . . . Seconds passed before he spoke: 

"But you overcame that," he said. 

"You helped me then, too," she answered. 

They walked together. 

"I wish you would tell me again about the gold 
light," he asked, after a moment. 

". . . It has been my quest. I dreamed it 
would come that way." 

The mere thought of it lifted. She would not 
believe the magic was gone. Her old volition re- 
sumed its seat — it was her night, her hour. 

"You dreamed it would come to met" 

"Yes." 

"But you said it was long ago." 
"It was to come to the One. You had every- 
thing but that, except that you frowned — " 
"When did I frown?" 

"The night I slept, standing in the secret- 
stairs." 
"I wanted to kiss you — " 
"But you frowned." 
"That was why." 

"... Oh, words are so slow, Dr. Nick — don't 
you see! The One who was to come to me — to 
me — was to have the gold light. . . . The frown 
made me doubt — but to-night the gold light came." 
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"It meant to you — that I had come — that your 
lover had cornel" 
"Yes — yes." 

"And the shining one — that you spoke of — I" 

' ' It meant your baby — my baby. Don 't you see, 
it meant our little baby I " 

Her face was transcendent. He looked and 
turned away — his eyes lowered. . . . 

He was not to blame — a boy heavy across the 
eyes. All the power behind him that made this 
moment's expression of his will was a different 
energy. And something of the horror of that aft- 
ernoon in which she had entered Callander's office 
became the point of it all. A brave boy — but not 
brave enough to seize the joy of life. 

"But I have not thought of marrying — " 

"You what, Dr. Nick?" 

"I have not thought of marrying," he repeated 
dully. 

Her face raised to the light. They had halted. 
Naida put her hands upon his coat and pushed 
herself back from him. Her eyelids were strained 
wide. His gaze was held peculiarly that instant 
to but one of her eyes. The iris widened until he 
saw that and no more. Its pupil was but a gleam- 
ing point. A molten band ran around the outer 
circle of the iris itself, enlarging it. 

Then she laughed at him — laughed aloud. 
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She turned away, biting her lips to smother the 
cry in her throat. Then it came again — the 
ghastly desire to laugh. Her Unseen had be- 
trayed. It was not Dr. Nicies fault. He was 
merely heavy across the eyes. 

"If you don't mind, I will go to the cabin to 
sit down," she said. 

"I'll be glad to sit down," he replied. 

"You laughed — because I am so naive I" 
"Oh, don't — I might want to laugh again. It's 

horrible to laugh ... I think we'd better not 

speak — " 

He leaned forward, his elbows on his knees, face 
in hands. The Ferry had made her call and was 
backing out. . . . Before her was Hobbes and the 
blackness of death — a death that meant corruption 
and no more. In all this coldness now, she knew 
that she was still sinking; that she was far from 
the end of this fall out of Heaven; and slowly in 
the coldness, she somehow drew the sense that he 
had interpreted the great outpouring of her life, as 
having to do with physical passion. ... He 
raised his head for the third time and looked at 
her, his lips ready for words. She gave no sign, 
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and he covered his face again. ... A single pas- 
senger beside them in all that cabin designed for 
hundreds — a middle-aged man, very carefully at- 
tired in black, moved up and down, his white 
fleshly face like a tapir's. Always he turned to 
study her as he passed. Dr. Nick did not notice. 
He lifted his head again. 

"I never knew any one who took and gave so 
much — won't you speak I" 

He had hurt her so that she could not pity him. 
The mask had come. 

"What is there to sayt One cannot make con- 
versation/ 1 

"It was only that I thought I was needed for 
the work, and marriage seemed caking something 
from them — " 

"I should not have laughed, but it came," she 
said. 

"Did you ever laugh like that before! " 
"No— not like that." 

"It is not that I care how it hurt me. It is that 
it came from you — " 

"Let's not talk of that," she. said steadily. 

Something in her breast seemed dead. 

"You see, always I have thought of living and 
working for them — " 

"Yes— " 

"I have felt you with me, of late. Oh, I can't 
forgot that — nor your understanding. I even 
thought I could be more to them, if you were with 
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me all the time. . . . But I wanted that so much, 
it did not seem as if it could be true — " 

"We are always bewildered by what we want." 

"Tell me — do you think we are!" 

"I couldn't help you. It is your work. I was 
— I am interested in that, but it's all yours — " 

To her now he seemed to be going back, lost in 
the things he wanted; something of the boy, 
Nikon, about him; hardness and thickness of skull 
that he could struggle so with obvious things. 
. . . "Sometimes I even thought I could be more 
to them, if you were with me all the time." That 
was hard to hear. And the way he spoke his 
words — like one who was new to the language, 
pronouncing each syllable and all the grammat- 
ical parts of each sentence. 

It came to her now that her soul was dead — 
that her laugh had meant that. The thought rose 
and clarified that this was true, for she saw be- 
side her only a man made of pounds, a man whose 
mind worked laboriously, as one would toil with 
an object in his hands — no intuition, no divina- 
tion. She could not forget what she had done. 
And this was Naida Donovan who had never yet 
fallen to pitying herself — to whom self-pity was 
one of the deadliest of sins. She had brought her 
great gift to him, and he had turned it away with 
coldness and suspicion. ... It had been her one 
covenant, her one beauty. Only the earthly part 
was built of her emotions; all the shining struc- 
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ture of it was built of dreams and ideals. It had 
kept itself pure through years of life in foul and 
tainted paths. It had seemed to come from the 
great roomy twilight, before the creature named 
Naida Donovan; and it had seemed to stretch 
ahead into that sustained ecstasy of full day, 
when the momentum of time should become static 
in its zenith. It had not meant her body alone. 
She had kept that as lovely as she could; had 
dreamed of giving it to her lover in all its fra- 
grance and purity. She had felt intimations of 
its great passion, its miracle days of spring — 
having to do with orchards and meadows and all 
procreant things — its passion always for the One ; 
never for a single instant identified with gratifica- 
tion, but with her genius for bringing forth. Her 
heart had cried out for that, before the coming of 
the lover ; her arms had wearied to hold her child. 

To her, the word baby was the ineffable — only 
to be suggested imperfectly by the loveliest ob- 
jects and the highest moments of life. It meant 
leaning and tenderness; it meant starry eyes 
turned downward, flowing hair and giving 
breasts, life breaking forth from the utmost 
fervor of romance; it mean tearoses and honey- 
bees and love-matings, a pain that was gladness 
and gladness that was pain ; it meant the love of 
a great man, meeting it with a love in kind and de- 
gree, a love that had found its own, that could 
answer the call of no other, that no love could 
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quicken or waken but its own ; that no other could 
follow in its flight. It meant the giving of 
self, as old Mother Earth gives herself to her lord 
Sun ; it meant the hush and harmony of creative- 
ness, a going down into the darkness alone. It 
meant a lifting of arms to the highest — aspira- 
tion, prayer, a worthiness to receive; it meant 
love beyond death, a going to the Lord with her 
lover by her side — behind in the world, sweet 
women and brave men from their mating. 

And he had thought it had to do with passion, 
this that she offered ; and he had talked of marry- 
ing. ... He was speaking now. She heard his 
voice, but not the words. It was all darker about 
her, an evil odor from the steamer, or something 
that the thousands had left behind that day — the 
thousands who talk of marrying. ... It smote 
her again — that the gold light had failed. Any- 
thing but that — and to be met by the word marry- 
ing — Everything had gone out to him — spirit 
and mind and body. He had been unable to take 
a tithe — but he had defiled the rest. . . . She 
could take nothing back. It had all come truly as 
she had dreamed and pictured through the years 
— and it was all a lie — a lie not from the world 
where lies are to be expected, but a lie from the 
Unseen. 

. . I haven't the sense of being right,' ' he 
was saying, as if to himself, for she had not heard 
what went before. "I don't feel right about this. 
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I wish you could know that. I don't feel high nor 
wise — nor any of the glow that comes from turn- 
ing away such a gift. I will not call it by so brave 
a word as renunciation. I feel farther from you 
than that first night in the stairs — and I feel far- 
ther from the work. I am not equal to your 
friendship even — " 

"Your work is everything — it will all come 
back. ... I was wrong to be carried away. One 
should remember the earth to do well here — al- 
ways the earth. One is safe on the earth." 

He lifted his haggard face to her. "That is 
like your laugh — words like that, from you." 

4 i Yes — one must learn — ' 9 

She turned from him and met the stare of the 
tapir-faced man — a sort of white seething of lust 
for her. 

Her jaw dropped. She had the instant sense 
that her eyes were insane. . . . Dr. Nick had 
caught her hand. The elderly man walked on. 
It was just a little look from the world. 

"Always the earth," she repeated, and Dr. 
Nick saw straight, shadowed lines running down 
from her eyes — the straight lines of a threatened 
mind. 

"Oh, take me out of here, Dr. Nick!" 

They were on the deck again. New York lay 
like a crown — a curve of burning jewels lifted 
high in the center. . . . Her eyes passed them to 
the dense area of shadows behind — tenements, 
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houses, flats, rows of houses of marrying folk — 
houses with beds and tables — rooms with beds 
and food — smells of beds and smell of food — hos- 
pitals with" beds and sorry tales of wedlock — 
anaesthesia and tragedies of marrying — boys and 
matrons, old men and maidens, flesh of men, flesh 
of women, rushing together, tossed together into 
marriage — milkmen, icemen, rag-pickers, moving 
in and out of the sanctity of houses with beds — 
and before her Hobbes and its beds of disease — 
the City and its men with animal faces, its in- 
ternes, its Callanders — all within and behind this 
bland crown of lights. 

Off from the rail to the left — a huge shadow 
with lifted arm ! 

Naida laughed softly, then felt it getting away 
from her. 

"Oh, Dr. Nick," she gasped, "look at her — 
look at her!" 
"What— what is it!" 

"Her — her! It is killing — the irony of it — the 
Statue of Liberty!" 
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Dr. Callander was operating, Dr. Crandall as- 
sisting, Penny, the interne, was an&sthetizer. 
Nnrse Jenkins and Naida were assigned, and 
there was present also the son of the woman on 
the table. . . . 

It was the morning after Dr. Nick's talk at the 
Forbes School. He had returned with Naida at 
midnight, and Miss Robley, who relieved the lat- 
ter, had preferred to finish the quiet part of the 
night, to have the next full day free. Naida 
faced twenty-four hours' straight service. Nor 
had she slept since coming in from the Ferry. 

She felt herself trampled by all New York; the 
distant whistles brought her a kind of madness. 
She was utterly weak and inert. The hours had 
crawled to the late dawn; the movements and 
sounds of the hospital filled her with loathing like 
the thought of food; she had the sense of being 
burned out. The burden that came with the in- 
ertia of her body was that of having been re- 
jected. It was hard for her to rise. 

A meeting with Dr. Nick in the halls brought 
her nothing but a kind of momentary congealing 
of the agony in her veins. She felt no fear or 
revulsion when assigned to the operating-room. 
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Her care for the subject in the women's ward be- 
fore the tumbril was ordered, awoke no pity or 
sentiment. And yet the story of this particular 
case had been a tremendous matter to her. The 
patient did not know it, but her condition was 
practically hopeless — a last-chance operation 
with Callander willing to try. 

Two nights before Naida had sat long at the 
bedside of this woman. Her one theme was 
Barry, her son, who was on the way to her. All 
the events of the woman's life moved about the 
growth of this boy, who was hurrying to her to be 
at hand during the operation. . . . Barry was to 
be a painter. He had been interested in pictures 
and drawings from a mere child. Such wonder- 
ful likenesses, he had made, of faces and animals 
before he was ten — always remarkable for the 
flow of action through the pictures, his teachers 
had said. Once a teacher told her it was wicked 
that Barry couldn't have the chance to study. 
. . . Barry's father had been killed in the mines 
at Leadville. There wasn't much money to live 
on, much less to send a young artist away to 
school, but there was a big boarding-house for the 
miners, if a woman was tough enough to slave six- 
teen hours a day. ... It was worth it. Barry's 
teachers were full of praise, and Barry's letters 
made life less hard. He was such a dear boy al- 
ways about writing to his mother. . . . When the 
mines shut down at different periods, there was 
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sewing and embroidery. All this told with cheer, 
but in a voice so low that Naida had been forced 
to lean forward to hear. . . . And once she had 
taken the woman's brown gnarled hands. That 
was only two nights ago, but she was absolutely 
cold to the everlasting tragedy of a slave-woman's 
hands this morning. 

. . Barry wanted to go abroad. It was ter- 
rible that he could not. There was a man at the 
boarding-house who promised to help, if she mar- 
ried him. This went through, but the man didn't 
do his part — uncovered an altogether different 
part, that had to do with the coming to Hobbes at 
the last. The slavery had not ceased until now. 
Barry went to Europe. ... He had been on the 
homeward bound steamer for several days and 
would soon be in her arms. . . . She had to get 
well or spoil it all for Barry, because his work 
was not finished. It had been a great task. 
Barry would never know. There was a humor- 
ous twist to the woman's mouth as she repeated 
that she must get well — to finish off the lad's 
studies. ... 

This morning Naida couldn't get back into the 
tragic rhythm of the tale. She prepared the 
woman coldly as one would prepare a body al- 
ready dead. Barry had come — a sweet-faced 
young one, very innocent to look at, but some- 
thing more in his eyes that Paris formerly put 
into young faces alike of rich and poor. 
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The woman lay quiet, her eyes wide and glis- 
tening. For an honr she had held her son. . . . 
Young Penny came in to put her to sleep. Barry 
came forward just a moment and drew back. 
. . . They were in the operating-room, when the 
door opened and Barry was let in by Miss Cavin. 
. . . It appears that Callander, who was "scrub- 
bing up," had permitted this — an unusual pro- 
cedure. ... In a way the boy appeared brave 
and fine, but there was another side — the look at 
times of a frightened spaniel. . . . Callander 
waited. . . . Every time Naida glanced back at 
the window, Barry's face was whiter. There 
was no irrelevant talk in this case, the boy being 
present. ... It could not have been worse. The 
scene was like the look of the tapir-faced man. It 
was the naked world, all dreams taken away. 
There were moments when Naida seemed apart 
and abashed before herself — the self that moved 
with dragging pulse and icy calm in the midst of 
these affairs. It was a self breaking down. 
How long would it take! That was the point. 

The temperature of the operating-room was so 
high that the metal-pan of instruments in Naida 's 
hands was hot to the touch. The surgeons, 
stripped to white linen, had asked for sweat- 
bands to keep the moisture from their eyes. . . . 
Callander's head was the black planet again. 
The struggles were stilled, and the moaning; the 
incision made. Disorder arose to his hands. 
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Naida felt the colors painting themselves on her 
mind. From some one came the words — "un- 
precedented inflation. 1 ' 

Callander appeared to wrestle with the rising 
thing, and turned with a savage and baffled look 
at last to the young man by the window. 

"Come here," he said. 

"Tell me, please — " Barry answered, shrink- 
ing back to the wall by the window. A blue 
shadow had formed about his mouth. The words 
came from a great distance. 

"Absolutely no hope," said Callander, "tuber- 
cular peritonitis. We can merely close the tis- 
sues — nothing more to do—" 

There was no answer. 

Dr. Crandall was helping. Callander was rag- 
ged-nerved from defeat and the perverse horror 
beneath. It was like some trick or puzzle that 
requires not only dexterity but ingenuity. The 
door opened, and the younger Callander ap- 
peared, squinting with a grin at the area upon 
which hundreds of candle-power focussed. All 
was shadow around that to one's eyes unaccus- 
tomed. Joe caught the whole difficulty. 

"Morning, Doc," he said to his brother. 
"Won't go back, ehl Don't bother too much. 
I've got a litter of pups at home — 99 

Naida had put down the pan of instruments. 
She knew some horror was coming before the 
words — knew that Joe didn't see the woman's 
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son. . . . One of her hands was upon his throat. 
She was thrusting him back into the corridor and 
repeating into his loose smile, "Beast . . . beast 
. . . beast I" Then somehow he let her come to 
him and the struggle was the other way. . . . 
Naida heard Miss Cavin 's voice, and behind her, 
stood Dr. Nick. 

The Leadville woman was back in the ward, 
Barry pacing up and down the hall. . . . The big 
clock said it was ten. Naida might move about 
interminable affairs, but the clock only crawled, 
each minute a hideous burden. 

Miss Garner appeared from afar off, pursed 
her squirmy red mouth and announced that Miss 
Cavin wished to see her. Naida went to the 
superintendent's office. For once Joe Callander 
was not there. Miss Cavin arose. 

"Miss Donovan, I have a disagreeable duty." 

"Yes, Miss Cavin. ,, 

"I hope we will not require any explanations. 
You are to leave Hobbes at once — " 
"Leave?" 

Naida felt a fire ignite within, a slow deep little 
flame. The two young women stood close to- 
gether, Miss Cavin 's eyes like points of incandes- 
cent carbon. 

"Yes, at once. We much prefer to have no 
words about it." 
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Naida knew now that the little flame was ha- 
tred. Her lips felt stiff. She knew what the 
other thought, but had nothing to say — nothing 
but hatred. 

"I was only thinking that it will be hard for 
me to get work — this probation period broken — 
no diploma — " 

"The doctors will give you work— if that's 
what you want — " 

Naida smiled. She had let her hatred rise to 
her brain. She wanted to destroy the face be- 
fore her — and she saw a sure way. 

"... Of course, you know I flew at him. It 
was not Dr. Joe's fault — what you saw. He was 
humorous, as he entered. The woman's son was 
there. He didn't know. I think my idea was to 
prevent him saying more. That was all, so far 
as his part — " 

Dr. Joe's loose smile was before Naida 's mind. 
She wanted Miss Cavin to have and to see that — 
not to lose that, by any means — to see much of 
that face through nights and days. 

A kind of frenzy of relief came to Miss Cavin 's 
face. 

"I did not ask an explanation," she said. "I 
have already done my duty. Perhaps, if you go 
to Dr. Eideau — he will ask to have you rein- 
stated—" 

"No, I think I will take it as it is." 
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The look of relief deepened. Naida turned but 
still held her eyes to the eyes of Miss Cavin who 
had lost all authority for the moment. 

4 4 Why do you look at me that way!" she cried 
out. 

"I was seeing you — as you will be in future 
years," Naida answered with a slow laugh. 
"I think— I think you are horrible!" 
"I think perhaps you are right," said Naida. 
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From the moment that Dr. Kideau serenely 
turned over his appointment to talk to the 
younger man, Dr. Nick entered upon a period of 
life of an altogether greater intensity. It was 
quite as if some master of the events and condi- 
tions of men had found him worthy of quickening, 
and turned him suddenly into an area of much 
higher voltage. Perhaps the power he could 
stand was carefully studied. It did not kill nor 
ruin him — though there was never a moment in 
which he spared himself. 

His manhood was massively founded. He had 
given more to Naida Donovan than he knew — far 
more than she knew, though there was no mis- 
take about her part. He had not given her 
enough. The answer of his heart was not fit to 
answer hers at this time, though he gave her a 
love and reverence that most women would have 
found sumptuous. Still he had reservations — 
and when her particular magic signal came, it not 
only burned away her last reservation, but made 
any restraint on his part fatal. 

There was no help for him. He saw that the 
next morning. He had happened into the corri- 
dor of the operating-room at the very end of the 
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scene — but heard the word " beast* 9 repeated. 
He waited until Miss Jenkins was relieved and 
heard the whole story from her — what Joe Cal- 
lander had said, and a rather exact conception of 
Miss Donovan's fury breaking forth from one of 
the darkest moments in all the dark history of 
Hobbes. 

Then he learned that Miss Donovan had been 
discharged. Had this intelligence come another 
morning, he would have met it almost as an ulti- 
mate disaster, but it caught him in the midst of 
the most sweeping descent his life had ever 
known. The fact is, he could not fall much faster. 
He knew at once that injustice had been done, 
though Dr. Callander protected his younger 
brother, pronouncing i 'the little vixen's assault* ' 
an atrocity. Miss Cavin said that she had merely 
done her duty as a formality, expecting Miss 
Donovan to seek reinstatement through Dr. 
Eideau, but this the girl refused to do. Dr. Nick 
had no intention of hurting Miss Jenkins 9 place 
in Hobbes by using her story. This, however, 
was the story he chose to believe. He went up- 
stairs and knocked at Naida's door. . . . She had 
not yet changed from her uniform. She put her 
fingers across her lips to signify the need of si- 
lence, since the two night-nurses were asleep in 
the room, and stepped out in the hall to hear his 
message. 

■ "I have heard all about it," he said. "I came 
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to ask if yon will not consider again abont rein- 
statement." 

"No, Dr. Nick. I'm through with Hobbes." 

Her eyes seemed to reflect some great ice-field. 
There was no expression in them, just the cold, 
hard, blue clarity — ice that entered deeper and 
deeper into his breast. 

"Is it too much for me to ask where you are 
going and what you intend to do!" 

"No, but I can't answer either." 

"Don't forget what friends we are," he said 
unsteadily. "Forgive me, if I ask, if you have 
the means to live and all that — until you are 
fixed?" 

"Yes, I have some money," she said. "I don't 
forget what friends we are. I am all right, Dr. 
Nick. Thank you for thinking of me." 

She talked like one at a receiver, weariedly 
waiting for the voice at the other end to cease 
that she might hang it up. . . . Limpness was 
upon him and the deep inner cold from her. He 
put out his hand. 

"Good-bye," he said. 

"Good-bye, Dr. Nick." 

As he walked away he heard the door shut 
softly behind him — the last thing, a shut door. 

. . . Ten minutes afterward he halted in the 
secret-stairs. He had been thinking of healing — 
all he had said of this to her; all that he had 
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wanted to say about this the night before; mat- 
ters which he would be able to tell her only. The 
tableaux of Flossie's room and the hovel of the 
bent one recurred to his mind, with her part. . . . 
He had never felt so far from healing as at this 
moment ; in fact, he was so far from all that deli- 
cate and momentous mystery that he felt the im- 
pulse to laugh. 

And from this impulse appeared a beginning of 
understanding. 

That afternoon, Miss Cavin, Dr. Crandall, and 
the younger Callander, were discussing the case 
when Dr. Nick entered the superintendent's of- 
fice. Dr. Joe talked. His references to "the old 
man" had to do with the famous surgeon, his 
brother. 

. . Of course, I had no idea that they had 
let the kid in," he was saying. "I should have 
been more careful, but it was funny when you 
think of it. The old man was mad and whipped 
in the first place, — no doubt about that. You 
know how it is, coming into that glaring focus — 
all dark around. The humor of it got me — that 
has always been my trouble. The old man raised 
hell with me for that. What I said would have 
been all right between ourselves, but the kid be- 
ing there — " 

"And then?" said Miss Cavin. She had heard 
it all before but wanted it again, her brain sharp- 
ened to a keen edge for flaws. 
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"Well, then — the first thing I knew, she was 
into me like a badger — cutting at my throat, too. 
... It was all a blink. She seemed to climb 
right out of the light. She was like slim hot wire. 
I had to laugh — " 

There was silence. Miss Cavin stared around 
the room, her eyes held at last to the window, 
haunted by the thing her enemy had seen that con- 
cerned her future years. 

"What did Dr. Callander say to you!" she 
asked. 

"Well, he said among other things that there 
was a time for humor — 99 

The three laughed pleasantly. Joe just 
couldn't help being a cut-up. 

"But then we understand each other. He was 
more interested in her — oh, not that way. He 
dropped that weeks ago. It takes a lot to rock 
the old man, but I guess she did the first days 
here. He granted off the reel that she was some 
ornamental — 99 

Dr. Nick had been watching Miss Cavin. He 
knew that her mind had whirled back to the years 
before Joe came to Hobbes. Her color deepened 
as she caught his eyes. This little passage was 
peculiar inasmuch as it was all exterior. Dr. 
Nick was listening in a kind of thrall: 

"He says she's wrong, though," Dr. Joe added. 
"He raked me a bit for blurting out the first thing 
that occurred to me, but what really got to him 
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to-day was professional — that little throw of tem- 
per of hers. It added something about her to 
what he had before. She isn't normal. That 
convinced him — though I don't think he needed 
much testimony. When the old man puts on his 
hunting-coat — he doesn't come back with a flap- 
ping bag. He don't talk a whole lot, but he 
knows a ramrod from a carpet-beater, and you 
know as well as I do that he is past getting buck- 
fever. . . . Anyway, he saw the game and 
dropped it; and anyway he had a peculiar interest 
in her dive at my throat to-day — professional in- 
terest." 

"What do you think his idea is!" Crandall 
asked. 

"She isn't normal. It's all looks. She isn't 
there with the goods. Her emotions aren't 
pinned on straight. ... I've got an idea, and the 
old man holds something of the kind, if that helps 
any — that our little friend's a manhater. I don't 
care to say just where her treasure is." 

Dr. Nick cleared his voice and arose. 

He had made up his mind to add an opinion, 
but found it wasn't necessary. The fact that the 
Callander district had been heard from in an un- 
expectedly constructive way eased the ache and 
closed the wounds made by this remarkable con- 
versation. 

"Dr. Nick's especial interest isn't gyne- 
cology," Crandall remarked. 
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Miss Cavin wasn't so sure, but made no com- 
ment. She also reflected that Dr. Nick's weak- 
ness wasn't humor, and that he never made re- 
marks that were questioned afterward. . . . 

In the days that followed, Dr. Nick yearned 
for a talk with Dr. Rideau, but the old master 
gave him no chance. There had never been a 
word between them regarding the talk at Forbes 
School. The younger man had the heart-break- 
ing sense that he had failed in the eyes of his dear- 
est friend. . . . Throughout that winter the two 
fingers were not raised at the front door, and the 
two men talked of affairs in hand and nothing 
more. Sarah, who knew the state of the old 
man's mind better even than Dr. Nick, had noth- 
ing to say about Naida Donovan, even avoided the 
subject. 

The days were without quarter to the younger 
man — hard, merciless life. The rod of his pun- 
ishment, the steel shaft that braced it all, was the 
fact that he had lost something from his work — 
nothing from the hospital point of view, nor that 
any one else could see; doubtless he progressed 
prodigiously from the standpoint of medicine, 
but the bloom of it, the big area beyond drugs and 
surgery — all that had closed with the passing of 
the woman. And all that happened in Hobbes 
made clearer to him the extraordinary quality of 
this woman — one by one, the shadows falling 
from her service ; one by one, her sayings return- 
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ing for his understanding which became more and 
more inclusive, while the sorriness of his own 
part stood fixed and forbidding. . . . 

His misery revolved less about the point that 
he had chosen the path of celibacy. It is true 
that he was by no means so sure of this path as 
he had been then, but it was not the choice one 
way or another. It was the lack of understand- 
ing he had brought to the gift she had offered. 
He had been full of the thoughts of his talk at the 
Forbes School — full of the dreams of the healing 
passion. He had not realized then what the gold 
light meant to her. Sometimes the mental re- 
view of that night became so poignant that he 
could feel the terror that overcame her. His own 
sentence, which she had made him repeat, sounded 
not only boyish but insensate. . . . 

He slept only when he was utterly exhausted. 
He ate little, worked and studied incessantly, 
longing for two things: association with the 
woman once more, and the liberation of self that 
came with the full expenditure of his force upon 
a sick body. This last did not return to him, no 
matter how hard he tried. His hands found dis- 
order; his hands could correct trifling disorders 
through manipulation; he could ease nerves and 
relieve aches, but the splendid force did not mani- 
fest through him — such as he had known in the 
hovel, and in helping Naida Donovan herself on 
that afternoon of the ecstatic trembling. 
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Sometimes he thought that the woman must 
bring that back to him, too. 

But against this, the old way that had led him 
so long, was slow to yield even now. He seemed 
to have been born with the ideal that the great 
workmen and the great priests must travel the 
lonely road, leaving the woman behind, weeping 
if necessary. Often he thought of the great 
prophets, who keeping apart from women, seemed 
to develop within themselves something of femi- 
nine intuition and nobility. 

He wrote letters to her — but there was no place 
to send them. There was no one with whom he 
could talk of her. She gave no sign of life or 
death. Often from his first falling asleep, he 
would start up with the thought of setting out in 
search for her. Then would come the dreadful 
iteration of his words on the Ferry — memories of 
moments afterwards in the car and during the 
walk back to Hobbes — even of his last talk with 
her the next morning at the door of the night- 
nurses' room — a woman as terrible as the sight of 
death, because she had lost her spirit. More 
clearly and clearly, it grew upon him how he had 
desolated her. Often he remembered the frown. 
... It was in April, about six in the evening, that 
Sarah told him abruptly : 

"Go and see Dr. Bideau. He says he is sick." 

Sarah knew more than she said. No barriers 
of fire or water could have held Sarah in Hobbes 
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with the old man really ill. Dr. Eideau had 
merely found a day to sit in and bathe his feet, 
which were tired. 

" Yon keep them in hot water, Nikon/ ' he called 
out from the bath as the young man entered, "and 
all that does not belong to them will fall off in due 
time. It is like a sickness — for the feet. Noth- 
ing is so good for the feet as a long sickness. One 
arises with fresh feet. How do you do, Nikon f " 

Dr. Eideau was sitting upon the edge of the 
bath-tub, eased by a series of cushions which his 
housekeeper had covered in rubber. He was 
furthermore swathed in blankets. The steam 
radiator which was screaming with business was 
supplemented by an oil-stove. . . . Dr. Nick had 
heard indirectly before of this hippodrome, but 
had never happened to be present. He stepped 
back from the bath-room to remove several gar- 
ments. The housekeeper, Eliza, regarded him 
from beneath eyelids that trailed with exhaustion, 
her hands waving before her waist-band in ex- 
treme apathy. 

"He's been at it for hours," she announced. 
"Pleading and scolding is no good. I asked you 
— can you get him out of there, before I'm called 
to mop him up!" 

"I'll do what I can," said Dr. Nick, plunging 
into the steam. 

"Some people go south for the winter," an- 
nounced Dr. Eideau, "and others go north for 
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the summer. A change is good for us. I am 
having my migration* . . . Will you spend the 
evening, Nikon !" 
"Here!" 

"Yes, I will make you very comfortable." 

"I'll call Hobbes not to expect me since I have 
joined the migration," said Dr. Nick. 

"Hobbes — Hobbes," the old man repeated, 
turning his face up from a cloud of steam, "what 
is that Hobbes! I have heard of him. . . . 
Whenever you find that you do not smell all the 
streets and flowers as you used to, and your candy 
does not taste the same — just you try bathing the 
feet carefully like this, giving them plenty of 
time. You will see that all comes back. A 
change is good for us. . . . Nikon, I hear reports. 
Are you getting to be a regular doctor!" 

"I hope not." 

"That is good. You always did understand 
so readily. There are many regular doctors. . . . 
I knew a woman once — oh, Fratchey Street — had 
her children every January. . . . When were you 
born, Nikon!" 

"I don't know." 

"Call it January — a good month to come in. 
Women call the best little babies to them in the 
spring of the year. This woman did. She had 
that habit, Nikon. . . . Hah, many children. 
You would see them as you began to come to that 
house — all the way up to the standing boys and 
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girls. She didn't miss. . . . She wore boots. 
Ton could hear her like ice falling off a roof. 
The old man did not bother her. He was a phi- 
losopher — accepted all people's peculiarities just 
like hers, and went about his business making his 
bread. That's a man's business. . . . Until one 
winter day, he says he is going away to be gone 
until May-time. It was his migration, Nikon, and 
that January to come I brought a little boy to that 
house, and the woman said to me, 'This is the one 
I have been waiting for. Now I have finished. 
He has the double life.' ... I have been watch- 
ing that boy," concluded Dr. Rideau. 4 'He has 
grown into a man." 

It is true that Dr. Nick had seldom seen the old 
master in such a joyous mood, but not for an in- 
stant did he accept this ramble as pure facetious- 
ness. He could not tell why, but there was some- 
thing in this final incident that seemed to drive 
nearer home. 

4 4 The double life, Dr. Rideau t" he asked. 

"... A man and a woman in one package, 
Nikon. . . . This little boy that is now a man — I 
watched him as he grew up. He made many mis- 
takes. There is in the double life twice as much 
room for mistakes, and twice as much capacity 
for sorrow and joy; and twice as long it takes to 
get the complications straightened out and work- 
ing smoothly. It is often harder to find what the 
gift is, when one feels his physique a man and his 
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brain a woman. Sometimes there is a crossing of 
wires all through — so that the young person feels 
his desires making light and power in unexpected 
places, and he goes out lusting after strange gods. 
Sometimes it is altogether a physical matter, 
Nikon, and there is misery and sordidness — noth- 
ing more . . . but above this are the singers and 
the painters, the great physicians and psychi- 
cians, the big men who look at God and tell men 
what they see — and the others who look hard at 
men and find God down here — all men of the 
double life — " 

"Do they marry!" 

"Do they what, Nikont" 

"Do these men marry V 9 Dr. Nick repeated. 

"... Nikon, ask Eliza to bring more oil for 
this little strong stove which has begun to burn 
its own tissues. . . . Marry t These men — yes, 
but they do not call it that, unless they are very 
occupied with other affairs and do not know what 
they say. It is a good word, but when they see 
what it means in the world, these double-life men 
do not associate. They would rather mate like 
the birds and the tigers and all pure barbarians — 
and women like this better. You don't know 
women yet, Nikon. You have been much oc- 
cupied with little sickness affairs. . . . This 
grown young man does not know women, either. 
He is very fond of himself, because he finds so 
much in his insides to be amazed at. Women find 
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much within, and they become humble and con- 
trite and wish to give much to some man, but men 
feel their contents bulging and look around the 
table, like fellows at cards in the saloons, and say 
to their partners, 'You sit out and order a drink 
for me. I will play this hand alone.' 

"You see they are good feelers, Nikon. They 
have to feel their parts, before they can assemble 
their parts into one being. Some men have 
played very well alone, but others have made a 
fiasco and become the laugh of the table. . . . 
Anyway it is only for a hand or two, that the 
best of men can play alone. And the older and 
greater a man grows, the less he likes to play 
alone — until he is very great and then he does not 
venture to play alone. For he sees that he is but 
one-half of his own circle ; and he sees all that he 
is not, and all that he needs, and all that can be 
his for the taking — in the breast of a woman, who 
comes single or double or triple according to her 
man's dimension. 

"I am talking much, Nikon, for we have leisure 
in our migrations. I would ask you to take those 
two little covered and twisted wires in your hands 
— that brings the light across the room from the 
bracket on the wall. Here are two wires twisted 
together, as they should be into one, but they be- 
gan far apart, Nikon. One began at the South 
Pole and one at the North Pole. They come to- 
gether in this room. And look, Nikon, I turn this 
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little button that puts the wires together without 
insulation — and we have Light — hah. 

"Two little wires that mate into a shining one 
like this. . . . And each wire has everything that 
the other has not, and so each belongs to the 
other, exactly. It is so with man and woman. 
There is seed of man and seed of woman, and they 
go hand in hand into the silence — these little 
seeds, and in due time a child comes forth. . . . 
Nikon, can you breed men alone!' 9 

"No." 

"Neither can you heal men alone. . . . Hah, 
you can doctor and surgerize and repair and be a 
half -man still — but you cannot heal alone, for that 
means to make men whole. . . . Say to Eliza 
kindly, Nikon, that we will have supper." 
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For days the young man's mind was in a whirl. 
He missed none of the rebuke; more clearly that 
came day by day, with fresh marvelling for his 
old master's understanding. But there was an 
endless impetus from Dr. Bideau's talk for the 
constructive side as welL Steadily higher arose 
Naida Donovan's part in that night. . . . Much 
happened peculiarly now after the evening with 
Dr. Bideau. Sarah was willing to talk of Naida 
Donovan, although she had nothing to say on the 
subject before. Nurse Jenkins revealed a lively 
memory, and many pleasant things were said by 
Miss Marsh and Miss Bonnie. Then Pete had 
his reflections, and Black Joe still sang at even- 
ing and was easily prompted to tell his story. 
The fact is, Naida was strangely remembered at 
Hobbes; and increasingly was the good remem- 
bered the more months that passed, the rest 
dwindling and dying away, because it was not 
founded upon reality. There appeared to be 
about her the same enduring quality of a fine 
book, the excellence of which persists high above 
a season's reading, though not realized at the 
time. 

There was pain in these reminders. Dr. Nick 
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accepted it all; winced before no punishment. 
He was brave enough to find great joy in the 
steadily rising conception of this woman, whom 
his earlier limitations had maimed and leveled. 
He hoped to be with her again. This was the 
first passion of his life. Meanwhile he was living 
as purely as he knew how, working with his ac- 
customed energy, studying books and life with 
tireless intensity. All his forces were used each 
day ; and yet after a certain fineness was reached, 
he seemed to gain a "static momentum" — to use 
one of his own expressions, his replenishment 
corresponding exactly to the outlay. He had a 
peculiar belief that this which he held to, was a 
high condition of health ; that so long as he could 
hold it he was proof against contagion of any 
kind. This was but one of many forming convic- 
tions having to do with human health — convic- 
tions as a whole of a pioneer. 

He regained something of his old joy in the use 
of his hands, and a deeper conception of what had 
happened under his hands with Naida Donovan 
in the room. Sentences of Dr. Rideau in this re- 
gard became the base of his study for many 
months. Fratchey Street turned to him more 
and more ; his services as interne at Hobbes ended 
with a flawless record; he established his office 
nearby and the money that came in had nothing 
to do with names or records of calls. He never 
spoke of payment, never established a price; yet 
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at no time had he lacked enough and to spare 
from the beginning. Often he looked wonder- 
ingly at certain pieces of silver. . . . 

He did not prepare for the coming of a woman 
in this regard. Yet he knew well now in the wiser 
moments, that all his life was preparation for the 
woman. . . . Memories of her beauty and her be- 
stowal companioned his energetic days and was 
the haunt of all his dreams. . . . The great love- 
stories of the world were the high thrill of his 
reading. Once he read that Petrarch had never 
gone to Laura other than in white clothing. It 
formed a new light on the meetings in the Hobbes 
halls. . . . She had been in white, too. ... He 
believed if he should suddenly meet her in the 
street, the impulse would be well-nigh irresistible 
to touch his knee to the ground before her. . . . 
What he passed through in three years would 
have slain any but a magnificent vitality. In the 
case of Dr. Nick it tempered and refined — 
smoothed away the heaviness across the eyes. 

One summer evening Dr. Rideau was leaving 
his flat for a call, when a very tall, middle-aged, 
brown-bearded gentleman met him in the stair- 
way, and asked permission to consult him for a 
few minutes. The stairway was heavy with dusk. 
The two moved back together, and Eliza, who 
thought she was well rid of her charge for the 
evening, regarded his return with a companion 
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in speechless apathy, turning on the lights in the 
anteroom. 

"My name is Stottard, and I will not detain you 
long — " 

"No, I would not if I were you," said Dr. 
Bideau. "I am an old man. I don't read books. 
I am not a life insurance risk. I have no relar 
tives, and am trying to get rid of practice day by 
day." 

The caller smiled. There seemed some color 
about him that would not show itself in the badly 
lit room. He was unperturbed and intent upon 
his business. It may have been that Dr. Bideau 
sensed his own weakness on the stairs. The fact 
is, he was amazed to find himself back in his office. 
His interest in the caller became a psychological 
problem afterward. Mr. Stottard began evenly: 

"My call has not to do with any of the points 
mentioned. I came to ask you about a certain 
nurse formerly of your acquaintance, a Miss 
Donovan — " 

"I do not know her," said Dr. Bideau. 

"She has been gone three years from Hobbes 
Hospital—" 

"I have not seen her since," said Dr. Bideau, 
who was standing at the door waving his hands — 
the foreign world resting heavily, indeed, upon 
him. 

"Miss Naida Donovan," said the caller, whose 
smile seemed clearer. 
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"Eliza," Dr. Eideau called. 

Sliding-doors opened with a sadden creak be- 
hind Mr, Stottard. The face of the housekeeper 
darted in. 

"Yes, Eliza, tell me kindly — I had started for 
somewhere — can you tell me where I am going!" 

Eliza moved forward. Standing before the 
Doctor, she thrust her hand in his vest-pockets, 
drawing forth several small bits of paper. 

"Now, I'll pin them," she declared impatiently. 
"You were to give them to Henry in this order — 
and you'd better be on your way — " 

"Yes, Eliza," said Dr. Eideau, the vast coun- 
tenance suffused in blushes. 

She was gone. The Doctor turned to Mr. Stot- 
tard: 

"She knows everything," he declared weakly. 

"Is it true that you obtained Miss Donovan 
her position in the hospital!" 

"The reports were confusing. You might ask 
them there. Ask for Sarah." 

"Sarah," the caller repeated. 

Dr. Eideau was on the stairs. . . . Mr. Stot- 
tard waited a moment in the anteroom for the 
servant. Since she did not appear, he rang — 
twice, without result. . . . Presently, and still re- 
taining his smile, Mr. Stottard followed the Doc- 
tor down the stairs, and entered a car that was 
waiting. . . . Dr. Eideau turning in his carriage, 
nearly two squares away and with remarkable 
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acuteness of vision, perceived the car disappear 
from in front of his office. 

1 ' Henry," he said to the coachman, "I have 
forgotten something. Please return." 

. . . Eliza let him in a second time, her thin 
dark lips stretched together in a line, indicating 
martyr's resignation, great difficulty experienced 
in lifting her eyelids at all. 

1 i Please call Hobbes," said Dr. Rideau. 

This was accomplished. 

" Please have them call Sarah," said Dr. 
Eideau. 

This was done, and the old man sat down. 
. . Is that you, Sarah! This is Dr. Eideau. 
There was a strong man here inquiring about 
Naida Donovan. . . . Yes, Miss Donovan. . . . 
A very strong man. He will come to you pres- 
ently. Yes, I suggested it, Sarah — hah, you are 
always so capacious. ... I think he wants to buy 
her. . . . Yes, that is the object. . . . Tell him 
that she is a very bad girl — by no means a virgin. 
. . . Not . . . Well, as you wish, Sarah. Good 
night." 

Eliza was holding Dr. Rideau 's hat, which had 
fallen. He fingered his vest for the little pinned 
slips, which she found for him a second time and 
saw him safely to the stairs. 



PART SIX 



THE APPARITION 
1 

Mr. Stottard had made up his mind to marry. 
The fact of Mr. Stottard's making up his mind 
was a formidable matter. Many strong men can 
bear testimony to that. It was never a rapid 
process; all parts were carefully weighed and 
welded. Vision was not eliminated, but the 
spans of its leaping were far from broad. It is 
likely that these spans were merely hypothecated, 
dotted in, until the steel girders were set. The 
buttresses were concrete. 

A Christian gentleman of the old school, be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age; at his office 
at eight, at his dinner at six, accustomed for years 
to swift, silent, unerring movement on the part of 
those who served, not only in the Aspin Court 
mansion, Brooklyn, and in the half -floor of offices 
on lower Broadway, but from those heads under 
his, which contrived the destiny of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia coal-fields, southern railroads and 
Atlantic and Gulf steamship-lines. There were 
other interests and properties, including the min- 
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ister, Rev. Hartweed, of the Ninth Church, Brook- 
lyn. It is almost needless to say that Mr. Stot- 
tard was a multimillionaire, with a far more ade- 
quate conception of what this means than any 
narrator or portrait-maker can possibly ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Stottard did not show his age. There was 
something changeless about him, even to the 
brown of his hair and beard. He cared for his 
health with every thought; in fact, it had become 
the chief of his properties. He had all the ideas 
of conservation in regard to his physical being, 
that had become the habit of his life in business. 
Mr. Stottard was an inbreather in all things. 
He attracted things; things formed about him, 
and were put in order. He realized the actual 
value of possessions, which is often disputed 
philosophically and without any effect upon the 
unimaginative mind. The man who realizes 
that he holds what another wants and what an- 
other is willing to pay for, cannot be made to be- 
lieve that there is nothing in it. He smiles to 
find here below in bitter need those who say that 
their treasures are in heaven. 

In the holding and ordering of his possessions, 
Mr. Stottard by no means ignored the main 
chance of being present on the right hand of the 
throne of God, and watching the dilemma of the 
goats, as they filed out to the waste places of 
wailing and gnashing. This picture had pos- 
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sessed him very young; all the clearness of it had 
come then and had remained. It had helped him 
to meet all his own human appetites as they came. 

He did not over-eat; he was modest about his 
person ; he did not take the name of the Lord in 
vain ; he did not lose himself in rage at his fellow- 
man; he did not lust after his neighbor's prop- 
erties, except through the essential business cere- 
monial. The things that he desired uptown, so 
to speak, were mainly purchasable; and to one 
who realized the actual value of possessions, pay- 
ing the price settled the object concerned in his 
right and in his name. 

In relation to his millions — Mr. Stottard be- 
lieved them his. They were the fruits of his per- 
severance, his acumen, his mastery of detail, hia 
will and energy. He had denied himself many 
pleasures for the pleasures of possession. His 
very body was built upon a picture of wasteless 
frugality. To him any dissipation of force was 
criminal. The main outlet of his nature was 
through his possessions, and he did not consider 
this an evil, rather that there was an infusion of 
divinity about him in garnering and husbanding 
— that he was one of the chosen stewards of the 
Lord. The Rev. Hartweed had long assured him 
that this was true — and of all assurances, Mr. 
Stottard required most of this. 

There had been a woman, but the story was 
never told. A woman who died young — who had 
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never known the efflux of power in the Stottard 
life and house. She had bent and fallen away in 
the years of forming forces. She had not been 
yoked to life as Mr. Stottard had. His in- 
breathings had loosened her from the little an- 
chorage — and she had left a daughter who had 
followed soon. 

Mr. Stottard had no patience with sin. 

. . . Having made up his mind to marry, Mr. 
Stottard chose the woman; and in this he ex- 
hibited unusual daring, not at the beginning, but 
as the dominion of the creature began to flood into 
the opening made by his decision. In the first 
place he wanted a son, and he regarded himself 
at the meridian of his powers ; and in the second 
place, he understood clearly that a woman who 
had reached anything like his age would be far- 
fallen from the zenith. Still he had not thought 
of taking a woman of considerably less than half 
his age, until he had seen her several evenings be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock in the Clerihues 
Library, which was near Aspin Court. 

Immediately he saw her value through the eyes 
of others. Perhaps he would have come and gone 
from time to time to the little stone library, with- 
out looking into the face of the woman who 
helped him find books and papers he wanted, had 
he not seen other men emphatically looking into 
her face, and deeply impressed with what they 
saw. 
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No young beau matter would have impressed 
Mr. Stottard. He was accustomed to feel an in- 
terest in certain young men seen abroad at night, 
to the extent of wishing that they were in his em- 
ploy long enough to learn their proper place in 
the world, but their opinions did not concern him. 

Once, however, Mr. Stottard sat at a reading 
table with two interesting men, both of whom had 
passed the seethe and sweep of early manhood. 
They were worldly but kind, appeared to respect 
each other, to suffice for the present for each 
other. They did not talk as if they wanted to 
hurt the young woman at the desk, or as if they 
possessed any subtle prowess for captivating her. 
It was rather an artistic enchantment they dwelt 
in — as two painters would study a picture, and 
permit its beauty to benefit them without desire 
or envy. They seemed to have finished with 
boyish and boisterous pleasures, and to know 
something of the meaning of Beauty — for that 
was the point of their discussion at first. The 
one who talked most, had a gentle and gracious 
manner, and was plainly an idealist. 

"Beauty is a destroyer,' 9 he said. "It lives 
on the adoration of men. It numbers its slain. 
Think of the famous beauties of history and the 
crimes committed in their spell. Those women 
were deadly as the great diamonds. Where there 
is just beauty in a woman it represents the most 
consummate self-worship. In order to be re- 
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deemed it must forget self and turn to loveliness. 
It must be spiritualized — cease to draw unto itself 
and turn out to others. The merely beautiful 
woman is not long satisfied with the adoration of 
one man, but the woman who has conquered the 
quest of beauty for beauty's sake, whose wonder 
is not in form and color, but lies in the inner 
luster and animation of the soul — a quality I 
speak of reverently as loveliness — such a woman 
is the mate of one man alone. She seeks and 
seeks until she finds him. To all other men she is 
ice — to him a wanton, if he wills.' ' 

The other smiled gratefully. "I thought this 
loveliness was a matter of texture — " he said. 

"Yes, fineness all through — fragrance, fastidi- 
ousness, delicacy, intuition — all spiritual qual- 
ities." 

"And you think this young woman at the 
desk — t" 

"I hardly dare to think," said the idealist. 
"She seems to have everything. I brought you 
here to show you what I have been worshipping 
from afar these several nights. . . . Look at that 
young brute making an ass of himself — " 

The other turned, but apparently was not in 
time to see. The young woman was looking 
away. 

"You know, I'm not much for old sayings," 
the idealist went on. "Most of the proverbs of 
our Pilgrim Fathers can't hold the pace of to-day, 
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but there is one that stands wear and speed — 
about fools rushing in where angels — . . . Now 
that young fool doesn't show up particularly 
stricken, and yet she gave him a look that would 
have dismantled a sensitive, high-bred chap. . . . 
She's very true — " 

"Maybe her true love has come," the other sug- 
gested. 

"No. She isn't happy. . . . No, he hasn't 
come — unless he has come and passed. In that 
case I am sorry for her — " 

The other regarded her thoughtfully and was 
silent. 

"... I came here — and looked. I said to my- 
self, 'It's just a face.' . . . There are many beau- 
tiful faces," the idealist added. ... "I came 
again and ventured to talk about a book. She 
had not read that book, but knew it. She has the 
sense of books. Many of these librarians only 
know what they learn — if you get my meaning. 
They know a book because they read and remem- 
ber, but another book means nothing. This 
young woman has the culture which senses the 
feel of a book. She has the big things of litera- 
ture in their relative position — that's a gift. One 
with that gift reads thousands of books very early 
in life, and after that takes just the gold as it 
comes. . . . One night I talked to her of Balzac. 
She knew that I talked sincerely. Her kind of 
woman knows what a man has in his mind with- 
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out many words. . . . For a moment we forget 
ourselves in the spell of that great Frenchman. 
He'd write differently now — but no less splen- 
didly.' ' 

"You mean then that hers is loveliness t" 
"I like to think so — I won't probe too far. She 
has stood certain tests. It's good to feel her 
about in this bawdy town. I find myself coming 
here when I am altogether drained of dreams." 

Mr. Stottard reflected upon these matters with 
retentive memory. He did not approve of all 
that had been said, but he did the gentlemen the 
honor of regarding the young woman at the desk 
with a more appreciative attention — his sense of 
her value having been quickened. 

It was nearly nine o'clock. The two strangers 
vanished. Mr. Stottard arose to return a refer- 
ence volume, and it occurred to him to advise with 
the young woman as to which of the Balzac novels 
would be best for one who wished to renew an old 
acquaintance. 



2 



There had been a little money left after the dis- 
posal of Judith's belongings, which arose to meet 
Naida's need in the weeks following her departure 
from Hobbes. She would have gone to May and 
the Big Friend, except that all they stood for in 
the past and present had become brazen with 
irony. . . . Apparently a gray stone in one's 
breast was not enough to kill. Death was far 
from her, but life was near and horrible. 

The magic was gone from all her memories. 
She saw herself sometimes in past years as a 
half-mad little girl, holding to her fairies against 
all the impacts of a fairyless world, obsessed with 
illusions from the Unseen, stubbornly possessing 
herself with them until they betrayed. And 
again she saw her past years as belonging to a 
life accursed. Had not the Arab said it allt 
She saw Judith and Pinkerton, the blithe South- 
erner, the Tall Woman, the Still Woman, Cal- 
lander, the poverty, the evasion, the mask, the 
uncleanness, the deadliness of non-vision every- 
where. What right had she to hold to anything 
that others did not see? She was left alive with 
the powers that she had made so little of. The 
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little temporal powers of her body which she had 
fancied to be the least of her values, had survived, 
like one's perfect enemy. 

She took a small room up-town in those first 
weeks, but the time came when the place was in- 
fested with her thoughts so that there was a seeth- 
ing at night instead of sleep — a dynamics out of 
the past, a living again of the passages through 
the halls of Hobbes. . . . The wonder had gone 
from Dr. Rideau for her. She did not seek him 
in her great need; there was no call to her from 
the children of the streets. She tried much to 
read, but even the friendship was gone from verse 
and tale — that ancient loyalty which had never 
failed before. . . . She longed for spring in those 
winter weeks — as one longs for a drink or for 
health, but when spring came, there was a poign- 
ancy about the breath of it that burned her eyes 
dry. One rainy day in the most trampled park of 
the world, she had to flee to the streets again — 
from primroses and wind-flowers and the sweet 
smell of the soil. Her heart was tearing with the 
call of these things which had formed the early 
steps of her fairy structure. . . . And the caged 
animals with eyes that burned and mourned — 
sunny days and animal cages — until she ran from 
them in a kind of madness with the world that 
caged her. . . . Everywhere, the peering faces of 
men. 

Gradually this last arose into her greatest bur- 
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den. Ofter on the street, she was aroused from 
the ruts of her thinking — tragic old circles deeply 
worn in the mind from much conning — by the 
sense of being followed or by the scrutiny of a 
face that desired. Apparently a cold gray stone 
in one's breast did not check these appraising 
eyes. 

She was just a body and a face — yet a center of 
desire for others. This verified the sense of her 
life being accursed. There was no end to this 
play upon her. It was in the halls of the house 
she lived, at tables where she went for food, in 
the streets and parks and stores. . . . She hated 
the self that called men, for whom she had noth- 
ing but fear and hatred. 

The perversity of all life and nature continually 
prevailed upon her mind. To others she seemed 
to be a living symbol of the ancient joy of earth 
— yet she was emptied of all joy. At times the 
world of men appeared to her as so many blind 
forces which something within herself quickened. 
In those who pressed closer — to the point of 
words — she found nothing glowing, nothing chiv- 
alrous. . . . They seemed to grant that she was 
like them. From the very nature of the thing 
which aroused them, they seemed to draw the 
sense that she could not be cold to all; that she 
had her price, even if they could not pay it. 

They were like Pinkerton and the school chil- 
dren — Naida Donovan was bad. At times she be- 
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lioved this herself. It was true, she had her 
price. The bitterest laugh of all belonged to the 
fact that this price had to do with gold. 

There were plenty of positions for her. No 
one refused her a position, but she never could 
stay. She became a center that in a few weeks 
grew to be intolerable. The positions which men 
gave her were designed for the very activity 
which it became her passion to avoid. . . . She 
mot the terrible weariness of trade. All her life 
before had been apart from this most obvious of 
all engagements of human kind. She had never 
bargained oven for Judith — when pennies wero 
pennies, and food was sacred, as it invariably be- 
comes when out of reach. The great system be- 
hind it all, that drove the counter where she hap- 
pened to be, and all the other counters of trade, 
appeared to her sometimes as the massed wisdom 
of the world, and at other times insensate as 
Moloch. 

Sho was told to do petty things, and told this 
without shame by well-groomed men, who seemed 
to have forgotten, if they ever know, that the 
things wore potty. The power back of all the 
counters was cold and dark and unintelligent — 
yet men and women feared it, and did as they 
wero told, until they forgot that what they did 
was petty. . . . Naida was ashamed. She could 
not remember all that was said. She made mis- 
takes. Yet she was never discharged, but moved 
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to more decorative positions. It was at a counter 
of cosmetics and perfumes that she met her great- 
est revulsion. But this was in part physical. 
She met the vanities and the less exploited phases 
of womankind; also many classes of men, with 
habits, that called them to this counter. They 
seemed proud of their little ways. There was al- 
ways a tendency to discuss themselves in these 
foibles. Naida saw that her wares formed a part 
of the front of life ; and to this, all that she knew 
of the world contributed its testimony. The front 
was the thing. ... It summed into a kind of be- 
wildering oppression at last. 

All day voices clacked words and mannerisms 
and affectations that did not truly belong. She 
heard the girl at the next counter raise her voice 
to meet certain customers — a voice not her own, 
a sentence not her own, a look not her own. 

The floorwalker passed and repassed all that 
day, or rocked on his toes, hands behind him, 
watching the front door, a smile not his own, a 
low continual smiling lie in his eyes — sometimes 
helping elderly women with high benevolence, his 
heart full of hell ; or playing with children of cus- 
tomers, his voice carrying far, or bending into 
baby-cabs with blended surprise and benignity, 
his verdict to the mother invariably as to beauty 
and promise. Naida knew that the heart was full 
of hell, because she had seen his snarl at the shop- 
girls, and watched his small incessant rages dur- 
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ing breaks in the flow of customers. These were 
more nearly himself. 

Shop-girls, young men and all brought their 
fronts. Her customers purchased their fronts at 
this counter — paint, powder, perfumes, like the 
smiles and the voices and the affectations — sur- 
face matters, not only to impress others but to 
hide self. . . . There was one corner of her 
counter where the cheaper products were sold — 
heavy clover-scents and penetrating Japanese 
extractions. These became a dreadful illness, 
bringing the hint of their uses with their odors, 
bringing back all that was worst of the old life, 
the secret habits of Judith, the open room of 
nurses at Hobbes, the hint of evil that caught up 
a perfumed garment, faces that tried to hide their 
shame in pigments, ordure that cloaked itself in 
sweetness. . . . All life suddenly stared at her 
through a mask — through powder, paint and per- 
fume, through smiles that were but an uptwist to 
a snarl, through voices that fell into abomination 
the instant the strain of acting relaxed. Trade 
rocked on its toes and smiled benevolently with 
hell in its heart; all men wanted something from 
those who passed. 

... It was during one of the last days at this 
counter, when the illness had become at last in- 
supportable, that the floorwalker bent to her 
across an open space of glass, and jerking his 
thumb at the other end, where the case of bulk- 
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perfumes were kept, whispered strategically: 
" Leave him alone. He drops in now and then 
for a sniff. Famous old doctor — forget his name 
— never buys anything, but seems to need a nose- 
ful now and then — " 

The vast face was tilted back, a bottle in his 
left hand, the stopper held to his nostrils, his 
mouth open, the eyes absent. Naida moved 
nearer, her whole nature yearning to him, a deep 
fervor to identify herself with that huge, calm 
breast — to merge into that great stillness. 

He did not look up; his eyes were very far 
away. One after another of the more perfect es- 
sences and spirits he tested dreamily, the stories 
and the pictures forever untold. . . . She hardly ' 
breathed in the waiting. She would have cried 
had his eyes turned to her. She felt the words 
surging up: "Oh, take me away. Take me 
away, Dr. Rideau!" But her throat was closed, 
as it always had been when she wanted something 
terribly for herself. . . . And the old master 
passed. 



3 

Naida was surprised to find that she had quali- 
fied for public library work. She had never con- 
sidered herself " educated.' ' Always drawn to 
books, she had applied and taken the examination 
in the hope of finding work above the crush of 
profit and loss. The early weeks at the Clerihues 
branch in Brooklyn marked the best period since 
leaving Hobbes; not a period of happiness, but 
something of content from the contrast of her life 
in the long interval of misery. The payment was 
enough, work in the main congenial. She bent to 
this routine and mastered it. 

She was pleased to find that she was doing well, 
and that she was considered as one exceptionally 
well-read. Headers of books are of two kinds, as 
she came to understand — the quantity and the 
quality folk. Really literary minds cover vast 
areas of the printed page in the earliest years ; at 
first groping through the mass and afterward fol- 
lowing the selections of fancy — the quantity be- 
coming less and less — until the few eternal little 
books are reached. One who loves and dwells 
with these, has the spirit of the making of all 
books. He senses the order in the great field, the 
connecting roads, the fixed and moving bounda- 
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ries, the animating atmosphere of it all He 
touches but the oil of production ; others take the 
essence; still others the cruder extract and re- 
quire a tablespoonful where a drop of the oil 
would do. 

Naida identified people now with the books they 
chose, as she Bad identified them formerly at the 
perfume counter. The many here were the many 
there — common things for the many, cheap prod- 
ucts for the cheap ones, crude extracts and dilu- 
tions, the gross, the reek, the obvious, the palpa- 
ble. But now and then one came who wanted a 
book, and knew why from some innate need. 
Such a one brought the breath of life into the big 
room of books, and Naida served him with quiet 
intensity — sometimes a whispered word that 
touched a whole forenoon with charm. 

Because she wanted this work, the old trouble 
of peering faces and appraising eyes brought new 
alarm. She no longer looked once, as in the old 
days when she had dared to be misunderstood. 
The quest was entirely stilled in her heart, if not 
dead. New York had shown her men who would 
have made much of one searching look, such as 
she had turned upon Judith's callers of early 
years — New York men who were not to be turned 
aside even at a rebuke. This was not all her life, 
but it had been the paramount terror during the 
days of Trade, and even in the library work she 
was not freed. 
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Naida did not know how lonely she was. Ex- 
cept from May, she had never known a great 
affection. She was all pent and aching with 
need to be liberated in some woman's heart. . . . 
There was one man who talked like an artist, or 
writer, and knew much that delighted her — always 
seeming to have new interests and novel expres- 
sions for them. There was something excellent 
about his idealism, especially since he was not to 
be designated as young. He eased the dreariness 
of her days because he asked nothing, and gave 
much in understanding. Several times he brought 
a younger companion. The two would sit and 
talk softly together in the evening, often watching 
her pleasantly. She felt nothing but good from 
them, .and because this was so seldom so, the 
episode became a bright passage through gray 
days. He never talked long ; was always quick to 
withdraw when she was called, seldom waiting for 
her to return to the desk, even though she would 
have been glad to resume the talk. . . . Just books 
and life, they talked of, but there was kindliness 
and something of reverence that started her heart 
into singing, but frightened her a little in bring- 
ing back the walks and talks with Dr. Nick. . . . 
But this passed. They had talked as usual for a 
few moments when he said : 

"I won't be in Brooklyn any longer for awhile. 
You've been something to hold to— do you mind 
my telling you! " 
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"No." 

"I've come here as one to drink. You are a 
beautiful woman. You have aroused an old sad- 
ness, Miss Donovan, but even though it is a sad- 
ness, it is the sweetest thing I have. . . . When I 
say beautiful — I mean so much more than is 
usually thought of. Believe me, I ask very much 
— and you have given it all. I would not even 
think of telling you, except I have found you wise 
enough to be sweet about it. . . . Good-bye." 

' ' Good-bye, ' ' she said. 1 i I don 't know why you 
have to go — " 

It was something from the old Naida that said 
that — just the hint of a cry in her words. Simply 
because it would not have done to weep, she 
laughed — laughed, took his hand quickly and let 
it go. 

Then there vas the middle-aged man. She had 
labored under the illusion for several weeks that 
he was a trustee of the library, but this was her 
error. Mr. Stottard was on the general library- 
board of New York, but frequented Clerihues 
merely because it was in the vicinity of his resi- 
dence. He had stern eyes and wore square-toed 
shoes. It was Miss Faber, the assistant librarian, 
who told Naida that Mr. Stottard was showing her 
marked attention. 

"In which case what do*s one do!" Naida had 
asked. 
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"One usually receives gratefully, not without 
awe." 

Mr. Stottard had a square-cut brown beard, and 
at times there was a flash of yellow in his for- 
bidding brown eyes. His conversation was in the 
main dull. 

"He seems to have the idea that young women 
need to be amused," Naida observed. 

"He is very rich and unmarried," said the as- 
sistant librarian. 

Mr. Stottard 's use of the library had mainly 
concerned the reference and periodical depart- 
ments, but his interest at length turned to fiction. 

"He is to tell me presently what he thinks of 
Balzac," said Naida. 

"I'm afraid his opinion of Belshazzar would be 
more to the point," observed Miss Faber. 

Yet neither reckoned with the real Mr. Stottard 
who had the world in his hands, because he had 
learned to wait. He did not speak of Balzac for 
many weeks; meanwhile he had taken out from 
time to time, eight or nine of the representative 
novels. One rainy evening, very quiet, Mr. 
Stottard brought back The Lily of the Valley. 

Naida looked up at him. 

"She was very true," Mr. Stottard said. 

"You mean the Lily?" 

"Yes." 

Naida had thought her absurdly true to a false 
idea, but did not say so. 
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"He is a great Frenchman," said Mr. Stottard. 

Naida liked that, and let him see that she did. 

4 4 He would write differently now, but no less 
splendidly/ ' 

Naida believed that also, and her idea of Mr. 
Stottard lifted a little. 

"He looked deep into life and found it good to 
report, ' ' she said. * ' Found it all good — ' ' 

"Especially women,' ' said Mr. Stottard. 

"Yes, he looked wisely there.' ' 

"I should think that much of his work would be 
interesting to modern New York," Mr. Stottard 
observed. 

"Modern New York is forgetting how to read," 
Naida answered. 

"You mean motion pictures are responsible V 9 

Naida had wearied of this subject, but held to 
the fact that she had misjudged her middle-aged 
man on the matter of Balzac. ... He was invari- 
ably kind. Once or twice a week, he spent an 
evening hour at the library ; and it happened quite 
naturally at last, after several months, when he 
stood at the door and asked if he might walk with 
her to her house. Something of north wind in 
the moment, like a sudden turn of weather in a 
lake country — but Naida now persistently put 
away all premonitive impulses. 

His car was standing at the door, but he sent 
that home, rather than to ask her to ride with 
him. Apparently he had known that her house 
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was not far from the library. The thought of his 
association with library-work, in general, was a 
kind of lenient backing for the whole proceeding. 
. . . This happened again after a fortnight, but 
months elapsed before there was any regularity 
about it. In the meantime there were several Sun- 
day afternoon symphony-concerts — Stottard 's 
seats in a lower balcony, excellent but not exorbi- 
tant, so placed that one only decently dressed 
would not feel out of place. 

He seemed to contemplate admiringly her 
opinions on books, music and life in general, bring- 
ing them back to her in his talk afterward. 

He seldom spoke of his material affairs, merely 
pointing out the Aspin Court mansion on one oc- 
casion as they passed. 

4 'Much work and no play," he said afterward, 
"has almost made me forget the real things of 
life. In a way you help me back to them. I feel 
grateful naturally, and I'm glad you don't mind 
my looking after you a bit — one of my sober 
years." 

"I have been grateful," she said. "Sometimes 
I stop and think — it all happened so gracefully — 
how much I am indebted to you. I don't want to 
get accustomed to things." 

He smiled, but did not speak. This was Stot- 
tard 's power. 

She felt an increase of gentle guardianship from 
the librarian, Mr. Dennis, a man of Stottard 's 
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years. In the early weeks of her service at Cleri- 
hues he had hardly seemed aware of her existence ; 
and Miss Faber, a woman of forty, whose fairness 
and humor, with its enticing sharpness, had al- 
ways been one of the best features of Clerihues to 
Naida, was becoming more intimate and valuable 
in her relation. Any doubt that may have existed 
in the minds of Mr. Dennis and Miss Faber in re- 
gard to the innocence of Naida 's attraction for 
certain men-patrons was passed. The younger 
woman had but to glance toward Miss Faber, to 
bring the latter hurrying to her desk. 

"Let me take care of them, dear," she would 
say. 4 4 It 's the only way I '11 ever get the chance. ' ' 

Naida had been more than a year at Clerihues 
when Mr. Stottard first spoke of travel. He had 
been somewhat through the States, he said; once 
or twice a year to Europe, and up and down the 
Atlantic coast considerably — but always on en- 
grossing matters of business. 

"In fact, there has been too much business in 
my life," he said heretically. "I have tried so 
long to keep abreast of the world and public affairs 
in America through the press. A thought is 
growing upon me — to let business take care of it- 
self for a year or two and drift around the world 
— to Japan and China and India, putting off all 
rush and drive of affairs — " 

It went no farther than that. He advised with 
her, weighed her opinions, and listened with ab- 
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sorption apparently to her enthusiasm regarding 
India. 

. / It would be wonderful to go up into the 
great mountains there,' ' she was saying, i 'They 
call me more than any other country. I some- 
times think I should like to go there, when I finish 
work here — with just enough to live on — stay 
there in that quiet the rest of life. ' ' 

4 'What a strange idea for a young woman/ 9 
he muttered. 

"Is it! . . . It has been very real to me. I like 
it at Clerihues, of course, but life has not always 
been as pleasant as now for me. It has seemed at 
times that I didn't belong at all in the world." 

Mr. Stottard smiled. "I've taken just the op- 
posite view, haven't I!" 

She always had to ask what he meant. The 
processes of his mind were altogether foreign, so 
that she could never follow the movement or see 
the pictures he made of things as he talked. It 
did not occur to her that he made no pictures. 

"I mean," he added, "that you have seemed to 
belong to us very much. Mr. Dennis was speak- 
ing yesterday of the excellence of your work at 
Clerihues branch. It would be very strange, in- 
deed, to me now — if you were not here. ... Is 
your father living?" 

' 1 1 don 't know. I have no memory of him. My 
mother was with him only a little time. It was 
not that he died. She went away. She used to 
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say that he was very wonderful at first — that she 
used to faint almost when she heard his step, she 
loved him so — " 

Mr. Stottard was silent a moment. "I was only 
thinking of how much you would mean to him 
now," he then said. 

"And how much he would mean to me/' Naida 
answered. 

It was their best moment together. 

"I had a little girl long ago," Mr. Stottard 
added quietly. "She would be your age now. 
As I grow older the need of her becomes nearer 
and nearer." 

At least two months elapsed from this day, be- 
fore he asked her advice on the arrangement of 
a travel party. Mr. Stottard told her that he had 
a younger sister in Chicago who would go; also 
that the Rev. Hartweed, his minister, was in need 
of a long rest. 

"By the way," he added, "I think the Rev. 
Hartweed has something to say to you. Will you 
make it easy for him to-morrow here if he calls f " 

Naida laughed. "Does he need help!" 

"Now that happens to be true exactly. He will 
need help," Mr. Stottard repeated. "I think we 
all do at certain times." 

He was standing at her desk. He seemed very 
tall that moment, and the yellow shone in his eyes. 
There was something of earlier manhood in his 
face that she had not noted before, something like 
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being shown a picture of twenty years ago. It 
was not youth, nor boyishness, but a changeless 
thing that appeared under his years; as if it had 
been there all the time and would remain in- 
definitely in spite of the surface weatherings of 
passing time. 

She had been far more conscious at first of two 
natures in this man of great fortune. He had of- 
fered nothing, brought nothing to his speech that 
had to do with money. In the main he had come 
as a patron, questioning her sincerely, seemingly 
grateful for her companionship in small ways. 
She had been conscious of his influence in the 
library, but had invariably risen to make herself 
more worthy and valuable; at times she had felt 
subtle influences of protection outside, paternal 
rather than sinister, but could never be sure. She 
had found very little to laugh at in Mr. Stottard. 

At first she had been afraid; had felt herself 
weak after talk with him, holding fast against 
something that irritated her in his presence, im- 
potent before some impassible structure of his 
mind. All this was passing. His consistent kind- 
ness and courtesy; his leisureliness and quiet 
power in all that had to do with the world ; more 
than all, something like the unabateable friendli- 
ness of fatherhood that was bending lower and 
nearer — these were slowly closing in and covering 
the vague terror of the early impressions. 

The next day the Rev. Mr. Hartweed called. It 
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was hard for him — a most tentative and perspir- 
ing little man, who used himself up in placing his 
various positions, and whose background of force 
lay in the continually stated fact that he was not 
of this world. 

. . I state these things very badly, Miss 
Donovan," he repeated. "I asked Mr. Stottard 
— almost prayed Mr. Stottard to spare me this 
cup. It is bis delicacy, and his masterfulness, 
also. He merely smiled, saying: 4 It is not for me 
to ask her, Brother/ . . . And so I have come, and 
it is about our journey — oh, I am stating it very 
badly, I am sure!" 

Faint suffusions of pink and yellow came and 
went under his pale damp skin. Naida assured 
him that so far she followed perfectly. Thus en- 
couraged Mr. Hartweed spoke of the admirable 
arrangement and balance of the party, the quiet 
joy that was ahead for them all — ocean, mountain, 
plain and river — Asia, but especially India — by 
all means India, the journey to the roof of the 
world, to the centers of magic and the stillness — 
a very slow itinerary, indeed, through India — 

"I think you are telling it very well," said 
Naida. 

4 'Oh, thank you, Miss Donovan. Your listen- 
ing makes it easy for me. It has been the dream 
of my life to go to the ancient monasteries of India 
— to sit awhile with the saints there. They are 
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not of us in the externals of belief, but they are so 
pure and so far from the world. . . . Now, Mr. 
Stottard has learned to depend upon you for his 
studies here. He speaks very little to me, but 
enough for me to observe that there is no one 
who has given him such real stimulus in conversa- 
tion and such delight of companionship as you 
have done — " 

The Rev. Hartweed paused, his eyes misty. 

1 i There might be many words, many reasons 
stated for his turning to you, but we — the few who 
understand — know that there is but one reason. 
You see in him a man who mourns continually for 
his daughter who passed from us long ago. But 
this he tells no one." 

Naida thought of the moment of yesterday. 

The Rev. Hartweed presently resumed more 
briskly : 

"You have given him the sense of that life out- 
side of the world of business — as no one else has 
done. Like many great business men whose 
talents and energies have mastered the world of 
matter, his whole aspiration has turned from that, 
to the arts and the sacred writings, the true and 
enduring things of life. He asked me to tell you 
this, because he is aware of your absolute self- 
reliance and courage in the world, and because he 
thought that coming from the point of vantage of 
another, all might be more genuinely placed. In 
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a word it would be hard for him to give up en- 
tirely this pleasant association with you, and if 
you will become one of our party — " 
There was much more. 

. . . Mr. Dennis smiled when she entered. . . . 
Yes, by all means her position would be open upon 
her return. She was congratulated by Mr. 
Dennis, and a moment or two later was in the 
arms of Miss Faber, who seemed happy, too. 

" Listen,' 9 she said, "you'll have to have 
clothes — 99 

"I forgot that !" 

"I know. I wouldn't have believed it in any 
one else — absolutely in no one else. Clothes 
would have been in my mind from the first moment 
of Rev. Hartweed's talk, but you — well, I believe 
you. What's more, it's something I can arrange 
— at least help." 

Naida went back to Mr. Hartweed with the word 
that she would go. The pink fled abruptly from 
his damp pale face, even from beneath his yellow- 
ish-white beard. His further remarks were alto- 
gether tentative and inconsequential. ... In her 
room that night, Naida surveyed this turning as a 
thing apart. There was wonder in it like a fairy- 
tale. Yet she could not take it as a joy. It 
seemed all there for her, yet remained queerly 
apart, no elation touching her heart. . . . Within 
ten days they were at sea. 
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In a way the end of this conversation with the 
Rev. Hartweed was like the end of a talk with Mr. 
Stottard eight months later in the hill-country of 
Central Punjab, when Naida agreed to marry him. 

The party had been in no way unpleasant — all 
laughter and openness and liberty. She was con- 
sulted at every point of the journey, regarded and 
faultlessly cared for, repeatedly given to under- 
stand that her time was her own as much as she 
liked. . . . Mr. Stottard had brought her to the 
vast and windy hills across the world to tell her 
how much he loved her — as a father. 

The hurt of her heart was that she could not 
give him more. He asked no more than she had 
already given. 

"Even if you will not have this from me — and I 
realize what it means to a young woman to join 
herself to one of my years — I want our relation to 
go on just as it has. I would not forego that for 
anything, Miss Donovan. . . . But what I want 
to do more than that, is to give you a home, to keep 
you from loneliness and struggle, to offer you the 
means to develop your ideals in all things, for they 
are my chief interest. Do not think I am not re- 
garding my part when I speak of things I desire 
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to do for you. It is true that what is good for 
you # is a joy to me, but in reality I can make no 
return for what you give me. You have brought 
back that which I lost. I am an old man whose 
needs are very simple, but there has been one big 
need in my life that has never been filled until you 
came — the loss of my daughter many years ago." 

It was one of the very hard things to tell him 
again at this moment that she had nothing to give 
him but the affection of a daughter; and yet the 
words came from her, and when they were spoken, 
her impulse was to be more than ever kind. She 
told him then that more and more as the way was 
shown her, she would try to make up for the one 
that was gone. ... He seemed exultantly happy, 
but very quietly left her alone. 

Naida was cold. There was a high moon, very 
pale and nearly mature. Its edges looked thin 
like a disk worn at the outer rim. The night was 
superb and still. Her eyes were lost in the snow- 
line of the mountains. It was like a ragged white 
string suspended laterally above the earth, with 
here and there a loose knot which was a glacier. 
The air seemed touched with the upper ether — 
something of fluid, something of fire in it, and 
gently from the village below, the earth sent up 
its flavor, a faint, sweet smell of cattle. 

Naida shivered. She was grateful that Stot- 
tard had left her. . . . She thought of the night 
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she had laughed. Suddenly she realized that all 
had not died that night of her laugh on the Staten 
Ferry. She had not known it, but something had 
lived throughout the painful years — and had not 
died until to-night. 

There was no relation in Naida 's mind to the 
great Stottard fortune. This was so true in her 
own thoughts that she did not realize that the 
world would call it a lie. 

Apparently her freedom to choose was absolute 
and yet this was far from true. She was not the 
free, imperious Naida who grew up with Judith, 
nor anything like the woman Dr. Callander or 
Miss Cavin knew at Ilobbes. For throe years bo- 
fore the library period, she had lived in constant 
fear and weariness. Life had continued its hor- 
rid revelations begun in the hospital, but there 
was no interpreter in the stroots of the groat city, 
as there had been in the halls of Ilobbes. Some- 
times she looked at the night on the Staten Island 
Ferry as from a low and fallen state bolonging to 
the world ; and when she remembered her words to 
Dr. Nick, hot blood burned her faco and left her 
limbs faint. Sho had not reached again the height 
of spirit of the old days, in which sho could per- 
ceive her part that night with anything of its orig- 
inal beauty and purity. 

Naida had ceased to scoff at life. It had become 
too ugly from where she stood. She had met hun- 
ger. Sho had met fear. She had been thrust 
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down into the battle-levels, where one appears 
called upon to live at the price of paring a little 
piece off his soul every day. She had hated it, 
but lacked the strength to resist. Her integrity to 
the idea of the one-mating remained the same. 
Stottard did not enter in this. The thought of 
marriage was not the same with him as with a 
younger man whose desire she aroused. This 
truth, so clear to her, was another that the world 
would be very slow to grant. 

Naida would have been the first to assert that 
her decision to marry was entirely her own. Stot- 
tard stood between her and the world — shutting 
off fear, hunger and the faces of men. He meant 
an artificial peace, an end to old days and the 
struggle with the streets. He did not mean life or 
love or glory or giving; he had nothing to do with 
heaven, but neither did he have anything to do 
with hell, such as she had known and which had 
all but broken her spirit. She realized her obli- 
gations. 

She was altogether unawakened with him; he 
freed nothing in her breast, either of soul or body. 
She was not able to think very well in his pres- 
ence; it was altogether a conscious effort, and 
what he gave her in return was never lifting. His 
power over her had come gradually. No illusions 
were broken in the voyages, nor in insular or con- 
tinental travels. Tall, attentive, quiet — a master 
of silences — she did not realize at all that she 
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moved in the main within his circle, as everybody 
else did; that the indrawing force of the man 
maimed her. 

Much Stottard business was conducted on the 
trip, but it did not occur to Naida that it was other 
than incidental. It was often a cause for admir- 
ing humor on the part of the guests that the finan- 
cier could enjoy himself much better after oc- 
casional contacts with the markets of Asia. 

"It girds him!" the Rev. Hartweed would ex- 
claim with enthusiasm. "It seems to be his life. 
His mind requires a certain activity before he can 
rest." 

The winning of Naida Donovan was one of the 
Stottard achievements. The strategy of the cam- 
paign was not his own; in fact, his highest esti- 
mate of the value of victory came from another; 
but the line-work was his, and the advance of that 
was indomitable. All had served that — Hobbes, 
Clerihues, Mr. Dennis, Miss Faber, the Rev. Hart- 
weed, the rest of the travel party and the journey 
itself, especially India, though Naida did not 
realize this in its fullness until back in New York. 
It was not until he had mentioned her father that 
Mr. Stottard found the main-line and pushed for- 
ward rapidly. 

Naida was innocent, even of the motive of as- 
sistance from Miss Faber in the matter of a hur- 
ried outfit, which her own pavings were not quite 
sufficient for. 
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No illusion was broken on the trip back, though 
Mr. Stottard had anxious moments with cable- 
grams. Zest was gone at last from pilgrimages 
and side-journeys. They were presently in the 
main-traveled lines once more; and there was an 
added sumptuousness to all the arrangements, a 
well-ordered and smoothly running lavishness that 
had not been apparent before in the conduct of 
the party, nor in the management of Mr. Stot- 
tard 's factotum, Mr. Raith. ... A slightly added 
intimacy, a slight increase of association, a slightly 
deeper familiarity with Mr. Stottard 's silences — 
a carefully mellowed modulation of Mr. Stottard 's 
affection . . . and Brooklyn again. 

The marriage was to be celebrated at once — the 
Ninth Church, the Rev. Mr. Hartweed conducting. 
Mr. Stottard had wished to bring her home among 
his own people. . . . Marriage in a church — mar- 
riage in itself — the old-world words, with only 
their private reservations — Hobbes, Washington 
Square, the Staten Ferry Terminal and Fratchey 
Street — all within a car-ride — thought of these 
and the return to the bleak grandeur of a New 
York hotel crushed the light from Naida's mind. 
The travel-party still hung together, awaiting the 
ceremony. Naida was carried forward to the 
hour, seemingly in the center of this group. . . . 
There was a moment alone with a fat woman who 
fitted her gown and spoke pityingly, yet with what 
seemed like deep reverence for her beauty. 
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"It is a very great deal of money, dear," the 
dress-woman said with pins in her mouth, "but 
you are worth it. You are very lovely.' 9 

Naida kept her mask, but was stricken to the 
heart. She did not sleep that last night, but 
neither did she summon energy to rush forth into 
the streets. A thousand pressures of obligation 
from the world-journey prevailed to hold her fast. 

There was a moment alone in the vestry-room 
of the church, the next morning, a summer morn- 
ing. The window was raised, but the opening was 
barred. The colored glass of the window, pic- 
tured an angel in red and blue robes — white wings 
and a peasant's foot just landing a few inches in 
front of the face of a fallen human saint. 

Naida looked out through the bars. There was 
a little area of hairy grass, densely shaded by 
cedar trees, the tiny square corseted in an iron 
fence. Then the pavement; then the road. . . . 
If she were only there . . . but the bars, and this 
pearl satin prison-garb that she wore. 

She felt her face lengthen, the corners of her 
mouth drop down, that laughing madness tugging 
at her cheeks and eyes. . . . Hobbes came back, a 
solid, wholesome story; the clean days at Cleri- 
hues — the stranger so much a man; the perfume- 
counter came back, all changed to decent dullness ; 
the old days of Shore and City, even to Calder 
Street — they were all innocence and healing com- 
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pared to this. . . . " A mouth like that" . . . and 
May's sweet smile, "Save it for the One, Naida." 
. . . Eyes that stared and squinted and appraised 
— straight desire, cleanly animal to this. . . . She, 
Naida Donovan, with a church-bell ringing above 
her head, and an old man waiting outside to lead 
her down the aisle in the eyes of a flunkey con- 
gregation. . . . She yearned again for the free 
nights in different bedrooms here and across the 
river, the freedom to hunger and to fear and to 
spurn the faces of men. . . . His sister came and 
embraced her. Naida choked. She had traveled 
around the world with this sister, and had never 
really seen her until this moment. . . . The tin 
horn of a ragman sounded through the dim, high 
walls, coming from the alley. Within the music 
had started. 

Naida felt old and calm. It had come from the 
man at her side. She was like him again, and 
would become more and more like him — her age 
hurrying to meet his which moved so slowly. He 
was stiffly tall. Her arm was in his and rigid like 
his. She saw his beard and the yellow in his eyes. 
. . % The Rev. Mr. Hartweed was talking. It re- 
minded her of Assam, the Rev. Mr. Hartweed talk- 
ing unctuously to a camel-driver, who turned ev- 
ery moment or two to cuff his snarling beast on 
the lips. ... She turned and saw the faces of the 
people. . . . She was wakening again. There 
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was so much of dream — years of dream — with 
only moments of awakening now and then — to 
find one man's frown or another man's beard. 

She bit her lips not to laugh, suddenly remem- 
bering what she had seen behind and beneath the 
crown of lights which was New York from the 
harbor, the uplifted arm of the Liberty Statue. 
. . . The Rev. Mr. Hartweed had ceased talking 
and had come down. The mask was slipping. 

"Mr. Stottard," she whispered. "Take me — 
please, hurry to take me away — " 

"Yes, Naida," he answered. "But call me 
Henry. " 

"Henry — Henry!" she repeated, stepping back. 
"Why, that's the name of Dr. Rideau's coach- 
man." 



5 



"You're just a bit over- wrought," Mr. Stot- 
tard was saying, during their swift ride alone 
from the church to the mansion. "It will all be 
quiet and coolness presently.' 9 

Naida now realized what had happened, but was 
trying to remember the reason. She recalled it 
In the long illusion of acquaintance he had seemed 
the one rock to hold to. There had appeared to 
her something static and sane in his age and quiet 
Youth, love and dreams were all proved mad- 
nesses. She had taken a father, because she had 
grown weak and afraid of the world and of her- 
self. 

Now fatherhood was vanishing. This bride- 
groom thing was like a head lifted from the 
ground. . . . There was the grey stone house ; the 
car whirled them into the drive. Naida wasn't 
sure if it was a footman or a butler who opened 
the door of the car; at least, the driver hadn't 
moved from the seat. Mr. Raith was at the door; 
a portly woman, possibly the housekeeper, dis- 
creetly standing behind him ; then a pair of maids, 
and one little dark red one further back in the 
Hhndows. Naida felt like a prisoner being trans- 
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f erred at first; then lost herself in the strangeness 
of this new citadel. 

It seemed to have been opened after long siege. 
The faces of the servants were all white — their 
smiles, except the red one's, loose and apart — un- 
certain whether death awaited or outrage. This 
side-hall from the carriage-entrance was short, but 
turned into the main hall which was long and dim. 
Naida saw pictured faces in the gloom, like the 
faces of the servants — black-clothed holiday faces, 
with set but uncertain look. To the right of the 
carved oak staircase were broad glass doors, which 
opened, very rarely, to a drawing-room, the tone 
of which was sheet- white and glassy. One would 
not know the season of the year from a cross-view 
of its vast area. 

The little red one opened the doors for them. 
Entrance was effected. The air was cool and life- 
less ; the marbles and covered chairs had the white- 
ness of death ; the fireplace narrow, high and spec- 
tral. . . . Naida glanced down at the pearly satin 
which covered her limbs. It belonged. She be- 
longed. She felt her limbs as already withered 
and obscene. 

"I want to see the grounds — if I may," she said 
hoarsely. 

"Of course, all in good time, Naida. I think 
a little repast is served for us first — just for you 
and me." 

. . . They were in the dining-room. It was 
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new. Mr. Stottard had not seen it before his re- 
torn- A high wainscot of Circassian walnut, with 
Chinese scenes above in panel; a Chinese rag of 
wonderful blue; the hangings of the three high 
windows and the candle-shades in lemon yellow; 
one large lamp by the door to the hall, which shed 
a light like the fading sun of a winter day. 

Adjoining that ancient and perpetual horror of 
the drawing-room, this modern affair added to the 
chaos of the house and the man. . . . This was the 
point. It was the father and the bridegroom. 
. . . She went away for a moment with the red 
one, who carried her things to a hall wardrobe 
above, and hung them there with a crooning sound 
that was like a low cry of pity. 

" You are to take care of me?" Naida asked. 

"Yes, Madam." 

Madam. . . . "And what is your name!" 

"Rosit." 

"Ah, Rosit." 

"I am Porto Rican. . . . Pardon me, Madam, 
but I think the Master is waiting below." 

. . . Stottard sat at the head of the little table. 
She tried to smile. The mask was stiff. She felt 
it failing her again and again. A miniature roast 
was served. He knew well that she did not eat 
meat, yet he served her plate and the servant set 
it before her. 

"Of course, you will eat meat now." 

"I suppose so." 
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"You are too slim and white. Meat is what 
you need." 

. . • She saw that she need not speak; that he 
granted her obedience and attributed her strange- 
ness to the paralyzing effect of the richness of his 
house, to one whose eyes had only recently been 
accustomed to the properties of great fortune. 
She had never seen him as now. The man in the 
house-coat was a stranger; the first appearance 
of this stranger was at the bridal-rail. It had 
been like a conspiracy about her. Again and 
again the desire to run came over her with tingling 
and had to be fought back with fear and pride, 
with the help of forces that are represented by 
such words as * 'marriage/ 9 "house," "law," 
"bed," "board," "society." 

Stottard masticated. He drank no tea nor cof- 
fee. His milk was served in a sealed and reg- 
istered bottle, opened at the table. He drank it 
slowly. . . . They went into the library after- 
ward. It smelled of new leather. It made her 
think of Callander's office. She wondered if by 
going mad, she might lose all this. . . . Mr. Stot- 
tard did not smoke. He paced the floor, walking 
stiffly erect for fifteen minutes. 

"It is well not to sit down immediately after 
eating," he said. 

... It occurred to her now that her coming had 
nothing directly to do with the servants ; that Mr. 
Stottard was master of his house ; that her coming 
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had to do alone with Mr. Stottard. . . . The 
library was new, a brown room with many won- 
derful bindings. . . . She had fancied a place of 
deep-seated leather chairs, low lights, wide 
couches and a smell of smoke — wide window-seats 
where she could climb and spend a quiet hour with 
a fatherly man. . . . She was amazed at herself 
in that she had never looked closely before into the 
personal habits and mannerisms of Mr. Stottard. 
She had been at table with him hundreds of times, 
yet had not known anything of his ways until he 
put on the house-coat, had not known even that he 
did not smoke. His head, often turning to her 
from his pacing, stirred her with its strangeness. 

She brought her mind heavily to the effort to 
listen, for Mr. Stottard was now disposed to talk. 
It appeared that he went out just enough to be in 
keeping with the forms of a very important social 
position in Brooklyn. Perhaps if it were her 
pleasure, he might go out more from now on. 
Still he loved early rising and early retirements — 
after short evenings at home. 

There were certain old family relations which 
were essential, with interchange of dinners and 
evenings two or three times a month; and there 
were two clubs to which he belonged with annual- 
dinners and occasional parties which she, of 
course, would be expected to attend. Young peo- 
ple heretofore had always disturbed him. . . . He 
did not care for her to cultivate women's clubs, 
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nor card clubs, nor any of the ways of the idle 
rich. She grew cold and hot in sickening waves, 
and was glad when he said they would look at the 
rest of the house. 

He walked beside her. The rooms were end- 
less. The mixture of ancient bleakness and the 
wilful and emphatic modern was everywhere — re- 
cent and costly possessions mixed with familiar 
and monstrous affairs of the recent generations. 
There was no line of taste through the house — de- 
tached things of random choice and evil mating — 
three floors of chattels, Mr. Stottard personally 
familiar throughout. He had saved the front of 
the second floor until the last. . . . 

As he opened the door, Naida had the sense of 
seeing herself lying on the bed within. A great 
red room. . . . The old picture of Judith and the 
nearby-merchant in embrace rushed to her mind 
with a vividness that made her gasp. Sprawly 
rosewood in vast pieces; a deep rose-red carpet 
and canopied bed ; a sumptuous dressing-table and 
wardrobe . . . the summer noon far and dwindled 
from the front-windows. 

"Do you like it! " said a voice. 

She had to look straight up for he was near, his 
entire face above her head. 

"Do you like it, Naida f 99 he repeated. 

"Yes," she said faintly. . . . She seemed in the 
midst of vast mindless animals, red and slowly 
moving. 
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"I would have asked you about it," he was say- 
ing, "only that I wished to surprise you." 

The back of her hand had come up to her mouth, 
and was patting her lips slowly. She had seen 
some one do that — some one tortured. 

"I - am - glad - you - like - it - for - it - is - 
our - room." 

"Our room?" 

"Yes." 

"Do - you - mean - that - I - am - not - to - 
have - my - room - alone!" 

The back of her hand stopped after the sentence, 
and was pressed against her mouth. Stottard 
looked into wide eyes that seemed to have taken 
largeness and brownness from the room. 

"Oh, no, Naida," he said lightly. "We would 
not want to be apart." 

She stepped back, her hands behind her. His 
figure had become an apparition to her eyes — his 
face sheet-white like the room below. 

Her voice trailed like a little girl's. It came 
from some past remnant of her being: 

"But you were going to be a father to me." 

"Yes, of course, Naida, and a husband too." 

She turned to the door. She wanted to call, 
but there was no one. . . . Yes, Bosit. . . . She 
tried to call, but met her old weakness. Her 
throat would not let forth the sound. 



PAET SEVEN 
THE STOTTARD MANSION 

1 

It was nearly a year afterward that Dr. Rideau 
made his first call at the Stottard mansion. He 
would have walked in but the door was looked. 
Louise, the housemaid, showed him a seat in the 
hall and started up the stairs to inform the 
Madam, but turning halfway, found Dr. Rideau 
but a step or two behind her. Mr. Raith was at 
the top of the stairs, and undertook to show the 
caller a seat in the upper-hall — 

"Until the maid ascertains if the Madam is 
ready to see you — " 

"She is ready to see Dr. Rideau, 9 9 said the old 
master, who seemed quite as interested in the ceil- 
ings as in the walls, and treaded his hands gently 
before him to avoid lower obstacles. 

He followed into the red room at the heels of 
Louise. Naida was sitting up in bed. She filled 
her eyes with him as he crossed the room. Her 
lips moved as she held out her hand. Her lips 
moved again without sound. She cleared her 
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throat, as the doctor drew a chair to the edge of 
the bed. 

" You should have called me before. 99 
Her words came now, as if a passage had been 
cleared through the ice: "Dear Dr. Eideau, I'm 
glad to see you. . . • Louise, see if you can find a 
box of candy." 
They were alone. 

"You should have called me before." 

"I am glad to get you now," she said calmly. 
"I had to tell Mr. Stottard that he would come 
dead — if I was not allowed to have my Dr. 
Eideau." 

"So — the book-agent wanted another doctor — 
hah, he does not know everything — " 
"The book-agent!" 

"So, you do not know! It is a term we use for 
these billionaires. Where is he — in the house!" 
Naida shook her head. 

Louise returned with the candy, but lingered. 

"Send that young woman out," said Dr. 
Eideau, "and tell her, will she be so kind as to shut 
the door." 

"Yes, you may go, Louise. . . . Dr. Eideau, 
please talk softly. It is all the book-agent's. He 
is here so long as any servant is present. He 
knows everything. He hears everything. It is 
one of his little ways," she added in a weary 
whisper. 

"So he is very capacious," Dr. Eideau said in 
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a low tone. "I talk like this when I get the op- 
portunity. Most people do not hear good. . . . 
And now I would look at my little girl. . . . Ah, 
you tremble at that. Dr. Eideau knows what that 
means." 

" It is just nausea," said Naida. "I am quite 
all right." 

He asked many questions, which she answered 
calmly, her eyes moving strangely over his hands 
and shoulders, eyes and hair. 

"He is a very strong man — this book-agent," 
said Dr. Rideau. "I think he is responsible for 
the nausea. I would have it, too. We are as 
exiles in their country. We do not speak their 
language. They find us simple, because we are 
complicated, and we find them complicated, be- 
cause they are simple — " 

"Let us not talk about him," she whispered. 

"No, we will talk about the little baby — " 

Naida shivered. "I'm afraid I have not done 
well, Dr. Rideau," she said, in the same lifeless 
voice. "I used to think it would be a great thing 
to be a mother — but it was just a little girl's idea. 
Really, I haven't risen to it. The little one hasn't 
had a good mother. He really hasn't had his 
chance, Dr. Rideau — " 

"And why do you say he all the time?" 

"I think that is Mr. Stottard's idea, too. You 
see I no longer think for myself. ... He told me 
the day that we first entered this — this room, that 
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he wanted a son from me. He said he was minded 
to bring up a son to have and to hold the millions 
and the Stottard name and strength — " 

Dr. Bidean opened his month and laid therein 
a pink confection the size of a horse-chestnut. It 
spoiled nothing — neither laughter nor words. It 
had vanished, as the entire box would presently. 
He bowed his head before her, and shook noise- 
lessly. 

"They know much, but not everything, these 
book-agents. They make us feel as if we are im- 
paired in reason. We do not feel bright with 
them, but they do not know everything. Hah, 
listen, they do not know women. They should 
consult us impaired ones about that. . . . You will 
see me soon taking his little son to him. I will 
take him in my arms and say to him, 'Here, Mr. 
Book-agent, is your little son. who is to be a strong 
man like you and a million-master — ' " 

Dr. Bideau was still shaking. 

"You think I could not be the mother of a sonf " 
Naida asked. 

He took her face in his hands now, placing the 
candy-box on the bed. His face bent very close, 
as of old time, his mouth open. Presently he 
lifted her hands to his spectacles and after that 
arose and moved about the room, taking up objects 
from the mantel and dresser. Finally he re- 
turned and sat down, patting her shoulder, saying: 
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* 4 Dear little girl. It will pass. Yon will see, 
that it will pass — " 

" Once before you said that in the hall at Hobbes. 
... I did not know then what you meant would 
pass. I do not know now." 

"This." He waved his hand around the room. 
"You will see. All this will pass — " 

Naida shook her head. 

"You do not believe in Dr. Eideau any more?" 

"He will live forever," she said dully. "He 
does not change. All things change, but he does 
not. He is not alive like you, but he is alive in 
the body. He puts back everything each day that 
he takes out. He has stopped riding in a machine 
for fear of accident. He walks to his office across 
the Bridge. He nourishes himself with every 
thought — and gives forth nothing. He takes life 
from Eaith, from the servants. . . . Bullard, the 
man who massages, is exhausted and has to take 
whiskey after he has finished — Bullard, a strong 
man has to lie down, he is so drained. ... He 
makes me lie beside him at night — to take my 
strength. I feel it going from me, and in the 
mornings I can hardly rise." 

Naida said all this slowly without lifting her 
voice. 

"Is he innocent of this sucking magnetism of 
his — is he innocent!" 
Dr. Eideau now Stood, his breast heaving. 
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" At first, I thought he did not know — but now I 
know that he knows. It will take us all — all who 
stay. . . . There was a little servant Rosit that 
I loved. She was all I had in the first ten days 
that made me live. I eould talk to her. She was 
human. I could hide in her little brown breast. 
. . . He sent her away because I loved her — " 

His face was working pitifully. His words now 
were unlike him. "You make Dr. Rideau very 
unhappy.' ' 

The mask trembled for an instant; her arms 
jerked toward him, but the balance was regained. 

"Why didn't you save me, Dr. Rideau T . . . 
Never a word from you. I would have been your 
servant. I would have been your little girl. You 
let them send me away from Hobbefc. You never 
came to me. . . . Didn't you know that it was too 
much for me to stand?" 

"Listen. Dr. Rideau loves his own, but he does 
not tamper with their lives. You will under- 
stand that we may move things here to and fro, 
but that we must not change the course of other 
lives." 

She laughed coldly. "We will not talk of that. 
It would not have been well to change the course 
of my life. It would not have been well to set 
them straight at Hobbes, to keep me from this. I 
suppose it has done me great good — this year. 
. . . Don't be frightened, Dr. Rideau. But I 
would have changed your life from any eviL I 
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would have died for you. But we will not talk 
of that ... Do you know that he played father 
to me a solid year — that I took the sense of father 
from his every action T It was not the father I 
dreamed of — not the father I oould have found in 
you . . . but I had been frightened in the world — 
at lunch counters, at ribbon counters, at perfume 
counters, at book counters — frightened at night. 
Once I found a man in my room when I turned on 
the light. I was never for men. . . . Did you tell 
me that I could not bring forth a son?" 

4 4 Hah, the little girl has many sons in her 
breast — brave and beautiful sons— oh, yes, I saw 
that at once. . . . Tell me where it was I saw that 
first— " 

4 4 In the Still- woman's house that night you 
came. You looked at me there — in the morning, 
after the baby. You told mo always to speak to 
you, when you came — " 

4 4 Yes, that was it" 

"But I was only a little girl then." 

It was her darkest sentence so far. 

44 Yes, a little girl. You are a little girl still. 
And Dr. Rideau saw splendid sons in your breast 
— but not of this man's fathering. Talk to me. 
That is well. Presently you shall see — " 

44 A little girl," Naida laughed. "A little girl- 
after a year in this room. ... He comes hero at 
night and takes my life. You will know what I 
mean. You will feel different when he comes in 
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and hangs up his coat. It is all different when he 
puts on his house-coat. ... He said he would be 
my father, but that was before we came to this 
house. I was frightened and crazed — a white 
fluttering in my mind. I said I could not be wrong 
— that he was my father who would save me from 
the faces of men. . . . We came in the morning. 
. . . Always before I have listened to you, Dr. 
Eideau — it is so funny to be talking — 99 

"Dr. Eideau will listen to-day.' ' 

". . . In the morning from that hideous church, 
we came here. He showed me the rooms below. 
We lunched on meat, and I was farther and far- 
ther from the hope, and did not know why. Then 
after that eating, he took me up here. We came 
to that door — that hall-door. I looked into this 
red room, and he said that he was not to be my 
father simply — that horrible husband word I I 
was like shattered glass, Dr. Eideau. . . . You 
know the silences of women — the great stony 
silence? . . . Nights I have watched him from this 
bed — this bed I have made for myself — taking his 
exercises and breathing the air at the window. I 
have heard him in the bath — Bullard annointing 
him with oil, or rubbing him with salt or wine. 
Then, as he came nearer and nearer, I have felt 
the force of my life go out to him, and a hatred in 
my heart that seared and burned me and the little 
one of his in my body. ... I, a little girl? I was 
a little girl, Dr. Eideau — a little girl dreaming of 
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her one, but that was long ago. I am old and de- 
filed. He has poisoned me, but I do not die. I am 
ancient and my veins are running with evil 
matter — " 

" Listen/ ' said Dr. Bideau, ' 'will you walk with 
me about the house V 9 

"I — I do not leave this room. This is our 
room — 99 

" You wait for me, until I find a good place here, 
or you come to the hospital — 99 
Naida screamed. 

"To Hobbes — to old Hobbes! I would rather 
be picked up in the streets a wanton and carried 
to Hobbes — than to go there from this — from this 
bloody room!" 

Dr. Bideau took her hands which were pressing 
into her throat. "Listen," he said. "I am an 
old man — a stupid old man. You see me a 
frightened and stupid old man, as no one has seen 
me in fifty years, for I too have suffered, little 
girl, and I too have covered my ways. But now 
I am better and all will be better for you. Dr. 
Bideau will help you. I did try to help you. 
Sarah will tell you that. But never mind that 
now. I will look for a place in this house — and 
you will not need to come back to this room again. 
You will see — " 

Naida had dropped back upon the pillows. She 
watched him with wide, half -mad eyes. 

"You will not be so brave, Dr. Bideau, when he 
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comes. He will say that his son is to be born in 

this room, and you will say, 'Very well, quite so, 

Mr. Stottard'— " 
The old man regarded her hesitatingly: 
"Only if he says — if he says he will get another 

doctor ?" 

"I will tell him that his son will be born dead, 
if he brings another doctor to me!" 

1 1 Tell him that, and you need have no fear. He 
will do as I say. Dr. Rideau is afraid of book- 
agents up to a certain time only. Now wait for 
me — " 

"Don't go, Dr. Rideau!" 

"Just around the rooms, but first I shall tele- 
phone to Sarah, who will come to you — old Sarah, 
who loves you, too — " 

"He will send her away." 

"There — there, little girl I At last they have 
come — the little tears that melt the ice and heal 
the heart. I have never known them so hard to 
come before. You should have had Dr. Rideau 
long since. . . . Yes, he should have found her, 
but he is a mad old man, who fears to tamper. 
She has his full secret now. . . . The little tears, 
how many they have saved — and always when they 
come, the ice breaks from the breast. They are 
like the coming of spring. Dr. Rideau loves the 
little tears." 

"I cannot believe that old Sarah would come 
here — " 
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" Always for Dr. Eideau, she comes. . . . And 
he will not send her away. Just say to help me — 
that you are sure you will die — if you do not have 
your way. All the rest I will do, for when I come 
to bring a child, I bring it in my own way, that be- 
ing my business. Only — of course — he can have 
another physician. To prevent that, is your 
part." 

1 6 Go to the telephone. There is one in the hall. 
Leave the door open, so I can hear your voice — 99 

. . . She sat up listening. Sarah was coming. 
. . . Dr. Eideau was on the floor above. She 
heard the servants following him about, heard the 
moving of chairs. She looked from the window. 
It was summer, but the day was different, a breath 
of some old summer from the open window. Then 
she started. It was almost six. He would arrive 
for dinner at six. . . . They were coming down. 

". . . There, you are better already," said Dr. 
Eideau. "Hah, we have found the place. It is 
up there and to the back, overlooking the garden. 
Who would look at streets when he can look at 
trees and smell the flowers coming up? These 
good people who will not let me alone, say the 
room has been shut up for nearly a year, but they 
are making it ready now." 

Dr. Eideau turned to Mr. Eaith, whose des- 
perate face lingered at the door. 

"You run and see if they are making it ready all 
right—" 
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The face nodded and was gone. 

"A little white room," he added softly, "with 
a nice little white bed. To the back it is, and trees 
at the window — " 

"Why, that is Rosit's room!" Naida cried 



2 

Naida was lying in the fresh room, moving 
branches at the window, and the slow dusk falling. 
For once Mr, Stottard arrived late. For the first 
time she had a slight sense of detachment in that 
great house. ... No one had ever looked face to 
face with Mr. Stottard, as Dr. Rideau looked now. 
The room was very small with these two tall men. 

1 i Glad to see you, Doctor. We have met be- 
fore,' ' said Mr. Stottard. "You think it is well 
evidently to encourage all these little eccen- 
tricities ?" 

"I meet so many people," said Dr. Bideau, 
"and only remember the sick ones. Her little 
ways? Yes, it is well to encourage them at this 
time. Some of us could not be born without trees, 
and many of us go back to the trees to die — " 

"Would you suggest that we quarter the serv- 
ants on the floor below!" Mr. Stottard asked 
calmly. 

"Some of them, if you like. We do not want 
much movement here. But you keep your room, 
Mr. Stottard. We will not make any more incon- 
venience than is necessary. This little girl needed 
a change. We old men, we do not change much. 
Ah, but the years. I see the years are piling on 
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you, too. You do not grow gray, Mr. Stottard, 
but you whiten inside a little. Have you been 
working too hard?" 

Naida felt a warm mellow light pouring into her 
mind. In a sentence, the old master whom she 
had broken to a child an hour before, had lifted 
the nucleus of the conflict from her breast to that 
hard-holding center of vitality which was Stot- 
tard 's. The change of room was nothing now. 
Mr. Stottard had been inclined to be ironical a 
moment before, but he was very far from irony 
now. He seemed more tall, more angular. His 
face looked as if gray dust had been powdered 
upon it. 

" I have been working rather hard," he said, 
clearing his throat. 

"You have been taking good care of the skin 
and the outsides, Mr. Stottard," Dr. Eideau 
added, looking closer into the tortured face. 
"Many New York men have learned the lesser 
mysteries of health and nerves that way. It is 
quite the thing, but you have been neglecting your 
organs. . . . You do not mind! I always take 
care of the entire family when I come to a house. 
I know only sickness, Mr. Stottard — sickness and 
little babies. Your son will do better here in 
these last days, and it is a change for his mother." 

"I would like to have you look me over, when 
you get a moment. If you are at leisure now, Dr. 
Rideau— " 
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"Yes, at once, if you will go to your room. 
Take off your coat and anything else you like. . . . 
I have succeeded in getting a nurse, a most capa- 
cious and good woman, who will be here presently. 
There is no woman like Sarah in New York for 
these last few days — " 

Mr. Stottard backed from him, holding the Doc- 
tor with his eyes until he reached the door. He 
disappeared. Dr. Eideau drew a chair to the bed, 
and said as he gently and slowly patted Naida's 
shoulder ; 

"It is a mistaken opinion, this, that has long 
been held about an older person taking the 
strength of a younger person as they lie together 
in the same bed. It is very often the other way. 
I can see it very plainly. You must think about 
these things. You have been taking Mr. Stot- 
tard 's strength, little girl — 99 

"Don't — they may be listening! Don't, they 
will hear me laugh, Dr. Rideau!" 

"I will take care of him, don't you fear," said 
the other, wagging his great head. "His busi- 
ness in life is very particular. His rest must not 
be disturbed nor depleted. I shall tell him — mak- 
ing these things all plain to him — that a woman 
building a little baby takes her materials wher- 
ever she can find them. It is nature, but he 
should know that it is not safe to be in the room 
much with that kind of woman. Slowly we are 
learning to cope with these matters." 
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Naida held to his hand, tears in her eyes. "It 
is too much all at once, Dr. Rideau. I have not 
laughed in so long — 99 

"It has been too long since you cried, too. Dr. 
Rideau makes the little tears come," he said 
softly, and the next words just reached her from 
his bowed head held very close. "My God, 
how he loves himself! He will not let me out 
of his sight! And you think I do not love you 
— that I had forgotten — when I consent to doctor 
this man for you. I shall have to have re- 
peated migrations to get back my own, after 
I restore his health. . . . Speak to Sarah about 
my love for you. . . . And Sarah shall have 
to nurse him, too. Dr. Rideau will see to 
that." 

Naida did not tell Sarah of her year in this 
house. Part of the terror and tumult was gone. 
Dr. Rideau had loosed the torrents and restored 
her to something like calm compared to what she 
had known. One of the greatest marvels of her 
life was to perceive the man of the house man- 
aged. That furiously material brain was caught 
in the meshes of the subtler and gentler intelli- 
gence. In spite of an almost limitless admiration 
for the Doctor, such as only an intuitive mind 
could contain, Naida had never before been given 
such a satisfying example of the old master's 
genius. Dr. Rideau had become indispensable to 
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a man who would have enjoyed showing him to 
the door a moment before. 

Mr. Stottard did not tell Naida that she was a 
menace to his health, but he came very seldom to 
Bosit's room, seldom, indeed, to the upper-floor 
of the mansion. Accordingly as Naida was left 
free from his presence, her innate balance of mind 
and splendid vitality crept back. Physically she 
suffered a great deal. 

"I have not done well in this," she told Sarah. 
"There was a time when I thought I was mother 
in every instinct, but that is gone. I have hated 
and hated and rebelled and loathed all the way. 
It was his, and I did not want it. Sometimes 
when I thought that it was a part of him, I wanted 
to die for the purpose of killing it. That's the 
kind of a mother I am — " 

"It doesn't listen good, child," Sarah said, sit- 
ting at the edge of the bed and leaning forward 
in the way that Naida had seen so many times. 
"It isn't like you. I don't understand it. Dr. 
Eideau doesn't talk much. He only said to me to 
make a good deal of him — " 

She jerked her thumb to the lower-floor, al- 
though Mr. Stottard was not in the house. 

"Listen, you're one of us," she added; "I've 
always said that. You and Dr. Nick and Dr. 
Eideau and old Sarah — we always pulled to- 
gether. The old order stands, but I don't get you 
in this. You knew something of life. I know 
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patches of it that you saw at Hobbes. You were 
of age. He took you around the world first. He 
didn't drug you or bat you over the head. You 
weren't dragged to the altar. You knew what it 
meant to mate up with a man — " 

Naida was silent. She turned her eyes from 
the kindly old face to the moving branches out- 
side. The manner of Sarah's probing was pe- 
culiarly designed to stifle any thought of defence. 

" Yes, I knew it all. I made every decision my- 
self. You are quite right, Sarah. I won't com- 
plain any more, but I'm afraid the evil is done." 

Sarah saw that she had missed and felt uneasy. 

"I don't know as I want you to stop complain- 
ing," she said strangely. "I only wanted to 
know. I'm trying to place you with the girl we 
knew at Hobbes — the one we can't forget at 
Hobbes." 

"I'm not that girl, Sarah." 

" Never mind, child. Old Sarah's for you heart 
and soul." 

The shadows had deepened under the eyes of 
that perfect face, and the voice trailed: "I sup- 
pose they think I married him for his millions," 
she said. 

Hardly any one would believe how naive she 
had been about that, she thought. . . . Sarah's 
mention of Dr. Nick was the first time she had 
heard the name from another's lips. . . . "My 
God, how young we were !" she thought, and when 
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Sarah left the room for a moment, she repeated 
the sentence aloud. 

Dr. Bideau had said the child should come in 
the daytime. They did not want Mr. Stottard in 
the house, nor any of his servants on the floor. 
Dr. Bideau came early and sat down with the two 
women. To Naida there was a certain majesty 
in that forenoon — a flawless and leisurely day of 
June, with a bird-song at the window, and scented 
summer breathing in. She was silent but she felt 
the love in the world, and saw far distances over 
cities and the heads of men. Her dreams came 
back a little and delicately. She wept softly from 
time to time, not from pain in the forenoon, so 
much as from strangeness and peace. She did 
not tell them the name so often in her thoughts, 
but loved them because they knew and loved him. 
She had forgotten her own part and her own hurt. 
This day she remembered his vision of the power 
that comes to men who walk alone. She saw him 
in the gold light — and her own tragic impetuos- 
ity. . . . 

At noon, they had to ease the pain and then 
words came. . . . Naida was not there, but she 
re-lived her life, as one does in every mortal 
crisis, and the words came sometimes with the 
power of her picture-making. 

" These are sacred things, Sarah,' ' said Dr. 
Bideau. 
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. . . Sarah was given to see more than ever 
clearly how the four had stood together in spirit 
at Hobbes, and she heard much that she did not 
know of herself, and the two doctors. But more 
than all, she was given an inkling of a love beyond 
the dreams of one who had sought her own in the 
many and not one. . . . And then the girl in New 
York alone — this love-woman to whom men, 
all but the mate, were as loathly in their ar- 
dors as living dead. . . . Then the finding of a 
father. 

It was all told dispassionately, and often into 
Sarah's eyes until the old nurse cried for mercy. 
. . . The door . . . the apparition . . . the year 
in the bloody room . . . nights, days, hours, the 
heart of a great love-woman leisurely debauched 
by an aged animal — a story told with such inti- 
macy and wonder, that the magic of its telling 
could not be remembered save by a mind as magic 
as Dr. Rideau's, and he never spoke. 

"I am an old man," he said at last. " Sarah, 
you will have to go below for some whiskey. Do 
not let them come up here." 

She was glad to go for a moment. Yet there 
was something queer about it. Dr. Rideau had 
done this before and surprised her. . . . 

"The book-agent will have to change his mind 
about his little son," he said, when she re- 
turned. . . . 
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4 'Take it, Sarah. It is as she said — one of the 
bent ones." 

The whiskey remained untouched. 

The light was turned low when they brought it 
to the mother. Naida 's hand came up slowly and 
touched the little head under the cloth. She 
could not have known by that, but the cry was 
from her soul — something isolate and polar and 
forlorn. 

' ' Don 't let it touch me. I can give it no more ! 9 9 

"It is better so," said Dr. Eideau. 

At the shut door a little later, when the mother 
slept, he drew Sarah to his arms a moment. 

"Parturition is simple in Fratchey Street, 
Sarah," he said. "It is simple and beautiful in 
women where love is. To-day we lived many 
days together, Sarah, in heights and abysses — 
with a great woman who had lost her love. They 
are one-man beings these great women. And 
when they fail to that, we see what is havoc — you 
and I. Sometime we shall come to the couch of 
a great woman like this and we shall bring forth 
a child of her love-mating, and then we shall cease 
our labors." 

Sarah was kneeling at Eosit's bed. She was 
there weeping long afterward when Naida awak- 
ened. She caught the hand that reached for hers. 

"Tell me — what is the matter?" Naida asked. 
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"All is right enough. The matter is with me, 
with old Sarah." 
4 4 What is wrong, dearf " 
"You told us much to-day. You talked to us." 
"I suppose so/ ' 

"I understand now. You would not help me to 
understand before — but the words came when you 
were down — " 

"I do not remember. Why should you cry 
about it!" 

"Because I could have saved you from him — 99 
"Sarah!" 

"Yes, I could have saved you. It was when he 
came to Hobbes — " 
"Whot" 

"That — sepulchre of a man!" 
"Tell me." 

"He had been to Dr. Bideau's office to inquire 
about you. Dr. Eideau ran from him, but sent 
him to me. While he was on his way, Dr. Rideau 
called me to the 'phone and told me to tell a 
strong man who was coming to ask about Naida 
Donovan — that you were a bad girl and far from 
a virgin. I told Dr. Eideau that I would do no 
such thing. When he came I told him the truth 
about you . . . and I wish God had struck me 
dead first." 



3 



Whether Mr. Stottard 's health could have been 
brought to a higher notch, is not nearly so im- 
portant as the fact that Mr. Stottard thought it 
could. The old Doctor, holding himself a little 
above, but just near enough to challenge the com- 
prehension of his patient from time to time, came 
and went as he pleased in the Stottard mansion, 
paying the price for his services of love to Naida 
and the child, Marie, with services that disgusted 
him in a way that only Naida could guess. Mr. 
Stottard was not one of the common health-pas- 
sionists. He did not fill his woodshed, so to 
speak, with empty bottles that had contained nos- 
trums of his taking. He ravened after his life so 
fiercely, that he clutched at the mysteries of his 
physical economy as well as the more accepted 
facts; and the lesser of these mysteries Dr. 
Bideau doled out from day to day, as no one else 
could. 

There were many calm and devoted hours for 
Naida through the summer and fall in the garden 
and grounds behind the mansion. A garden of 
tea-roses there returned to her the sense of some- 
thing remote but exquisite in life. The yellow 
teas made her speechless. The early fall was 
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pure rose-weather with frequent showers varying 
with middays of hot sunlight. Trees and lawns 
and open air — she had forgotten her need of these 
in the darker pressures of life since Hobbes, but 
something of their old wonder, even something of 
the ancient joy of earth, slowly crept back to her. 

The child was always near — the center of all — 
a tender and inarticulate creature called without 
protest to the core of tragedy. This thought pre- 
vailed upon the mother day and night, drawing 
forth her entire energies to the end of making the 
days sweet for the little one. The amazing values 
of this outpouring were received by Naida her- 
self. This was the source of her new power in 
the house, and the energy of her joy in the out- 
doors. 

Sarah's early scepticisms and her first talk had 
left its imprint upon Naida 's mind. One in any 
central capacity is the last to hear exactly how 
the world regards him. Sarah's talk had fur- 
nished this, and in a way Naida adjusted to it, 
especially after the specters had been banished 
from the foreground of her mind and imagination. 

The silence with which she answered Sarah on 
that day became a part of herself. She held 
nothing but warmth for the failure of the old 
nurse to follow Dr. Rideau's suggestion that 
night of Stottard's call at Hobbes. Sarah had 
recoiled naturally from a statement of evil re- 
garding one who belonged to her. Even Dr. 
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Bideau with all his knowledge of womankind 
could not quite appreciate what it meant for 
Sarah to say what he asked. Still Naida found 
herself reflecting many times on the changed 
course of her life, as a result of Sarah's failure 
to lie. 

Mr. Stottard, in altering his home-life some- 
what to meet the views of his new physician, and 
perceiving as he believed the valuable results of 
these changes, did not lose his sense of Naida 's 
value. His every appearance with her in a pub- 
lic place refreshed him with the reality of her 
beauty. Value to him, as to all material minds, 
was measured by the desire of others for the ob- 
ject possessed. According to this scale, Naida 
was unpurchasable. 

She showed an interest in his household which 
had been altogether foreign to her during the first 
year. There was another marked change. Dur- 
ing the first year, he had felt many times that she 
was on the eve of flight. An elaborate system of 
espionage had gathered about her of his fostering 
— to make any such attempt a failure. This was 
gradually falling away, under the augmenting 
conviction on his part that the young woman was 
held to him now by bonds which she did not care 
to break. He drew a better sense than before of 
her intent to abide by the laws which she had once 
bowed to. Her absolute coldness toward other 
men, though difficult for Stottard to accept at 
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first, was now proven to his mind. Dr. Bideau 
had helped to make this coldness comprehensible. 
And then, there was Marie. 

The child meant to him an atrocious and silenc- 
ing disorder. Dr. Rideau's view in this, as ar- 
ranged for the Stottard mind, prevented the 
latter from opening his mouth. Still he held the 
child as less than nothing, except for its unfore- 
seen part of bringing about something like seren- 
ity to the mother and the house. 

Naida determined not to forego her joy in 
roses throughout the winter. This idea which at 
first was merely to have a few plants at certain 
windows of southern exposure, grew into a plan 
for a small conservatory, and finally into her con- 
ception of a Tearose Room adjoining. The rear 
of the mansion faced the south. Naida occupied 
this portion on the second-floor. Her idea of the 
true tearose hue was a blend of pink and gold, 
such as she had seen in the rose that May had 
worn that long-ago day, and which had reposed 
wonderfully afterward in the gloom of the piano- 
room. Her whole thought of the field roses and 
the plants of winter cultivation was to reproduce 
roses of that quality — to her mystically perfect. 

Once in the summer she had almost found it. 
She read everything on roses and frequented the 
flower-shops, but the exact blend of color and per- 
fection of texture upon which the color was laid 
still evaded. Many dealers searched for her, and 
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numerous plants were sent to the mansion. Dur- 
ing the days when the workmen constructed the 
conservatory, Naida was very busy taking care 
of her roses in different parts of the house, and 
in decorating the Tearose Room. 

This was not to be for the flowers themselves, 
but her own apartment, with an alcove for Marie 
— the tone of the whole, a blend of maiden pink 
and sunlight gold, with age and desert stillness 
in the panels. Queer shops across the river had 
contributed the smaller essentials, and there was 
much joy in the growing conception. In a single 
day, three pieces of pottery and five bits of brass 
came almost to her hand, but other days of 
searching (with Marie and the nurse waiting in 
the car) netted nothing but, a certain raptness of 
activity. 

It was Fheridune himself who found her the 
rug for the Tearose Room. Naida had called 
many times before the dealer came forward at 
last rubbing his hands together, his black eyes 
with their deep, dull polish, distantly awakened. 
He did not answer her question, but beckoned to 
a boy, and studied her throat as they waited, 
never appearing to lift his eyes above her throat. 
. . . The boy required the help of others. The 
rug was brought to the feet of the two waiting in 
front and then unrolled in a flash. Fheridune 
now spoke coldly, as if enumerating dishes for 
luncheon : 
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" Very old. Very sacred. Very in-tri-cate 
pattern. Always the beautiful seek for beauty. 
To-day we are ready for the weary one — " 

It was faded as a desert is faded, the sunlight 
sunken in the depths of the weaving. It had a 
glow of its own like an alabaster-bowl which she 
had found. The very spirit of the tearose lived 
in this light. Fheridune was telling one of his 
perfect stories of the virgin who wove this par- 
ticular rug for the most sacred altar of the most 
sacred mosque in all her country. As she wove 
her dream was of a certain priest, who was to 
come to her when it was finished. But one day 
before the work was done, the priest came and 
leaned against the window of her house, and she 
knew love. When she finished her task and 
kneeled before the priest (she was only following 
truly the order of her dream) she looked up at 
last to find his face white and stern. ... He said 
her love was a sin and she died at his feet — of her 
own dagger-thrust. It was thus that Fheridune 
explained the faint coppery stains in the gold at 
the base of the tree of heaven. . . . 

"You may send it," said Naida, "and if you 
do not ask too much for the story, Mr. Fheridune, 
it shall stay with us. Mr. Stottard will have one 
of his men negotiate with you." 

Her care in these matters pleased Mr. Stottard. 

The rug was unrolled the next day in the Tea- 
rose Boom. An ebony pedestal was placed by 
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the window for the alabaster bowl. This she 
half-filled with water and then cut two great 
golden-hearted roses, arranging them to lean over 
the lip of the bowl toward the light. 

"A shrine for the little weaver,' ' she smiled 
whimsically. 

There was one place in the Tearose Boom for 
just the right picture. Naida had kept this in 
mind during her search for other matters. Often 
she laughed at her own zeal, but would not let the 
thought of the vanity of it enter in fullness, ban- 
ishing every picture of the completer womanhood 
and the deeper grasp of life. She was glad even 
for these small things, endeavored to imagine 
that they would continue to hold her. . . . One 
day in a commercial gallery, she stood before a 
life-length painting of a girl with dreaming eyes. 

The girl was young, and seemed listening to a 
call among the trees — something, Naida thought, 
as Jeanne d'Arc might have listened in the forest 
of Domremy. Pain and wonder, with a mingling 
of fear, were marvelously suggested in those 
misty eyes, and the parted mouth had known a 
lover. Naida who watched did not know why — 
the face and all was so young. But that thrilling 
mystery was there. . . . She leaned closer, and 
then the form of it seemed to move forward from 
the girl's breast — the face of a child, more in 
spirit than in paint, in a kind of mist like the 
miracle of suggestion in the eyes. For a time 
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Naida stood trance-like, lost in her own dreams, 
those wonderful dreams, her eyes held to the 
child's, its sweet eyes closed. 

Then she was in her car being driven home, 
having forgotten entirely the idea of purchase. 
But the picture was pulling her back. ... It was 
more poignant than the story of the little weaver. 
Everything she wanted for the Tearose Room 
had to do with those wonderful old dreams. Her 
returning health brought strength for their re- 
newal as well. The roses meant that quest; she 
had not known this at first, only the sweet fury of 
their beauty and the pangs from them, blent of 
gladness and pain. What would it mean to her 
— if she found just the rose? 

She did not sleep that night. In fact, she wept 
that night, and Marie was restless, and knew 
much of her mother's arms. . . . Next morning 
Naida dressed feverishly and ordered her car 
driven to the show-rooms of yesterday. After- 
ward she recalled that the driver appeared to be 
in some doubt as she gave the order, and this was 
most rare in his case. He had never been so 
stupid before. . . . They drove from one gallery 
to another until after lunch-time, and once Naida 
thought she had found the shop, going at once to 
the place, as she thought, where her painting had 
hung. A picture was there — a flame-haired 
maiden cavorting in flowery dance with butter- 
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flies more amazing than Mother Nature has pro- 
duced so far. 

The woman temporarily in charge of the shop 
said that this painting had hung there yesterday 
and for many days before that. The dealer him- 
self returned with a tooth-pick, and after listen- 
ing intently to her brief description of the picture 
that had fascinated her, led the way along the 
north-lit corridor, flourishing his arm at length to 
what was apparently a student's copy of a mas- 
ter's conception of how a peasant girl might con- 
duct herself in a woodland pool. 

Naida never found that canvas again. 



4 

Old Sarah came often to the Stottard mansion, 
but Marie was in her third year before there was 
more than a momentary mention of Dr. Nick in 
the Tearose Boom. Neither the old nurse nor 
Dr. Eideau cared to open the matter, because they 
understood much from the day of Marie's birth. 
On this afternoon Naida herself started the sub- 
ject by asking about Dr. Nick's progress in heal- 
ing. 

. . He has taken the name of Rideau," 
Sarah told her. 4 4 You know we could never make 
out the last name on the yellow-ticket, though it 
began with 'R.' It was R-a-y or R-a-z-some- 
thing. I forget what name he went by in the 
doctor-school while he was away from Hobbes. 
He is always Dr. Nick to us, though, of course, 
it became necessary in Fratchey Street and out- 
side for him to have another piece to his name. 
There isn't a better name than Rideau." 

"Dr. Nick Rideau," Naida repeated. 

"He's very busy — little office near Hobbes — 
lives alone, keeps no account-books, takes what 
comes in and has enough. . . . Yes, his office in 
Fratchey Street, where else! People love him 
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there. He's moro of a peasant than over to thorn, 
but less and less like a peasant to those who know. 
No one is quite like Dr. Nick— never a dootor 
touched Uobbes with his quality. Dr. liidoau 
knows that — you ask him if you want to hoar. 
Little Nikon is a healer, he will say. . • . Linton, 
it has taken mo a good many years to get an idea 
of what thoy mean by being a healer — what Dr. 
Bideau and Dr. Niek mean by that word. It's 
bigger than anything we dream of. It's a kind of 
Christ-idea, L think— M 

Sarah halted. The younger woman bent for- 
ward. They were by the open flro in the Toarose 
Room, Naida sitting on a cushion before the chair 
of tho old nurse. 

"My (Hod, you're lovely, child," said Sarah 
suddenly. 

"Oh, tell me all you can I" Naida whispered. 

44 1 think Dr. Uideau knew something of tho 
boy's power when ho brought him to Hobbcs from 
Ellis Island— on that first day when he said he 
wouldn't find a soft homo, but would make Nikon 
rustle up through Uobbes and the slums. lie 
nevor helped him with words or iu any way wo 
know — but tho more I think of it, the more it 
comos to me that he had a kind of vision of what 
Nikon would become. Dr. Uideau nevor bothers 
with any one's life outside. There was a time 
when ho hardly spoke to Dr. Nick for five or six 
months. It was after he made him talk on the 
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spur of the moment at the Forbes School. You 
never know what he's thinking — whether he's off 
you entirely, or whether he's eating his heart out 
to make your way easier — " 

"You were telling me about Dr. Nick, and heal- 
ing," Naida urged. 

"He's done some queer things of late; and they 
make him talk a good deal at different schools. 
Dr. Nick is wise. He's everything. Doesn't 
matter where he talks — any kind of clinic; no one 
appears to be shaken off his pet limb. But as for 
himself, Nikon takes the best of all. It was that 
night at Forbes that got him started in the talking 
business. He's never stopped that — " 

"You say he lives alone in his office in 
Fratchey Street!" 

"Yes — makes his own meals, lives like a priest. 
He was always different — eats the nearest thing 
at hand and is grateful in a way you remember 
afterward. He never takes anything as a matter 
of course. Water and bread and fruit and the 
little things people bring in — there seems to be a 
kind of wonder about it all for Dr. Nick. He 
reverences anything fine, too. Sometimes I go 
over and bake some bread and cakes, or take him 
a pound-cake or some Scotch oatmeal wafers for 
his jam. It's a joy — for he has everything cared 
for, no waste, and such a friendly appetite. Often 
we make him eat with us at Hobbes, but he's like 
you about meat. You knew that, didn't yout" 
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1 4 No, he used to eat meat — " 

1 1 Well, I'd forgotten. He hasn't since you 
went away and that's nearly seven years. You'd 
never know it unless you knew his habits. You'd 
think he just didn't feel like it that particular day. 
. . . Fratchey Street is on him day and night. 
You remember how he used to sleep— any time he 
got a chance!" 

"Yes, and always ready to wake up, like Dr. 
Bideau. . . . Oh, Sarah, I wish you would come 
here and live with me. You've nursed long 
enough at Hobbes. Come here and stay, and take 
care of Dr. Nick from here — " 

"Ah," came from Sarah and a strange soft 
gleaming smile. "It does you good to hear about 
him, doesn't it! It's drink to you. If you could 
only see your face, child. You're like a little girl. 
. . . God knows, I wanted to talk about him to 
you, but I was afraid all these days together. . . . 
The world is small, dearest. Don't be too much 
caught in any kind of a pinch. It's against na- 
ture for it to hold. Old Sarah knows. The 
longest night ends — " 

Naida caught at her mask but it wouldn't work. 
"Oh, it doesn't matter — what I think," she said. 
"Dr. Nick is the world's property. He was given 
to the world — or given to God. I see it all more 
clearly than long ago — " 

"We've all got our price," said Sarah. 

"You don't know what it means exactly to hear 
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about his growth and his splendid work. There's 
something in me that wants to kneel to that now," 
Naida whispered. 

6 4 Kneeling 's all right, 1 ' said Sarah. 

"I wish you would come here," said Naida, her 
hands upon the gaunt knees of the other. "I 
think there is something in your love for him that 
makes me hold to you — hold to you — " 

6 'I'll come often, child. I do. But the ways 
of old Hobbes are my ways to the end. It's good 
for me here. It's good for me there. I'd get 
stale if I didn't have a typhoid-case to pitch at 
now and then. And I need to smell Fratchey 
Street and hear them walking up and down. I'd 
stand it away better in the winter, but summer 
nights, child, I'd long for Fratchey Street. 
There's something that warms my veins in the 
voices and the side-entrances where I used to 
walk in and out — full of hell in the red light, and 
not afraid. . . . Say, little girl, if I knew then 
what I know now, possibly I wouldn't have been 
a street- woman, but granting that I did know then 
what I know now, I'd have seen life as none of 
you see it, not even as Dr. Rideau and Dr. Nick 
see it. 

"But girls in that business have a merciful 
blindness. They see all they can stand, but it's 
little. Seeing life — that's all there is here. The 
little ones see a little ; the big people see life a lot. 
It's all in that, to look it in the face — until you've 
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seen it all. My God, what a chance those girls 
have — if they only knew it — and they call 'em 
prostitutes. Sometime there'll be a street-woman 
who can see it all — see all that comes. She'll 
arise and tell the world something it needs to 
know. The world — God, it makes me sick! . . . 
There's a lot in old Sarah, dear, that isn't civi- 
lized enough yet, for a room like this — " 

Naida's eyes were wide, a kind of flame in their 
staring and very close to the old face. 

"I know what you mean. I can see all that!" 
she cried. " There are some who can give to 
many, and some who can give to but one — to 
whom it is poison and worse than death to give 
to any but one — as if it was arranged so long 
ago — " 

"I can see that," Sarah said softly. "I think 
it will be so at the end, and I think those who give 
to many — are only looking blindly for the one; 
poor things haven't a sense of who it is — until the 
one comes. I think all will come together in good 
time. The great plan must mean that — a coming 
together of the parts that belong. . . . Listen, I 
made a cup of tea yesterday, and it was good, but 
there was a cup more than I wanted, and I 
thought as I poured it out, that there was prob- 
ably a woman in Ireland or somewhere who 
needed that cup of tea. And it made it all clearer 
to me — that sometime all the needs and all the 
desires will get together at one time, and then all 
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will be finished and well. I thought all the suffer- 
ing and all the hell in the world was because the 
people tried to fit together needs and desires that 
don't belong. But the many who can't see clearly 
as you must make many false tries before they 
get the right one. The world is like a roomful of 
locks and keys tossed at random together, but the 
puzzle will be over when each is mated. And 
each time a lock is fitted, it means two — means 
that a key has found it's own, too." 

"Sometimes one thinks the one is found — " 
Naida didn't finish. 

4 'Old Sarah knows all about that — old Sarah 
and old Dr. Eideau, who love you. We got it all 
in that room upstairs, child. A woman tells her 
story then as at no other time. It was a story 
that made old Sarah your slave, forever. There 
wasn't any mistake in that story. . . . Just as 
certainly as there's a cup of tea over — there's a 
woman somewhere who wants it. . . . And now, 
I must go — " 

1 1 Sarah— " 

4 4 Yes, dear." 

4 4 Sarah — don't let him go too long without 
baking him bread and cake. Don't let him be so 
much of a spirit that he forgets to — to keep 
well—" 

Sarah took her. The old stringy arms pressed 
her tightly. In a moment they straightened out 
holding Naida from her, and looking into her eyes. 
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1 4 Some day, you'll be bak — 99 
"No, no— don't say it! I can't stand 
Sarah.' ' 

"I'll watch over him meanwhile, dear." 
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Naida wasn't quite the same after that talk. 
Sarah might just as well have finished the sen- 
tence about her baking bread for Dr. Nick, be- 
cause the thought had come full-winged to the 
other, and it brought a conception of life in all 
reasonableness and rare beauty — her dream of 
simple, sane and holy mating. She saw passion, 
the ancient passion of earth, as something fairer 
and lovelier than ever before — and bread, water, 
fire and nature with more than their homely 
three-plane acceptance — another and brighter di- 
mension upon these real and splendid things. 

A picture came to her, not as belonging to 
Fratchey Street where he was, but to the country 
somewhere, a country of hills and a stream. . . . 
She had seen him from afar, as if he had come 
unexpectedly, a wonder upon him. She was run- 
ning to meet him — running at last through a 
warm meadow slope, breathless, rapt, laughing 
like a child — and full of joy to see him by the 
door. ... He caught her in his arms and 
laughed, flinging back his head in rapture, from 
the moist warm breath of her shoulders. . . . All 
was ready for them within. 

The picture carried her quite away. Of course, 
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when she found herself back in the Tearose Room, 
there were tears. 

Dr. Ridean talked of Dr. Nick after that day. 
Always the old man came unexpectedly, and often 
through that winter, dozed for an hour before her 
fire in this room, which he called good. He never 
left without strolling into the conservatory and 
sniffing the roses, moving from one to another. 

"I like the red ones, too," he said one day, 
lingering long, because Mr. Stottard was out of 
the city, and nodding his head slowly above a 
splendid salmon-pink specimen with a golden cen- 
ter. 4 'The world is made of red ones as well as 
yellow ones. Hah, do not think that Dr. Rideau 
does not know the little rose flowers. But the 
red ones belong, too. In good time they will meet 
the sun with clearer eye — forgetting to hold so 
fast to the earth. " 

"I have nbt found the yellow one that I know is 
in the world somewhere, 1 ' Naida said. "I saw it 
once long ago, and have searched ever since. 
Yellow tearoses. They mean the search for one. 
Dealers send them, one after another, asking if 
this is not the one. I do not send them back be- 
cause they are all lovely." 

4 'Keep on searching, you will find him," said 
Dr. Rideau. " Nature will make him for you, if 
you see him clearly enough." 

And little Marie, he studied often and long. 

"Some time I will tell you something about 
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her," he said. On this day after he left, Naida 
found a little paper on the floor which he must 
have dropped. The paper announced for that 
evening at the Clerihues Library Hall, Brooklyn, 
an address on Therapeutic Ideals by Dr. N. 
Bideau. 

"Dr. N. Rideau!" . . . She would not have 
known but for Sarah's talk. The old master had 
not dropped the paper accidentally. Suddenly 
she felt them behind her as never before — Sarah 
and Dr. Rideau. She had been well-shown their 
love and friendship since the birth of Marie, but 
this was more than anything else. They seemed 
to be holding her future in their minds. 

And now the thought that had to do with Stot- 
tard was for once a thought of joy, because he 
was away in Galveston, or Tampa or Atlanta — 
somewhere south. That she would go was al- 
ready formed in her mind. The significance of a 
prompting from Dr. Rideau was established. 
She would have asked Mr. Stottard to go with 
her, had he been home. For an instant her mind 
was held by the idea of his accompanying her — 
sitting beside him while Dr. Nick spoke. . . . The 
Healer. . . . She knelt a moment in the alcove at 
Marie's little bed. 

The child was awake. She was quiet, large- 
eyed, accustomed to pain — extraordinarily quiet 
except in excessive pain. Marie seemed biding 
her time. Naida felt her own outpouring heart. 
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This was the love that had healed and held her in 
the world. . . . She did not order a car, merely 
told the housekeeper that she was going to the 
Library — lightly as if it had been her habit, in- 
stead of the first time that she had ever gone out 
alone in the evening from the Stottard man- 
sion. 

She entered the hall through its own street- 
door, and not through the library. She had not 
been there since the first year at the Stottard 
mansion when she learned that her obligation to 
Miss Faber had been settled in full by Mr. Stot- 
tard. . . . She had expected a crowd to fill the 
large room, but only a few had gathered. She 
did not know that of all words in English the 
noun "Ideals" is one of the poorest drawing- 
cards. 

Her heart failed, but her limbs moved on to a 
seat in the center of the group of people. She 
had expected to see him — to listen to him. The 
thrall of this in recent hours had risen moment 
by moment above volition and every common- 
place of life. There was not a garment upon her 
that she had ever worn before. She had bathed 
and fasted, but she had not expected him to see 
her. 

She was ill from tension. For the first time 
since picking up the paper, the ironical aspect 
appeared. He was to talk upon idealism — this 
same Dr. Nick who had broken the first and dear- 
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failed. His ideal had been greater than hers, for 
by every feature and intonation she saw the great- 
ness of the man which the world was very far still 
from acknowledging. Much had gone from her — 
of vision and beauty. Measured against him 
now, she felt herself very far from him — far be- 
neath and far behind. 

She clung to the fact that she could see this 
much; that she was honest with herself at least in 
perceiving the distance between them. Her heart 
did not call imperiously now; the world had 
broken down all that. He seemed very far from 
even the greatest of women now. She felt with- 
out the simplest attraction to hold his eyes. But 
still she could reverence him. 

There had been none like him to touch her life ; 
still this was true. As a girl she had known it. 
. . . She had known his voice from the beginning. 
She could hold to that much. Even if she had 
fallen from the vision, she could hold to that ; and 
hold the light of him high, though afar off. She 
could reverence this man, and be silent. She 
could hold to her maimed child and be silent. . . . 
Naida never knew that this was the moment of her 
great victory. 

His talk was in a measure as if he had gone on 
from that night in Forbes School; and yet the 
man was even gentler, with his farther vision and 
his excellent calm. He said that remarkable 
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specialists were occupied in the work of cleansing 
the sick and perfecting the health of mankind. 

"These are branches, the laterals which must 
be explored and mastered to the last twig and 
leaf. There is a place for all these. We have not 
finished with medicines, as many try to believe. 
The human blood is a solution in water of stone, 
minerals, all plants, herbs, roots, and a refine- 
ment upon the attributes of all creatures beneath. 
Illness is often caused by the running out of cer- 
tain ingredients that can be replenished directly 
by the mineral, vegetable or animal properties of 
the earth. Medicines are but extracts of these, re- 
finements of these essences, and when unerringly 
prescribed fulfill the need. But the doctor must 
realize the need with the finest and most delicate 
senses — senses almost spiritualized — to supply 
the exact ingredient. 

"Then in medicines themselves are great won- 
ders little understood. The potencies of plants, 
for instance, reach their highest at different times 
in flower and root and seed — so that the wise com- 
pounding of medicines calls for the same intuitive 
power and knowledge, as is required in diagnosis. 
When we are so refined that we are able to get all 
the value of a cup of coffee from the aroma — then 
we shall cease to need the direct contacts of 
medicine. 

"The days of surgery are not passed. There 
are destructive principles which cannot be elimi- 
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nated except by miraculous agency or the knife. 
There are things to be plucked out. In certain 
cases, a human organ may be taken forth and life 
prolonged to advantage. As in medicine, the 
specialists overdo. The great surgeon weighs, 
not only the chances of life and death, but the 
values of life after operation. The deeper phases 
of our being in relation to the different organs is 
as yet imperfectly understood. In New York to- 
day operations called successful have taken place 
in which it is a grave question if the thing called 
death would not have been wiser. But this has to 
do with the subtler fluids of the body, the circula- 
tion of which is broken by the removal of parts, 
and the results of which are not altogether physi- 
cal — a profitless subject for us who have learned 
so little as yet about drugs and surgery and the 
material economy of ourselves." 

So he touched upon all the branches with a sim- 
plicity that no one could fail to understand. He 
showed that the modern tendency in all things 
was to unify; that in every art and profession, 
men of larger grasp and vision were appearing to 
point out that for every lateral there is an end, 
that a tree is made of many branches. 

"It is the same with the priests and preachers. 
They have found the lateral paths good in the 
past, but the high pure priest of to-day identifies 
himself with the vertical stem of the story of God, 
which is the real mysticism. He loves the good 
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of all branches but moves straight upward with 
the main aspiration of the tree itself, 

" As for me I am only at the feet of the mighty 
mysteries of healing. The great doctor, as I see 
him, is like the great priest. . . . There is a heal- 
ing for all men; there is value in all branches. 
We may not be saviours who furnish a perfect 
contact between a broken body and a picture of 
its wholeness, and by connecting the two bring 
about a certain creative renewal of health — yet in 
a more humble degree we may be saviours. An 
exquisite sensitiveness, an imaginative magnet- 
ism, which is the conscious use of the wonderful 
forces about and above us, the intuition to per- 
ceive the picture of health in each case where ill- 
ness is, and to act instantly upon the healing 
passion to restore it — these are the loftier requi- 
sites of the doctor of the future.' ' 

This was the subject he loved best, and 
deeper and deeper he forged into- its mysteries. 
Naida realized that he had earned the right to 
speak. . . . 

She remembered turning from him and losing 
the sense of words at last. She remembered that 
somewhere at this point she met the eyes of old 
Sarah, and that there was brightness and splen- 
dor in them. After that she recalled nothing 
until she was in the street, hurrying alone toward 
the Stottard mansion, at times half-running, for 
the gold light had come again. 
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Dr. Nick did not see Naida in the Clerihues Hall 
until she arose to go. After her passing, he 
talked with heavy and rigid effort, all light and 
lightness gone. That night after midnight, alone 
in his little living-room, he sat in the firelight. . . . 
Naida Donovan had come and gone. She had left 
him trembling. Again she had broken the spirit 
of his days. Not even this little room was the 
same. . . . Would she come again! He did not 
mind weakness nor pain, but the doubt and dark- 
ness of the future. He could not see her — either 
with him or apart. Reality had always failed to 
crush him, but doubt was hard to bear. 

He had borne much. In a way this night was 
like the beginning of another period, such as he 
had known in the days that had followed Naida 
Donovan's marriage to Henry Stottard. Every 
constructive force of his life had been called into 
action to defend himself from utter break at that 
time. He had suffered more then than during the 
days following her departure from Hobbes. 

He could not remember what he had been say- 
ing at the Hall. All that he knew was that he had 
been talking with intense and quiet joy, and that 
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sho arose — as if created out of his words — from 
the center of the little company, and that her face 
was like a young mother's who has walked with 
God. 

Dr. Nick loft the fire and drew back his little 
shelf of rose-plants from the window, to lift the 
sash. A soft snow was falling, but the fresh 
mildness of the air was something like the smell 
of ruin. It woujd soon be March. This thought 
brought back to him like the haunt of an unfor- 
gottublo guest, this fragment of a song of old 
Kabir's: 

Tho month of March draws near; ah, who will unite me 
to my Invert 

. . . Ilia color is in all the pictures of the world, and it 

bewitches the body and the mind. 
Those who know this, know the unutterable play of the 

Spring. 

Ho did not dwell upon her beauty — that altered, 
whitened, lifted face. It was stranger to him 
now than in the old days when she frightened him 
ho. It seemed to him now that he was covered 
with deep soars from the quest of that beauty; 
and perceiving it again, the old hurts had 
throhbod back. All his body and mind and spirit 
yearned for her. . . . There had been no sound. 
She had risen, her eyes held to his, turned and 
hurried forth. Her back and the movement of 
her limbs had tilled him with old pictures of the 
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hospital halls. She was even more frail; yet he 
knew that she had brought forth a child. 

" Nikon, you are neglecting your migrations,' ' 
said Dr. Rideau. 

The two fingers had been raised. They were 
at the front-door of old Hobbes, a Sunday morn- 
ing, ten days after the talk at Clerihues. 

4 1 Come and ride with me, Nikon, and I will tell 
you what is best for a young man at this time." 

Fratchey Street was fresh-washed with melted 
snows; and those who found a shelter from the 
wind felt the warmth of the sun. . . . Henry had 
evidently received his orders previously, for there 
was no word given when the two entered the car- 
riage. 

i 'There is a poor woman who has a little child," 
said Dr. Rideau. "Her husband is a strong man. 
She is not so strong as he is, nor the child. It is 
a strange thing, Nikon. A woman who is strong 
with one man may be weak with another — unless 
she is just one of those women to whom a man is 
a man. They are like that, some of these desert- 
women, but we do not break the Sabbath by call- 
ing at their houses. . . . You are not well, my 
young man." 

"Yes, I am well— very full of life, Dr. 
Rideau—" 

"You are very full of some hell-flame that is 
licking up your insides, Nikon." 
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" Sometimes life gets too fast for me. I 
can't tell what it is. My work does not even 
hold my mind. Perhaps I am burning for 
the country. It must be the spring, Dr. Ri- 
deau. M 

1 ' What an old man I am — the years, the years! 
Nikon, my eyes are very poor. Every little while 
I have new crystals put on these — " 

He took his glasses in his hand, and stared up 
at the leather-hood of the carriage. 

"They are now very thick, like lenses for tele- 
scopes — but still my eyes are poor. And yet I 
have seen too much — a tired old man from seeing 
so much. I have brought you out to talk about 
your health which is not uniform. I feel your 
malady, sitting beside you at this moment. That 
is why I am discussing my own imperfections. 
You see, Nikon, I am getting childish, and must 
have some one every little while to tell my lamen- 
tations to. Eliza will not listen to me. Hah, 
Sarah listens. She listens and then begins to 
weep. You know how Sarah looks when she 
weeps? I have seen some strange women cry so 
that you wanted to take them in your arms, and 
you do. They are so sweet when they cry. But 
Sarah learned to cry in Fratchey Street. It is a 
matter of great alarm and confusion. Henry 
listens to my lamentations, but his horse takes 
much of Henry's time, and these streets are not 
like the streets of old we used to drive through. 
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I would get me a machine like the others, but 
Henry says, 'Ah, God.' 99 

Dr. Nick saw the shoulders of the driver lift a 
little and subside. They were like filled sacks. 

"So I take you out to listen to me. . . . And 
what was it, my son, that turned you back from 
GodT" 

Dr. Nick started, yet did not think of answer- 
ing. 

"I remember when I lost my way, Nikon. I 
was a young man turned to God. You would not 
think that, would yout But I was. What I suf- 
fered when I gave up that climbing to God busi- 
ness and set my feet upon the streets of pain! 
I was like you, but I forget if it was a child or a 
woman — hah, twice as many years ago as you are 
old, nearly — when I lost my way to God! Ever 
since I have been moving about these streets. I 
used not to sleep well either, and there was a win- 
dow where the dawn came up in my room. For 
thirty days I saw the day come in, because I was 
not sleeping, having lost my way to God. Some 
mornings it was like the lilac-tree and some morn- 
ings it was like the iron-mills and one morning at 
last it was like a peacock with a golden crest. I 
arose that day, and I said to myself, 'God will 
find me, if he wants me. I am going to get up 
and go to my work/ . . . That was the first time 
I ate my breakfast in thirty days, and some time 
every day since, I have eaten my breakfast." 
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"And did He find you?" 

"Hush, Nikon, He was in the crullers and cof- 
fee that morning. He was all over Fratchey 
Street — but best he comes to me at the birth- 
couch, and when I do well, we are comrades — He 
and I." 

Dr. Nick's head was bowed. They crossed the 
Bridge. Dr. Rideau looked up and down the river 
with the joy of a child. They did not speak for 
several moments, and then it was the old master 
who said: 

"There is a time for a man to take up his joy 
again. There is a day — an hour — when to suffer 
more is a dull and hurtful effect. We burn and 
burn. This oxidization is for our refinement, but 
if we burn a bit too much, the life is lost from our 
tissues. So this is the morning that you take up 
your work with a fresh mind, Nikon. I know that 
you will not go away to the country, so I give you 
this river to look at, and the different streets, and 
tell you all about God, for is it not the Sabbath 
day? And besides we have a mission — this poor 
woman — " 

"Yes," said Dr. Nick. 

"Her child is not well, and it is all the woman's 
heart for the present — this little child. There is 
nothing that I can do, but I have watched until 
the proper time. Some days ago, I said to her 
that I would have something to say about her 
child at the proper time. It was a foolish speech, 
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for she has not let me alone. I have not yet told 
her what it is, but to-day you will look at the child 
for me. She will understand that this which I 
promised was your coming." 

"I am not somehow in the spirit of good work." 

"It may be that this is just what will help you, 
Nikon," said Dr. Rideau. 

Henry drew up before the Stottard mansion. 
Dr. Nick grasped the other's sleeve. 

"You would not have me go in there T" 

"Nikon, you make me tremble before your 
whiteness. Your spirit and your body are 
loosely engaged, my son." 

"That is Naida Donovan's house!" 

"Yes, it is our little girl's house. She needs 
you, Nikon." 

"She ran from the place I talked — " 

"There was much that you said that brought 
up old days, Nikon. The little girl is not so 
strong — " 

"Did she ask for me to comet" 

"No. Her child is one of the bent ones — " 

"But I cannot stand before her. You do not 
know what my life has been. No one knows. It 
has not been like life at all, this relation to her — " 

"You will do well to hear her voice, Nikon." 

"Living God — it is another man's house. . . . 
I came to this street once — to walk by in the night. 
It made me suffer so that I could not come 
again — " 
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"Perhaps you can heal her child, Nikon." 

Dr. Bideau did not leave the carriage. The 
younger man stepped to the curb, but turned to 
his old friend. He did not seem able to raise his 
eyelids. They were dark; the rest of his face 
ashen. His mouth quivered a little before he 
spoke: 

"I learned at first that it was good to obey Dr. 
Bideau. I have always obeyed you. I shall al- 
ways obey you. I only cried out at first, because 
I was not sure that you knew what this means 
to me — " 

"The old Doctor's eyes are now dim. He has 
made many mistakes, Nikon." 

Dr. Nick turned and strode up the broad curv- 
ing walk to the steps of the house. 
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Dr. Nick stood in the spacious hall, a servant 
having taken his message. And now through the 
glass-doors to the left from the street-entrance, 
he saw Naida Donovan talking to the man she had 
married. They were standing together at the 
white mantel in the sheeted drawing-room. She 
was looking up into his face, talking and listening 
Earnestly. 

The servant had not passed through the glass- 
doors, but had disappeared in the length of the 
hall. They had not seen him; apparently were 
not aware of his call. There had been a slight 
curvature to the servant's spine which Dr. Nick 
noted, as if he had been called to help her. 

These details were a mere flicker in his mind. 
Strangely enough, the first of the poignant im- 
pressions was the great height of Mr. Stottard. 
Naida 's face was wholly upturned as she talked. 
She seemed taller than in Hobbes days, and this 
point would have been even more apparent had 
it not been for the stiff height of Mr. Stottard. 
The morning did not enter the vast room where 
they stood. There was an orange glow from be- 
hind Naida, that put the gilded look upon her 
cheek and intensified the shadows under her eyes. 
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The beauty of the face was different from that 
which he had seen at Clerihues. That night it 
had been mystical; to-day it was tragic, but of 
earth. The wonder of her maturity now ap- 
peared — fullness of face and girlishness gone, the 
oval lengthened and shadowed. It was like the 
return to a forest which one has left as a splendid 
young woodland, the same trees become inimit- 
able with grace and contour. It was a face that 
had met the world, sometimes flinching, some- 
times mastering. There had been furies to 
master. It seemed now that she had mastered 
through obedience. 

Her mouth moved like a girl's, and yet the 
mother was in that. The line of shadow moved 
under her chin and cheeks, the face itself lifting 
forth from this shadow. As he had tried to ex- 
plain to Dr. Rideau — this woman meant to him 
something infinitely greater than anything else 
that life had shown. 

He could not breathe well in this house; his 
heart was wrung. He was afraid of his sensi- 
tiveness and ashamed. There was a bit of mad- 
ness in the mood. Somehow he did not dare to 
think that this woman would ever turn to him. 
. . . She seemed to be explaining her point of 
view carefully, clearly, obediently — but to have 
no will of her own. He missed something — a 
starry something. 

And now the two figures by the mantel stopped 
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their converse, and turned slightly. . . . The 
servant with curved back reappeared. In reality 
she had only left Dr. Nick a moment before to 
reach them in a roundabout way through the rear. 

The servant spoke. Dr. Nick saw Mr. Stottard 
turn away impatiently, and then all was lost but 
the woman. Her face turned very slowly toward 
the glass-doors into the hall, her eyes moving 
strangely about the frames. She saw his figure 
now, and came toward him vaguely, her hands 
lifted a little from her sides. Only the glass-door 
was between them, her hand fumbling for the 
knob. 

Their limbs were weak. Dr. Nick stumbled as 
he stepped forward to open the door for her. He 
felt her pressure on the knob within. She was 
turning the opposite way. She was so close that 
she had to step back as the door swung. Then 
her hand raised toward him, and for a moment 
she seemed less in height. 

"You — you have come here, Dr. Nick!" 

"Dr. Rideau brought me. I did not know what 
he wanted until we were at the door. He said 
there was a poor woman with a sick child — thai 
he had told her he would bring me to see the 
child. ... I have always obeyed Dr. Rideau/ 
he added helplessly. 

"Then you — it was you, he meant — you that he 
promised T" 

"He said you would understand." 
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"But you are the one — I mean, I have heard of 
your work. You can help her more than any 
one. I remember the hovel of the — oh, that night 
— with the man sitting by the door, and the noise 
that came from him as the woman spoke/ ' 

It was strange as a meeting in a dream. She 
drew her hand from his, touched it to her breast, 
and glanced back into the great sheeted room. 
Stottard had vanished, but something from him 
was upon her. It helped the holding of the mask. 
Dr. Nick was speaking of his hope to help her, 
but of his break in condition in the past few days. 
Spring was forgotten in this house. He said he 
would try and try again. They were standing 
now in the sheeted room. 

" And Dr. Bideau was taking you to see a poor 
woman with a sick child,' ' she repeated suddenly. 

"That's what he said." 

"Dr. Nick — 99 

She could not go on. Everything that she 
started to say brought up the old days. She won- 
dered if he had noticed when she said, "But you 
are the one," meaning the doctor that was needed 
here above all. She had been unable to speak of 
her own to him — as having to do with the hovel 
of the bent one. . . . She felt the madness of the 
world. He was here, yet they were talking in 
foolish evasions. She wanted to weep and to 
kneel. She did not know what was in his mind. 
He pulled himself together. 
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"Yes — " he said. 

"Oh, let us sit down — not here. There is a fire 
in the library. We will talk of the little child 
presently/ * 

Her words sounded distant and fatuous. "The 
little child — 99 She had never felt toward it as 
now. The thought was everywhere in her con- 
sciousness that she had offered to bring a child to 
this man. Now he would see what she had done 
in the child matter. . . . She felt him wondering 
why she was in this house — what this rigid elder 
had to do with her. It would have been easier 
to meet him anywhere else in the world. Dr. 
Nick was waiting for her to speak, to help him. 

"I have heard from Sarah and Dr. Rideau — 
but especially from Sarah — of your coming into 
your great work. There has been a strange emo- 
tion always to hear of healing. I was so inter- 
ested in that in the old days, you know. I have 
thought of you in relation to — to the need here, 
but did not know if you would care to come. In 
his own way, Dr. Rideau arranges — 99 

"I did not see you the other night when I talked 
at Clerihues — until you arose," he replied. "I 
was sorry not to speak to you — 99 

"I couldn't stay," she said. 

"We don't forget you at Hobbes. I hadn't 
seen you until that night. I couldn't bring my 
mind to talk much — after you left." 

"It wasn't right, but I had to go. It — it was 
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later than I thought. I was needed here — " 

The travesty marched on: 

"I think I shall give up speaking. It has not 
been satisfying me at all. Do you know that less 
people come to hear me now than a year ago!" 

"I wouldn't give it up. It was wonderful — 99 

He covered his eyes. She had used that word 
" wonderful" so often in the early days, and in 
such a way of her own, always a picture with it. 
He saw that his words might be construed as 
a search for a compliment. . . . Her voice was 
deeper, but something was missing. Her face 
baffled him. A great weariness had fallen upon 
their minds. 

"It isn't that I want to stop so much as I don't 
seem to make myself understood," he added. 
"Sometimes one or two show me that they under- 
stand. I talk simply — but it isn't that. I'm 
afraid one must not only talk with great simple- 
ness, but one must talk of simple things — " 

"You mean solid things." 

"Ah," he said eagerly. 

That was the first gleam. It was a very little 
thing, but the way she used to understand all he 
meant and help him. His tortured face was 
clearer. His brow was wet; the line of his thin 
cheek like the shallow curve of a sickle. Light 
came to his eyes. 

"I thought you talked simply — more than 
would seem possible. But the spirit of things — 
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few people can see that. The whole trouble is 
that you are interested in things that cannot be 
seen. I was once — " 

"You mean that you are no longer interested 
in the Unseen !" 

She tried to say that this was exactly what she 
meant, but words failed for that. "I am not so 
interested as I was. The world does not give us 
time — " 

"The world — what have you to do with the 
world!" 

She laughed, but turned it into lightness, her 
whole being in a gray suffusion of fear at the first 
sound of a laugh with this man before her. 

"I think we are here to meet it," she said. 
"I put off the terrible day as long as I could, but 
it had to be met. It does not leave us the same 
afterward." 

He had covered his eyes. She thought it was 
her laugh that hurt him, but he was thinking of 
what Dr. Rideau had said about turning from the 
quest of God to the streets of pain. He felt him- 
self in the dissolution of another great change. 

"I seem always slower than others," he said. 
"I keep on and on — until I strike a reef, not once, 
but again, often a third time, before I realize that 
I am not in a clear passage." 

"Oh, what do you meant You seem so right 
to me!" 
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"I have tried to make them see the spirit of 
things — because I was interested in that." 

"But everything is in the spirit of things. You 
are right.' ' 

"I think one should act from the spirit of 
things, but talk in terms of matter — or talk not 
at all." 

"Don't you desert, Dr. Nick! You can't I 
Talk from your heart, that's all there is to say. 
You are bringing down the story clearer and 
clearer. . . . And the healing — that is from the 
spirit of things — " 

"Yes, but one does not need to talk. There are 
mysteries about healing which cannot be uttered. 
I have really done very little. The machine turns 
out a little better product than it did, but I have 
not done half what I dreamed. It's good to talk 
to you again. You always understood." 

They were silent. 

Naida arose and found Mr. Stottard, bringing 
him in. 

"This is Dr. Nick — the younger Dr. Bideau. 
Our old Doctor brought him here this morning to 
see Marie." 

Mr. Stottard bowed courteously, and Naida, 
who knew his ways, realized that he was not 
pleased, because it was within an hour of church- 
time and he was not accustomed to attend divine 
services alone. Mr. Stottard left them, but they 
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were chilled and speechless for a time after his 
passing. Naida led the way to the Tearose 
Room, in the alcove of which Marie slept. 

They stood together over the child. Naida 
suddenly found herself ashamed of her own child. 
It seemed the most vicious heresy that a woman 
can know. She had grown cold with self -hatred. 
She tried to tell herself that Marie was the same. 
Tears filled her eyes now with the intensity of her 
loyalty to the child, but something had come to 
her with Stottard's appearance in the room below. 

"The time has arrived for something heroic, 
Dr. Nick," she was saying. "Dr. Rideau under- 
stands this well. If it isn't done now — our little 
girl—" 

She turned to him, until he raised his eyes, and 
then she held his eyes and went on speaking 
straight into them — speaking the thing that was 
the hardest for her to say to this of all men, be- 
cause she had faltered a moment before the one 
holy thing of her life. It was a kind of atone- 
ment. 

"She is one of the bent ones. It was my fault. 
I was not happy. I was like a bad. child. I 
thought only of my own woes — all the time she 
was coming. Life was not what I expected here. 
I let that destroy me as a mother. I was very 
weak and evil, denying her a good body because 
I abandoned my mind to selfishness. ,, 

Dr. Nick raised his hand between them. 
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"You would not speak of another so," he said. 

"Of late, she has been very ill. The nights 
have been red nights, Dr. Nick. At least, she is 
easier when I hold her. I can do that much. . . . 
I think I should have called you some time — even 
if Dr. Bideau had not brought this about." 

"You should sleep when the child does," he 
said. 

His hand was under the coverlet. 

Naida watched him breathlessly. His left hand 
moved back to hers. . . . She sensed the morning 
in the little alcove. The scent of roses came in 
through the open door from the conservatory. 

Her hand dropped to her side. He stood erect. 

"I do not know! I do not know!" he whis- 
pered in a kind of anguish. "It is not for me to- 
day. It may be that I want to help the mother 
too much. I will come again — maybe to-morrow, 
if I am ready. Anyway, to-morrow, if she does 
not rest to-night. I can't get my mind to the lit- 
tle one to-day. I told you and I told Dr. Bideau 
that I am not quite normal. I do not feel the 
healing go to the child. Does itf Does it!" 

He was trembling. 

She managed to move her lips to form the 
word: 
"To-morrow." 

The rest of that day Dr. Nick fought with him- 
self. And all that night he paced the floor of his 
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little office in Fratchey Street and battled to tun 
his mind from the woman to the woman's child 
Not until he had made the covenant with himseU 
that he would give up every thought of th< 
woman, if he were permitted to heal the woman 'i 
child, did peace and strength come to him. Anc 
then the day broke. 



PART EIGHT 
THE TEAEOSE BOOM 
1 

Naida did not go to church, nor did she make 
any explanation, other than that she wished to 
stay with Marie. It was not until Mr. Stottard 
left, that she realized how unprecedented was this 
sort of conduct. She sat by the child's bed try- 
ing to make her peace with the sleeping one. She 
felt that she had made Dr. Nick despise her — 
there was at least some reparation in that, but 
the terror of the moment was not eased. . . . She 
cried out that it was herself she was ashamed of, 
and not the little one. Marie, so mercilessly 
wronged already. Naida had never overcome 
this thought. It was with her night and day — a 
background for dreams and all contemplations, 
and the energy of all her service. The pain was 
savage and bewildering. 

Marie slept on, biding her time. 

The old question came again: By what iaw 
had she, as a mother, been given the opportunity 
of destroying this child's right to happiness and 
the joy of health! Her own tragic days in the 
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red room did not answer that. There had bee 
canse for agony, but that did not cover the resa 
so far as Marie was concerned. Hatred for Stoi 
tard did not suffice for that. In old days Naid 
had believed herself a mother before all, an 
never had she perceived herself so imperfect 
mother as on this day with the man she love 
bending over the child of another father. 

In the dusk that afternoon, Naida met the nee 
of a greater reparation. She must make Dr. Nic 
as nothing compared to the good of the chile 
She must put the man away absolutely, and all th 
past, all the magic of their presence together, a 
idealism connected with him, all yearning towar 
some far glow of the future. She must make hii 
as other men in her thoughts. 

The presence of this renunciation was powe 
in itself. She seemed suddenly wise and chast 
as one forgiven, as one before whose eyes th 
mists of life had suddenly been rolled away. Sh 
felt the risen and awakened power of her spiril 
She arose and moved about the room. There wa 
power from him still in this place. Perhaps i 
was his power that had kindled her again ; in an; 
event it was power to heal the mother and crusl 
the woman. 

Her eyes quickened often with tears. He: 
heart was filled with some splendid levitation 
her mind encompassed life. She had lost he: 
pain. She kissed her babe with untellable tender 
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ness. This was her work, this her love, this the 
fruit of her birth. She had been long coming to 
the height of this moment. . . . Mr. Stottard en- 
tered. 

" Sitting in the dark — a most attentive 
mother," he said, pressing the switch that lit the 
walls of the Tearose Boom. 

Naida covered her eyes, less from the hurt of 
the sudden brilliance than the memory of Callan- 
der 's entrance to Flossie's room. She seemed to 
be falling not only into darker spaces of the abyss 
of life, but into the past, as well, a visible re- 
cession into darker ages with Stottard 's com- 
ing. 

" Sleepless nights and days of watching — very 
bad for a beautiful young woman,' J said Mr. 
Stottard. "Your friend Balzac says that. 
Tears are enticing, I believe he remarks, some- 
where, until they are overdone, and their effect 
upon a pretty face is dulling in the long run." 

"You remember Balzac very well," she said. 

"I was taught to improve and preserve 
memory." 

Naida always identified memory as having to 
do with acquisitiveness, rather than mind. She 
thought of this man as she thought of the world, 
as not possessing mind, but memory and a 
stomach. 

"And what did the young Doctor say!" 
"That he would try to help Marie. He merely 
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looked at her this morning. He is coming agai] 
He will help her if any one can." 

"You knew him before!" 

"Yes, at the hospital. He was just an interr 
when I was there. He was brought up at Hobbe 
— the protege of Dr. Rideau from the beginning 
Many wonderful things are said now about hi 
healing — " 

"Healing — what do you mean by that word i 
relation to a doctor of to-day V 9 

She saw discussion ahead, and had sudden! 
grown very weary. 

"I do not know. It is what they call it." 

"Is he Christian Scientist V 9 Mr. Stottar 
asked severely. 

"I never heard it called that." 

"Faith healer t" 

"I do not know. He was brought up in Hobbe 
among doctors ; studied to be a doctor in the usui 
sense, and has practised so, I believe — though n< 
identified with any particular school — 99 

"He is coming again!" 

"Yes." 

"When!" 

* * To-morrow possibly. Anyway soon. ' * 
"Something must be done," he said. "Twic 
last night I was awakened, and always I hear you 
voice stilling her. I cannot continue to alio 
that. We have nurses for that. You devol 
your entire days to her. You must get your ret 
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at night. Her pain should be eased with medi- 
cine, if necessary — " 

"That would only make her days more mis- 
erable. Oh, don't you see that Marie needs 
helpf" 

His arms were folded. He had on his house- 
coat — maroon-colored, heavily embroidered in 
black. His absolute non-relation to the child ap- 
peared to turn to hatred at times. . . . Just now 
Naida recalled with vividness that was like a per- 
versity, the perfumed brightness which she sensed 
when Dr. Nick took her hand and Marie's. She 
had been like one led into a clover field among 
little children. . . . Mr. Stottard turned away. 
She started to laugh, but quickly stifled the sound 
with her lips. . . . There was invariably a chill 
for her in his appearance in the Tearose Boom. 
This sudden cold upon such burning thought was 
shattering. 

Her mind moved dully. There had come a mo- 
ment on the day Marie was born when she had 
realized that even Dr. Bideau could not help 
much. Something of courage had come then, 
when she knew that she was alone. She had 
seemed to be walking through vast waste places 
alone. ... It was so now. Dr. Bideau could not 
help much more. Perhaps Dr. Nick — he was the 
last chance. If he failed, she would be alone 
again. At the coming and the going — mother and 
child, alone. 
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The thought of Dr. Nick brought strange lid 
ing. It was like the sound of the front-door wh< 
Stottard left in the morning. She saw his fa 
and hands again now, felt the power of his han< 
to her. Her heart throbbed wildly. - . . Ti 
power had come to her and not to Marie, Aj 
something went forth from her to him. 

Naida leaped suddenly to her feet, pressing h 
hands against her temples. This was forbidde 
This thinking of him had crept in and quicken 
her heart, and this was just what she had vow- 
not to do. Within an hour after her rise into £ 
cool hill-country of renunciation, this sweepii 
passionate descent into the hushed valley of h 
own senses — Dr. Nick returning to the woma 
the mother forgotten again. 

That night Naida slept very little, thouj 
Marie suffered less than for many nights. T 
mother held to motherhood, sometimes grim] 
... In the morning after Stottard left the houi 
she sat down in the Ten rose Room to wait f 
Dr. Nick. He would come. She felt that s] 
was strong. She would meet him as a moth 
whose child was in danger. They would be alo: 
in the room. . . . 

She heard him in the lower hall, Louise w 
bringing him np. She arose and went to the hi 
— holding out her hand before he reached the t< 
of the stairs* All the imagery of her mind w 
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wild from repression. He seemed to rise like 
her Lord, out of the mauve shadows of the hall. 
She felt her back and her knees bending, as she 
turned to lead him to the room, her hand held in 
his. ... It was different from yesterday ; it was 
different from any moment in her life. She saw 
that she need not battle alone; that she could be 
Naida, the woman and mother, for he had come 
from a bath of power. 

"We will call you if anything is needed, 
Louise/' she said and closed the door. 

"You did not rest," he said. 
"No — nor you!" 

"I did not want to rest last night." 

"I don't know how one looks who has spent the 
night in jprayer — but you seemed to me like that, 
Dr. Nick, the moment I saw you." 

"One must make a picture of what one wants," 
he said quickly. "You could not have meant that 
you are not interested in your Unseen — and speak 
like that." 

"Yesterday brought back many things to me. 
One does not sleep when one finds her faith ris- 
ing, after all but the last hope is gone. I mean 
about Marie — " 

"I never wanted to be of value so much as now. 
If she were my own, I could not want her health 
more — " 
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The passion of his sympathy overpower* 
everything but the joy of his coming. She ran 
him, would have knelt but he held her face 
face. 

. . Oh, let me I I wanted to kneel to yc 
that night at Clerihues. I lied yesterday. I wi 
not needed here, but could not stay and not run 1 
you. This morning — when I thought of yoi 
coming, I was just a mother. . . . .That's all I wi 
be. Oh, believe me I ... It was your coming ju 
now. I saw how starved I had been for the spii 
of things — how all else but the spirit of things ha 
betrayed. Oh, forgive me, Dr. Nick!" 

" Forgive you I Living God, how can you fo 
give mef " 

Now they were eye to eye, without word 
Each remembered. The silence continue 
Naida moved to the fire, her bjeast shaken bi 
giving forth no sound. Dr. Nick fell to pack 
the room. After several moments, he came 1 
her side and said quietly : 

" I think there is no moment like now to gii 
our strength to the child — 99 

Strangest of all, she was not suffering for wh; 
she had done. It would have seemed like brea 
ing a sacred covenant — except that she had hi 
no will in the matter. She had found herse 
trying to kneel — and now there was only joy 
that. Naida was suddenly aware of the benigni 
of the forces above her. 
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• . . The child slept. Dr. Nick reached back 
for her hand. Naida's eyes would not stay open. 
She was not thinking of Marie. Her picture was 
of the splendor of his coming — his rising from 
the stairs to her, the power and purity of him — 
that he was greater than she had known — that he 
saw differently now her bestowal on the Staten 
Ferry. 

. . . Her heart was singing its paean of joy. 
Her spirit was flooding forth to him, its joy and 
liberation. She could wait now. There was 
splendor in waiting now. 

... At length she knew the silence. Her 
thoughts either subsided or reached that static 
momentum of which long ago he had spoken — the 
ecstasy. . . . She saw Marie's little face. All 
about was light and song. 

His hand went from hers. He was lifting her 
own baby — holding it to his breast, his two hands 
upon the frail little back. . . . Marie's eyes were 
open — looking over his shoulder drowsily at the 
being who meant heaven and earth. 

. . She is so tired,' ' he was saying. " She 
has not rested here, but now she will rest. She 
has such a love to rest in. Dr. Nick feels it like 
a forest full of fairies. We shall have a bird- 
song here — birds singing among the roses. . . . 
That's all — little Marie is only tired from her 
journey. . . . She is not bent, dear. She is only 
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weak. Dr. Nick will come every day and put her 
into the sunlight sleep — " 

The child 's eyes were filling with dreams, even 
as they held her mother. They were wide and 
touched with curious incentives never shown be- 
fore — as if the objects of the room were all new 
and wonderful, but still greater visions were lur- 
ing her away. 

". . . She never was so happy. Dr. Nick feels 
her happiness. Dr. Nick loves her so much — 
loves her happiness because it is his, too. She is 
his own little girl, and he will come every day to 
bring her dreams and rest and liquid sunlight that 
her mother named so long ago — " 

His arms were empty. He turned to the 
mother, his face shining. She drew back, be- 
cause he was like a lover, too. He followed her 
to the fire — held out his hand until his finger 
touched her lips. His own lips were parted. 
His eyes seemed drinking at the fountains of her 
soul. He knelt and touched the hem of her skirt 
to his lips, pressed his cheek to the back of her 
hand, arose again before her with the lightness 
of a spirit. 

She did not think, nor move. It was like the 
silence of conception upon her. She was like a 
tropic sea in the rising dawn. 
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The Tearose Eoom was beautiful It had be- 
come her abode. The walls, the rug and ala- 
baster bowl, fireplace, even the narrow little 
leather-lounge where she slept because she 
loathed the thought of bed — all had been re- 
deemed. She did not want to leave this room. 
Louise and Mr. Eaith were sent forth for singing- 
birds for the conservatory. She had her lunch 
served in the Tearose Eoom, and could hardly 
wait for the servant to leave her alone. 

The thought came that one by one all the parts 
and places of her life would be redeemed. 

She had seen her lover. 

It was Naida's greatest day. She had met only 
the man before. To-day her lover had come. 
Her life had known nothing like this. The hour 
of his presence was a golden haze. Each word 
and movement had to be brought down into the 
mind, or it would have escaped like a lovely bit 
of dream that one must think of at once upon 
awakening or lose altogether. It was as if im- 
pacts had been received upon some more delicate 
surface than mind. 

He had come like a priest and she had waited 
for him like a nun — in the same selfless consecra- 
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tion. They had not been a moment alone befoi 
the tidal tumult overcame all vows of renuncij 
tion — and left them not in the misery of failur 
but in a glory of romance. . . . 

It had not come from words. From him thei 
had been but one significant cry, ". . . How ca 
you forgive me!" 

There was little of the young West in the: 
hour; the mystic, rather, the oriental — love froi 
the ageless East, from whence love comes. . . 
She rounded her hands before her as she stood b 
the fire, as if his head had been between them. ] 
was the place where he had knelt. She presse 
the back of her hand to her cheek. She had neve 
lived such a moment of ecstasy as that in whic 
she had drawn back from him — as he came. Thi 
was the moment she saw the lover in his eyes, an 
nothing was gone from him, though the love 
dwelt above all. And why was the culminatic 
of joy in her shrinking — what mystery of 
woman's heart in this! Does the woman sti 
love to be taken — to be overtaken? 

He had come prepared to make the mothc 
second to the child. She had bowed in reveren< 
to the healer — and found a lover kneeling at h< 
side. She had found her love more powerfi 
than renunciation; yet nothing of the old an 
darker ages belonged to it — no sense of failur 
no remorse, no penance, no sacrifice, no auste 
ities. Together they had met the wonderfi 
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secret withheld from the race for ages by dull 
doctrines and duller priests — that love is the plan 
above all, that the love of man and woman is the 
joy and goodness of the earth. 

She could wait now. One can wait in joy for 
her betrothed. One must be free for one's lover, 
but the assurance of love itself is the conquest. 
. . . All that afternoon, she listened again to his 
strange little sentences that came of his trembling 
to heal the child. . . . Once he had talked to her 
like that. He had talked to Marie to-day, but 
every word was a message for the mother. He 
remembered what she had called the power that 
came from his hands. . . . Once, though he had 
not turned, he seemed to speak to her, saying, 
"She is not bent, dear. She is only weak." . . . 
And then, "Dr. Nick loves her so much. . . . She 
is his own little girl!" 

Never had anything been said in the presence 
of Naida Donovan so dear as that. She would 
never think of that without tears. She had 
thought she could not love Marie more, but some- 
thing had been added to her love with those 
words. It was part of the redemption that had 
come to the Tearose Room, and all within. 

Above all wonders was the saying that he would 
come again — that he would come every day. 

Toward six that evening, she brought Marie 
down-stairs and shut the Tearose Room. She 
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did not want Mr. Stottard to come there. £ 
caught his sleeve before he had changed to 1 
maroon thing, and led him into the library wh< 
the child lay with wide quiet eyes which 1 
mother could not look into without a smothei 
sob of happiness. 

"I want to show you something, please — " 

" Yes, what is it!" he asked. 

She waited for him to see. 

" Is she better or worse?" 

4 4 Why, don't you see that the pain is gone fr< 
her eyes! She has rested all day. There I 
not been a cry — hardly." 

"I thought she had been in the habit of doi 
most of her crying at night," he said. 

"She will be better to-night." 

Naida could not see her joy so clearly after th 
but it was not altogether to be diminished. S 
had expected a little more than this. The iso 
tion from his presence preyed upon her, but i 
the first time she was beyond him. She did i 
reckon with this man as having anything to 
with the love in her heart for Dr. Nick. St< 
tard's part was operative only in preventing t 
full bestowal to him. 

But that night there came to her a sense of t 
insecurity of life. She found that all day she h 
been wanting more and more. 

The moment before he came, she had stifl 
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every passion but her child's healing; but such 
a bewildering thing was her joy, that the day was 
scarcely ended before the unspoken assurance of 
love was not enough, and she was dreaming of 
life on earth with her beloved. She wanted earth 
more than heaven. 

Darkness obscured all mental distances, as the 
hours of evening drew on. There were moments 
when Naida could not be absolutely sure that 
Marie was better. Stottard had destroyed her 
faith. If Marie were so much changed for the 
better, might not the great joy she had seen in 
Dr. Nick's eyes, have to do with the healing, 
rather than with an heroic visitation of ardor 
for the woman t . . . She went alone into the hall 
where it was dim, to think of something that 
would crush this sudden fear. The first thought 
that came was that she had made a terrible mis- 
take years before. And completely as she might 
recall the scenes and sentences of the morning, 
there was always a different construction possi- 
ble now. . . . She clenched her hands. It was 
because he was in the house. . . . And now she 
felt a furious need to tell Dr. Nick of the years 
since Hobbes — of her failures, and the illusion 
she had fallen into, whereby she was to be found 
here in the Stottard house. 

Then she went back to the library where he was 
— Naida of the mask. ... A few moments later, 
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Marie began to cry a little, and it seemed that 
took which Stottard lifted from his paper 1 
mildly triumphant • . . 

Bhe had waited until late before retiring, 
that he would not come to the Tearose Boom, 
Stottard was restless and not easily to be in 
aged that night It was as if the South W 
that had blown across the house that day 1 
awakened another whom it did not conce 
Narda was suddenly afraid — that old red hon 
He stood with arms folded in her doorway, m 
the light went out of her eyes and she was repre 
ing a scream with all her might. He went at 1 
—only to come back and stand again, as if 
understood vaguely that he was torturing h 
He asked questions which she could not hold 
mind long enough to answer. 

She drew her lounge to the fire at last, a 
stared into the low blaze until her eyes stu: 
Marie could not help but reflect this tension a 
terror of the mother, yet her cries were but 1 
and plaintive. When Naida sank into sleep, 
seemed only for a moment when she was aroui 
by the sense that the apparition was in the do' 
way, arms folded. The slightest sound from 1 
child would recall her to consciousness, lest a < 
bring him to the Tearose Room. She knew agi 
that proneneas to illusion, and that almost sup 
human sensitiveness to emotion, of the heart tl 
loves greatly. Toward dawn a certain peace ca; 
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and she awoke to sounds altogether strange — 
faint and timid sounds from the birds in the con- 
servatory. 

Marie was awake and listening, too. 

A cry came from Naida now. It was the 
thought that Dr. Nick would soon be here. She 
kissed the child and hurried in among the roses 
and birds. 

' ' Poor little things — I don't love cages, either,' ' 
she said to them, i 'but I'll open the doors as soon 
as you learn to love it here — " 

She brought the child in her arms, and placed 
her in a chair by the window, while she fixed the 
baths and trays and brought fresh food to the 
little urns. There was one singer very apprecia- 
tive and familiar. As soon as the sunlight came 
in, he felt himself quite at home and ventured to 
try his voice a little. A wonderful smile came to 
the child's lips. It was not until the singer had 
finished and hopped down upon his tray, that 
Marie swallowed. 

Mr. Stottard was already below. Naida joined 
him at breakfast and poured his cereal drink. 
His spell was never so potent upon her in the 
morning, for the cares of downtown affairs slowly 
but surely assumed control of his mind from the 
moment of arising. It was only on Sabbath days 
that he put on his house-coat in the morning. 
Yet she was always a lifted creature after the 
strong click of the front-door. 
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She ran back to Marie now, hurried the nurse 
away, and freshened the Tearose Boom herself. 
The day had lost its gold after the first hour. It 
was a thick white morning now — a cold and per- 
sistent wind, but the room was softly fragrant 
from the burning log of elm. ... A heart of 
strong, swift beating, a voice below, a step upon 
the stair. 

Naida did not go to the hall this time. It 
seemed she could not breathe until she saw his 
face, yet she could not stir her limbs to meet him. 

Dr. Nick never forgot that look of hers — one of 
the imperishable pictures. She was bending to- 
ward him in the center of the room, her lips 
parted, her head held a little to the side, her hand 
outstretched lightly, her wide eyes not turned to 
his exactly, but to the left and a little above. 



3 



Dr. Nick came to her slowly, took her hand. It 
was one of the memorable hushes of their lives, 
like the first meeting of a man and woman des- 
tined to know all and travel together. 

"You have had a hard night,' ' he said. 

"It was not Marie, 5 ' she answered. 

"What, then?" 

"I think I was too happy yesterday." 

"Yesterday I felt like an immortal," he said 
slowly. 

"But last night t" 

"The world came back a little." 

"Last night I lost my way again," Naida told 
him faintly. "I didn't think that was possible, 
but darkness crept in — " 

"I think we are tired and a little mad — " 

"From—" 

He looked at her imploringly, and around the 
room. 

"From being apart." 

She went to the chair by the fire, and sat down. 

"Or am I wrong t" he asked, coming nearer. 
"Was all your joy yesterday — from the strength 
that went from us to our child?" 
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14 All night, I turned that question to you, Dr. 
Nick." 

He drew a chair beside her, strangely searched 
her eyes. 

* i What?" she whispered. 

"Yesterday, I didn't know which was I and 
which was you. But last night we were separate. 
It was misery. I waited for daylight. The last 
two hours passed moment by moment. I saw that 
I must learn to deal with this tremendous thing. 
. . . Yesterday I thought that we would not need 
words, but last night I wished there had been 
more words — " 

She felt as if he were taking the sentences out 
of her consciousness. 

"You felt that nothing was secure here — I 
mean in life?" she asked. 

"Yes, that was it. I vowed if this day broke, 
if the bridges across the river held, if I could get 
to you at all to-day (it seemed too great a thing 
to be possible), I would make you know me better 
with words." 

"And I wanted to make you know why I was in 
this house," Naida said. 

She arose and shut the door. 

"... I was a boy," he was saying, "that night 
on the Staten Ferry— just a boy who didn't know. 
Oh, can't you see — I was following another plan 
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of life, another ideal? I was being true to some- 
thing that betrayed met" 

Her hand went out to him. "I understood all 
that, when you talked at Clerihues, but not that it 
betrayed you," she whispered. 

"Everything that "has happened to me since 
that night, has shown me how low and common I 
was. It came bit by bit. Some of the realiza- 
tions were terrible. There were moments when I 
wanted to tear the life out of my throat. . . . 
When I thought of how you looked that night and 
what I thought — you offering me the glory of life, 
and I thinking that some madness possessed you 
— when I thought of what held me and what 
pulled me to you — what we might have been, had 
I been a man and not a boy — Naida Donovan, I 
could not stand a tenth of it again!" 

"Don't think of it now!" she said brokenly. 

"I must tell you. The burden will never leave, 
until I tell you — 99 

"I was wrong, too — 99 

"Wrong — you were superb! By every fact 
and vision of life that has come since — you were 
superb that night!" 

"I had come around to see your way, Dr. Nick. 
. . . When you talked at Clerihues — oh, listen — it 
seemed that I had done the wrong, that my path 
was the wrong one, that you had prospered so, 
while I had failed — that you were true and I false. 
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The gold light came again to show me how greatly 
you had lived. I could not stay. Oh, Dr. Nick, 
I should have run to you and fallen at your feet 
I did not dare to love you, but I wanted you to 
let me reverence you!" 

"I cannot stand it," he answered. "Please let 
me tell you my simple suffering part. I am not 
great nor fine. I have been second to you, a 
servant to you, in every thought for seven years I" 

"You second to met You the One — the pure 
physician. You second to me — whom you have 
to come to this house to see!" 

"I know there is something great in that, too. 
I was not ready — " 

"Oh, hear me, Dr. Nick. Nor was I ready I I 
had to have that night at Clerihues. I have had 
much hatred. I thought my soul was dead. 
That night at Clerihues was like a conquest — for 
my heart was on the floor to you. . . . But now, I 
will listen — " 

"Day by day, you grew in my mind," he was 
saying. "Each day after you went from the 
hospital, I saw in some new way how brave and 
deep you were. No one spoke after the day you 
left, but the din of the hospital went out of my 
ears. Things I hadn't understood cleared. You 
rose and rose — and never a word had you been 
able to speak to take your own part. It was as if 
Destiny made all the forces clear you — and every 
week I saw you lovelier and higher, my own part 
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more sorry and pitiful. I believed that I had 
done the one deadly and blasphemous thing — that 
you could never think of me other than as defec- 
tive in every greatness you dreamed of . ... I 
was so crude. I was just low clay in the begin- 
ning — " 

1 i Your hands are not that, Dr. Nick!" 

He covered his fingers in his palms. "They 
are for you," he answered. "But I was very 
slow and sodden in all my ways. I had to burn 
and burn to be anything. I had to work hard for 
little things. I had to suffer to make every 
change. . . . That night on the Staten Ferry was 
my initiation. All rays of light and roads of life 
turned to that hour. Always, as I have learned 
a new fact, or received a fresh revelation of any 
kind, it has thrown new light upon the wonder of 
Naida Donovan that night. 

"Then six months after, Sarah began to men- 
tion you. At the same time Dr. Bideau called me 
to his house to talk of healing. He made me see 
how I had failed trying to go alone. I saw that 
my way was not alone — that you had known it. 
You knew everything when we talked of healing 
in the old days. You knew everything that night. 
Dr. Bideau 's talk was like a new whirlwind. I 
had just gotten myself in hand, to live and grow 
and be something for you, even if I should never 
see you again — when he called me, and through 
a long evening, made me see again how far and 
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hopeless I was without you. . . . And not onoe 
did he mention your name. He gave me all I 
could stand. . . . After that I saw your part in 
everything. I saw I was only a half -man without 
you. I saw that you had known this and had 
come to me — as never a woman came to man be- 
fore. . . . And when I remembered my part, I 
could not even seek you. I remembered your 
laugh, your words then. Yes, it was true — I had 
broken your soul. But I set out to be worthy — 
even if you were never to come again. . . . Then 
I heard of your marriage. . . . One night I 
walked by this house. . . . All the rest was work- 
ing alone, dreaming of what you were to me, pre- 
paring for you against hope, wondering how you 
fared. . . . 

"I plunged into Fratchey Street. Sometimes 
for an instant I would see, like a flash from the 
future, a moment like this with you — your coming 
again. I couldn't hold it, but it lifted me for 
days. And one night, there were words in my 
mind, different from thinking, as if they came 
from some one who understood that my love was 
a sacred thing — that it was not lost — that in all 
this fighting backward and forward, my soul was 
being ground to a glowing heat by the balancing 
frictions of service and sorrow. . . . 

"And then Clerihues Hall — and you rose, as if 
created from the little circle — and ran to the door. 
... Do you wonder that I thought it was because 
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you could not endure met I, speaking such 
words, — I, who had broken your precious gift! 

". . . And yesterday — it would seem now that 
I must always kneel to you — yesterday, I saw 
again what you were to me in the work. It came 
again, Naida, by the little one's bed. You must 
have felt it — the power not from me — but from 
us. You must have known — " 

"I did know, yesterday, but I could not hold it 
through the night," she said. 

"With you standing behind me — as yesterday 
— I feel as if I could heal the world ! All life is 
a love story with you here. All the great mo- 
ments of my life are with you. You showed me 
what Hobbes was. I had been brought up there 
and could not see, but when you came, I saw with 
your eyes. It came to me yesterday — what I had 
dreamed for years — that your heart holds all for 
me — a source of every power.' ' 

He bowed before her, speaking in a low voice : 

"... That night on the Ferry, as we walked 
the deck — do you remember how you took my 
hand!" 

She took it now, drawing it under her left arm, 
and held it to her breast with both hands. 

"Nothing was ever so tender and mystical as 
that — and now — " 

"You heal the mother," she whispered. 

Marie was awake listening to the birds. 
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"It is strength she needs/ 9 Dr. Nick said. 
"She needs your happiness. She may not be 
strong for a long time, but we can take the pain 
and supply the power for her. You will see her 
rising and breathing deeply with the Spring. 
She feels your every emotion. If you can be 
happy — " 

"It seems to-day that I could never be unhappy 
again," Naida said. 

There were strange silences between them. He 
had felt the call to go. The touch of his hand 
upon her breast had changed them. 

"I know — I know!" he said in a swift tone. 
"We must not ask too much. My God, when I 
think of what I have now, compared to what I had 
three days ago . . . but you are so lovely! We 
have suffered and waited so long — " 

"Our love must be free," she whispered. 

"... How free it was — when I did not know 
the way!" 

"We need not think of that again. I don't 
know how it shall come. I don't see the way 
ahead. But, Dr. Nick—" 

"Yes— " 

"I think if we do our part — " 

"You love-woman!" 

"I think if we do our part — " 

"You are all passion and all sanctity to meV 

"... We must wait! I must be free — " 
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"Seven years — " 

' ' Dr. Nick — your strength and mine together! 
Our flight must be free. I must be far from 
this house. . . . We understand. We have had 
words. We have found our own. ... I came to 
this house believing I had found a father . . . 
but this I found — this little child. It is done. 
She must have our power and the beauty, until the 
sign comes that we are free! ,, 

"I cannot see ahead,' ' he said strangely. "I 
only know that you are here and that you are 
everything — " 

"Listen, I am yours — and no other. Remem- 
ber that— " 

The silence was broken, by a timid but quite 
cheerful little song from the conservatory. 

"Naida — Naida — it was like a tearose — that 
touch of your breast !" 

"It is for you . . . but — but your strength now 
with mine! ,, 

He turned from her and lifted the child in his 
arms. 
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Mr. Stottard felt for the first time in his life 
that there was something important taking place 
in his house of which he had no part and little 
understanding. This irked a nature so prone to 
the ordering of all things beneath. There was 
little doubt that Marie was slowly and splendidly 
improving in health, but Marie's mother was not 
the softly amenable helpmeet that she had been. 
In fact, Marie's mother was absolutely out of the 
comprehension of living male mortal, as Mr. Stot- 
tard understood the positive side of humanity. 

In the first place were the daily calls of a Doc- 
tor altogether unticketed and too young. The 
life of Dr. Nick as extracted from Dr. Rideau 
through a series of probings that covered many 
days, netted little more than the main statement 
that the young man was going his own way in his 
work of medicine, and going his own way in life. 
Other questionings from different people con- 
nected with Hobbes and Fratchey Street, con- 
ducted by Mr. Stottard with great energy and 
circumspection, brought forth nothing substantial 
against Dr. Nick. He was poor, very lax in his 
accounts, a great worker, had altogether uncom- 
mon and often ludicrous ideas about his profes- 
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sion, was tolerated by a few, disliked by none, and 
loved by a great many people. The word priest 
was used several times in his connection; and 
since this word came from various and diverse 
quarters, Mr. Stottard was forced to draw the 
conclusion that there must be something to the 
general opinion that Dr. Nick was temperamen- 
tally a celibate and zealot of sorts. 

During this investigation, Mr. Stottard met the 
famous surgeon, Dr. Callander, and was warmed 
and pleased to find this great man altogether in 
his own scope of consciousness. The conference 
had opened with a discussion of the case of Marie, 
Mr. Stottard confessing that his household had 
been in the hands of Dr. Rideau for several years, 
and of late that the younger Rideau had taken an 
enveloping interest in the child's case. Mr. Stot- 
tard was not divulging, altogether, as he made 
these statements. He was remarking the splen- 
did energy of the man before him, a man in his 
very prime of martial and leonine power. Here 
was a man, mentally observed Mr. Stottard, who 
made the world serve him, and yet was great 
enough to be easy and humorous in his master- 
fulness. 

Dr. Callander was one of those who spoke the 
word priest in connection with Dr. Nick. In fact, 
he would have dismissed the subject of the young 
man very briefly had the other permitted. . . . 
As for old Dr. Rideau — "one of the best-loved 
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men in the lower New York practice, but half in 
the clouds and half in the past." 

"You understand, Mr. Stottard," he added en- 
ergetically, rubbing the texture of a bit of letter- 
paper between his thumb and fingers, "that one 
may discuss Dr. Bideau without thought of pro- 
fessional reserve. We are on opposite sides of 
every subject — old, very old friends, but nothing 
in common in the very nature of things. The fact 
is Dr. Bideau is an accoucheur, not a physician. 
Sometimes a slight operation will correct a case 
like your child's — " 

"I have thought of that," said Mr. Stottard. 
"In fact, I have held it in mind for such time as 
other and less heroic ways fail. At the present 
moment, the experiment with the younger Doctor 
seems a promising one — " 

Dr. Callander rubbed the paper entirely around 
its square, folding it very neatly in his fingers, 
and apparently enjoying its texture to the full. 

"Of course, for a time," he said lightly, 
"change of treatment is often beneficial. I prom- 
ise you that neither of these men will do harm to 
your little one. I have heard— and personally 
I've been sorry to hear it — that the young man 
is following more and more the ways of the el- 
der." 

"I was especially interested in the character of 
this young man — " 
"Character — why, Mr. Stottard, Dr. Nick isn't 
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firmly enough planted on the earth to have a char- 
acter. Nothing to that. Neither of these men 
is normal They don't move on the levels where 
we men make or break character.' ' 

Mr. Stottard left with the word that he would 
watch closely and call Dr. Callander for examina- 
tion at the first moment he was given reason to 
believe that his child was not prospering in the 
present hands. He expressed himself very grate- 
ful for the interview, and Dr. Callander was 
equally pleased. It was always stimulating to 
Mr. Stottard to talk with a master of affairs in 
any capacity. . . . 

Especially soothing was this estimate of Dr. 
Nick from a man like Dr. Callander, but still there 
was the matter of the shut door to the Tearose 
Boom. This preyed upon Mr. Stottard, and was 
getting no better. There was always silence from 
within. The Tearose Boom was impregnable to 
espionage from the hall. One listening had no 
chance to escape if the door opened suddenly. 

Mr. Stottard inquired of Naida about the na- 
ture of Dr. Nick's healing on the first Sunday of 
his coming, and had been unable to elicit infor- 
mation of any kind. Mr. Stottard was interested 
in healing. Three days later when he broached 
the subject in relation to the necessity of shutting 
the door, he was given more than he could grasp 
readily, and questions were answered with will- 
ingness and at length. Still there remained mat- 
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ter which he did not understand — such as the time 
required for the morning treatment, and the ac- 
tion and appearance of Madame in the morning 
in contrast to the same in the evening. Finally 
there was Dr. Nick's refusal to consider the mat- 
ter of payment — at least, until it was clearer to 
all how his work progressed. 

Against this was the indubitable fact that Marie 
was growing better and stronger every day. 

Marie's mother was not so satisfactory, as was 
said. According to report she dressed for the 
morning call of the Doctor. She did not dress 
for breakfast and the morning departure of Mr. 
Stottard. It was faithfully reported that she 
looked her most wonderful best during the fore- 
noon, before and after the feature of her day, but 
that her appearance changed as the afternoon 
waned. Certainly she was lost in ennui and las- 
situde when Mr. Stottard arrived in the evening; 
was invariably garbed in the most elderly and 
sombre of colors. She seemed to be suffering 
from strange tensions and uncertainties. She 
could talk coherently upon but one subject, and 
that was the child. She was as foreign and aloof 
as she had been in the first year of their marriage. 
Gradually it dawned upon Mr. Stottard that 
subtly, but zealously, he was being kept away 
from the Tearose Room. Naida would stay be- 
low to any hour, rather than to retire before him. 

The servants said that she never entered his 
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room ; certainly she bad not done so while he was 
in the house. 

Now Mr, Stottard did not propose to be denied 
any part of his house, nor any of the rights of 
husband and father in his own house. 

Dr. Rideau had come seldom since the case was 
taken by his protege. There was no doubt in Mr. 
Stottard 's mind that the old physician had helped 
him, but it was a peculiar fact that he was most 
conscious of this when the Doctor was present. 
The talk with Dr. Callander weakened the old 
master's authority, in the Stottard house, for the 
present at least. 

There was a Saturday evening, in which Mr. 
Stottard had planned to take Naida to an enter- 
tainment, but was prevented by a powerful and 
somewhat extended April shower. At nine 
o'clock, giving up hope, he said: 

"I should like to see your roses. 9 ' 

Not caring to discuss the matter, he started 
upstairs. There had been five Sundays, counting 
the one that Dr. Nick first called. The thought of 
another to-morrow had been all that Naida could 
bear through the dragging solitude of dinner with 
Mr. Stottard. She had seen the yellow of his 
eyes again, and the changeless brown of his hair 
and beard. It was so to-night, the conviction 
growing upon her that he .was in a playful mood, 
to her the most repulsive aspect. 
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"I didn't want to disturb Marie,' ' she whis- 
pered, following him in. 

"I see so little of her," he answered, "and she 
is so much better, you say, that perhaps if she 
were aroused it would do no harm. The birds — " 

"They're all asleep— 99 

"And the roses?" he suggested. 

"April — the indoor blooming is done. Why, 
they're preparing the beds in the garden." 

"Have you a headache again, deart" he asked, 
turning. 

"No — just tired. The grounds have been too 
wet all day to go out. It always wearies me to 
stay in. Marie is interested in so many more 
ways than she was, that there is much to do for 
her. I want to give her every chance now. She 
is doing so well — " 

"She seems to take more of your time and 
strength than when she was less well — " 

"But it is so different — so joyous to be with 
her in her growth and moments of happiness." 

"But you are not so well — " 

It seemed to her that this went on for hours, 
Mr. Stottard appreciating his astuteness and 
cross-questions, Naida forced to glibness and 
dodging, until all her forces and faculties were 
run down in a kind of aching chaos. His pres- 
ence in the room and his strange patience to-night 
frightened her. Moments of the morning stole 
into her consciousness again and again, and the 
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present moments were so indescribable in con- 
trast that her mind could hardly endure the sweep 
and conflict. . . . Marie was not awake. Stot- 
tard talked softly, as if he had decided not to 
invoke any distraction. 

"I have been thinking of changing my doctor,' ' 
he said. 

She cleared her voice and turned slowly to find 
his eyes holding her under the heavy brows. It 
was an instant of fierceness and fury lest he mean 
Dr. Nick, but coldness came after that. 

"Why, I thought you trusted entirely to Dr. 
Rideau — " 

"It has seemed to me of late that we are not 
getting anywhere together." 

"I had not noticed that you were ill in any 
way." 

"One of my years and my activity requires the 
occasional services of a physician, and it is econ- 
omy for me to have the best — " 

"That is, of course, true." 

She saw clearly now what it meant for him to 
move out from under the influence of Dr. Rideau. 
. . . The thought of Marie suddenly maimed 
her. . . . Marie held her here. There was no 
reason in the eyes of the world by which she could 
leave this house and have her child. He would 
prove her unfit to have the child — in case she left 
the Stottard mansion. . . . His manner made her 
think of the red room. . . . She realized with a 
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jerk that there was silence, and that silence was 
dangerous. Before she could break it, he had 
spoken : 

"Naida, do you realize that you have not been 
more to me — than one of the servants V 9 

"It has been a crisis with Marie. It has meant 
all to me — this change — 99 

"You have not entered my room — " 

"I was ill there — oh, don't let us talk of that. 
One hates a room that one has suffered in — 99 

"You had your baby upstairs !" 

"But I was so ill before that. . . . You have 
not told me who is to be your new doctor.' ' 

"I have been thinking of employing Dr. Cal- 
lander — " 

A quick laugh escaped her. For an instant all 
was black around — then she laughed again. 
"You — need — a — surgeon V 9 she gasped. 

"... Naida, I want you to come to my room 
again.' ' 

She was in that stifling red darkness of the first 
year. She knew his every gesture and intona- 
tion. 

"I cannot go to that room!" 
"Naida — I shall stay here — " 
"Oh, you would not do that!" 
"Why, Naida!" 

She pointed to the place where the child lay. 
"You should not ask that. Look at her. . . m " 
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He stiffened his shoulders and smiled at her. 

' i We have been over all that before. . . . You 
are very lovely — though you do not dress for me 
as you used to. Perhaps you dress better than 
you know. Come with me — " 

"No." 

"Come—" 

"I cannot!" 

"Why, Naida!" 

"Ask Dr. Callander!" she said. 

It had appeared like a flash about her to say 
that. The gray dust had come to his face. He 
turned and left her alone. 



5 



The hours of that Sunday following his call at 
the Stottard mansion, until the time that he was 
admitted at nine o'clock Monday morning were 
among the hardest Dr. Nick ever fought. He was 
not alone with Naida Sunday, yet he read in her 
eyes the intimation of some deep disorder which 
could not be made known to him for twenty-four 
hours longer. The fact of Stottard 's persistent 
presence in the Tearose Room and the agony of 
the woman's eyes could mean but one eventuality, 
or the dire approach to it — and that was the 
worst. Next to this was the fear that something 
had arisen to prevent the continuance of his calls. 

Dr. Nick realized that he had not been politic. 
He had given no attention to the head of the 
Stottard house. Naida had told him that Mr. 
Stottard's interest in healing, while not humani- 
tarian, was vital ; had even expressed a fear that 
a fine improvement in the case of Marie would 
not be enough to make his services indispensable. 
Naida had not the will to encourage him to devote 
himself even exteriorly to Mr. Stottard 's health, 
though she realized fully what this would mean 
in the present peace of their own lives. 
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As a matter of fact, Dr. Nick discovered that he 
was far from self-mastery in all that concerned 
Naida Donovan. He had made himself proof 
against fear in all world-relations, but her slight- 
est anxiety terrified him. He had conquered 
hatred, and disgust even, in all his practice in 
Fratchey Street, making himself an instrument 
of constructive force altogether above personal- 
ity, but he knew only revulsion and disorder in 
the presence of Henry Stottard. 

Healing was sacred to him. He had not even 
tried to act ingratiatingly. 

There was talk of money that Sunday morning. 
The Sabbath had been in Mr. Stottard 's tone of 
voice as he said: 

" Those who are rich in the world's goods must 
pay from their store for all services rendered." 

"I have not kept track," said Dr. Nick. "I 
deal mainly with the poor. ... I want to see the 
child well. Money could not pay for making the 
child well— " 

"You mean that money could not buy your 
services t" Mr. Stottard asked. 

"Perhaps that is what I mean," he had an- 
swered. "But you see I am glad to give them — " 

"You make it hard for us," Naida said at this 
moment. "It makes us feel very helpless — we 
who have nothing but money to give — " 

Her voice was different with Mr. Stottard in 
the room; her face different. He could not feel 
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her real presence under the mask. To one who 
had known the love-woman, this spiritually dimin- 
ished creature standing beside her husband, en- 
gaging in a three-cornered worldly conversation 
and identified with her husband's point of view, 
stirred every weakness and distress in his nature. 

"Pay when you like and what you like," he said 
briefly and turned to the child. 

Stottard had seemed to reply eagerly. 

Dr. Nick was now engaged with the falseness 
of his own position. He was bending over Marie, 
his face not reflecting what was in his heart. He 
had nothing for her that morning. He was in too 
much rage even to pity the mother. He heard 
Naida's voice now, as he studied the little face: 

"I had hoped after Marie was well," she said 
trailingly, 1 4 to be the means of carrying out one 
of your old dreams of a clean hospital in Fratchey 
Street, Dr. Nick. You remember that you 
wanted a place — clean of heart, not only clean 
antisepticallyt ... I have thought much about 
it, though I have not even spoken to Mr. Stottard. 
I did not think of repaying you for what you have 
done already — at least, it did not occur to me that 
a check could pay for that. I need only look at 
my own gratitude to learn that much — " 

"A check ought not to complicate affairs," Mr. 
Stottard said quietly. 

Dr. Nick knew their habit of church. He did 
not detain them long. It was tearing to leave. 
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Her last words had been to him like the imploring 
of her eyes. 

Monday was bright and warm. She met him in 
the hall, followed him upstairs, and shut the door. 
He stood in the center of the room waiting for her 
to come to him. She neared him slowly, giving 
herself utterly to his eyes. 

4 4 You were lost to me yesterday !" he whis- 
pered. 

"I knew it" 

"Tell me—" 

"Nothing terrible, yet everything terrible. In 
the night it seemed that death would be easier 
than staying in this house — " 

"... Going back to the red room?" 

"It is passed for the present. . . . But I feel 
him differently. I am afraid for your calls here. 
Marie senses my fear. ... I am a most pitiful 
and sorry mortal alone. I did not know love was 
such a martyrdom." 

For a moment she had gone to his arms, but 
drew quickly back, saying: 

"We must not rest too long or we will for- 
get our woes. That will not help us. . . . How 
strange it is," she added in a whisper. "To- 
gether like that, we can forget everything but 
each other — and it comes like a miracle, Dr. 
Nick." 

"That's your art, your genius — " 
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4 4 Don't you think there is some illumination in 
it — not mine?" she smiled. 

"I don't know. I love all your ways, Naida 
Donovan. You bewilder me with joy and pain. 
I thought I was old to bear pain of mind, but 
I cannot live away from you. . . . You would un- 
derstand if you could only see how you are — alone 
with me — " 

He held out his arms to her again. 

41 . . . I am faint when you look like that. . . . 
I think always I must come to you when you hold 
out your arms. . . . You must be the strength 
to-day. ... I am tired and weak — " 

n I am sick of strength that keeps you from 
me — " 

"We are old fighters, Dr. Nick." 

" Sometimes I think, we have learned to fight 
too well — that we have not learned to take our joy 
so well as to withhold — " 

41 . . . How wonderful it is!" she whispered. 
41 When I am weak you are strong, and when you 
lose your way a little, I remember — " 

There was almost anguish in his low voice now : 

4 4 There is a madness about this meeting from 
day to day. I want more. I am in revolt against 
the thought that we have to be apart at all. Be- 
fore I came — just one of these days would have 
been worth dying for. Then I thought we could 
be the perfect instruments of Marie's healing and 
be satisfied with that. But every day I want 
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more — all your thoughts, all your hours. I turn 
to you with every thought that comes, every good 
thing I see. If there is beauty, it is nothing to 
me if you can't share it. Even the taste of good 
food — I hate it alone. When I think of him com- 
ing home at six — to you — I have to hold fast 
against a kind of insanity. . . . And now, I want 
you, all — " 

"We are forgetting Marie !" she whispered. 
"Why, your breath is like a flower, Naida 
Donovan.' ' 

". . . Do you think because I put you away — 
that I do not love your arms?" 

"... Don't draw back — you are woven of 
every sweetness! . . . Naida — don't go. It is a 
drink of power to have you here — 99 

"You never came from the people, Dr. Nick. 
Your hands do not lie. . . . You came from some 
splendid passion ! . . . Dr. Nick — ah, please, I am 
frightened — " 

She stood back from him breathlessly. 

"You would not take me now — and have me 
still live in this house V 9 

He covered his face and a cry came from him. 
"Naida, don't say — " 

"Ah, dear lover, I would not hurt you, but we 
must remember. ... It is not for us alone. . . . 
I could not have you go from me afterward. I 
could not be yours in this house. ... It must be 
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flight. . . . Three days, three, months — forever — 
not for ourselves alone. . . . You talk of my art, 
my genius — it has been degraded in this house I 
It shall be redeemed in sunlight and free spaces. 
It shall have the sea and the mountains and God's 
good earth. ... I love you. I love you as a 
lover. It is a maze, an ecstasy. I love your 
hands, your lips, your eyes — but the love I dream 
of cannot be blackened by fear. Not in our 
hour, Dr. Nick, shall we listen for steps in a 
hall— » 

"You talk of strength of mine," he answered 
unsteadily. "It is always yours, Naida. All I 
know when I hold you — is that every quest is 
ended. . . . And when I do not hold you, I am 
only half a man — " 

"All that you say is my saying, too. All that 
you feel, I know. . . . But you are a man. I 
would not have you different, but a woman's 
dreams hold. I thought that my dreams were 
dead, Dr. Nick, but I was only preparing for 
greater ones. I am strong now — as I cannot be 
when you go — but I see all clearly now, and it 
shall come again. My dreams are greater than 
the girl you knew long ago. I thought I was free 
then, but I was not so free as I shall be. I was 
a child compared to now. The future is a greater 
thing than opened before my eyes then. . . . We 
shall leave all behind when our hour strikes. 
We shall go forth into some desert, Dr. Nick, or 
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upward along the trails of some great mountain. 
I must know the stillness and the calm, the great 
rejoicing. I must wait alone for my lover. If it 
sounds strange and blasphemous, I do not mean 
it so — but I must be alone with God before you 
come. I must be shriven of all this — before you 
come!" 

He had no words in this presence. His eyes 
followed and worshipped her. 

The sunlight was streaming in. The birds 
were joyous about it. . . . Marie was smiling at 
her world, and biding her time. 

"Naida — take her in your arms. You are an 
immortal to-day. I think it must be your miracle 
day. ... I will take her hand and yours . . . 
and we will be silent." 

. . . Presently the light went from his eyes. 
His head was bowed close to the mother, touching 
the little child 's breast. 

The instant came when he could not bear it 
more. His head lifted back and was shaken with 
emotion. 

"I love her!" he whispered. " Naida, she is 
like my own. She must be perfected to-day!" 

His back was to the hall-door. He watched the 
mother's face which was rapt with ecstasy. . . . 
The child was very still. ... He saw Naida *s 
eyes lift from her contemplation, and fix them- 
selves over his shoulder — upon the door. 
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Then slowly as lights flickering out came gray- 
ness and a pall to her face. He turned. 

"Did I not shut that door?" she asked slowly. 
"Yes," he answered. 

The door was not entirely closed. Naida 
placed the child back upon the pillows, and as she 
crossed the room, there was a knock at the door. 

She opened. It was Mr. Raith. 

"Mr. Stottard is below in the library, Ma- 
dame," he said. "He would like to see the Doc- 
tor before he leaves." 

"I will tell Dr. Nick," Naida said. 

She swung the door back as it was, all but 
locked, and waited for the light steps of the fac- 
totum to grow silent in the hall. Then she 
turned to the man still standing by the child's 
bed in the alcove. 

"Come here," she said. 

He obeyed. 

"Kiss me." 

After that her words : 

"Remember I love you. Remember that I am 
yours and yours alone. Remember that I found 
you for my One as a girl . . . and that to-day I 
love you as a woman who has waited long and 
found her One. ... Go to him and do not answer 
much." 



6 



The more Naida thought about those last mo- 
ments in the Tearose Room, the more firmly she 
believed that nothing had been seen or heard from 
outside that had not to do with Marie. She did 
not believe that the catch had been slipped from 
the door before they moved to the alcove. At no 
time could her voice or the voice of Dr. Nick have 
been heard in the hall through the shut door. 
Mr. Stottard had returned for trouble, but Naida 
believed that he had not found it exactly as he 
expected. 

She knew that the calls of Dr. Nick at the Stot- 
tard mansion were ended. This thought left her 
cold but calm. Always on the slopes of a crisis, 
her emotions were exhausted; the summit found 
her glacial. It meant everything — the child's 
health, possibly her own life. Even now, with 
the thrill of her lover still in the room, she re- 
garded to-morrow as holding a barrier which she 
was not sure could be passed. . . . She would 
endure all that she could. 

Dr. Nick had left the house. Marie was lying 
awake and soft-eyed, listening to the birds. 
Naida moved her, pillows and all, to the warm 
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sunlit bricks of the conservatory-floor and went 
below. Mr. Stottard was still in the library. 

"Did you forget something ?" Naida asked. 

"No, but I felt that the young Doctor should be 
paid before leaving to-day.' ' 

"Would not to-morrow do?" 

"He will not be here to-morrow." 

"He is not to come again?" 

"That is the present idea — " 

"I suppose you know you are taking from 
Marie the first real help she has ever known?" 

"I would not put it quite in that light. There 
are other benefits to be considered," said Mr. 
Stottard judiciously. "I think we shall not find 
Marie falling away abruptly. However, we will 
watch. ... I think the young man will not con- 
sider himself a loser. Mr. Baith has kept an ac- 
count of his calls, and I have strained a point or 
two, since you are positive that certain good has 
come from the novelty of his methods. He is a 
kind of priest, is he not?" 

"Some have said so," she answered, turning 
away. 

"Naida—" 

"Yes." 

"Does he pray?" 
"Not like the Rev. Hartweed." 
"It is a different kind of prayer?" 
"Dr. Nick's ways are his own. He has helped 
Marie." 
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She was at the door, her face turned to breathe 
from the hall. 

" There is the story of Elijah healing the 
widow's son. As I recall he prayed close to the 
boy's breast. It was in an upper room — but the 
mother waited below — " 

4 4 Dr. Nick has always asked me to stay," she 
said quietly. 

"Why does he ask you to shut the door?" 

' 4 He has never asked that." 

"Why do you shut it?" 

"Our usual witness-stand manner of conversa- 
tion — I suppose business must be conducted so. 
Is there suspicion of guilt somewhere?" 

"These are plain questions — asking one's wife 
what one wishes to know about one's house." % 

"I shut the door because the servants pass 
often through the hall, and I did not want Dr. 
Nick's work hindered by their eyes and foot- 
steps." 

"They are trusted servants." 

Naida did not care to let him know that she held 
this very far from true. 

"I supposed that the room was mine and that 
the door might be shut — " 

"A young man within?" 

"You have suggested that he is a kind of priest, 
but this is silly talk — " 

"I do not find it so." 

' * Will you not consider me, then ? I find it so. 9 9 
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"Your morning dress is beautiful, Naida. It 
is worth coming home to see you at this time of 
day." 

It was cursed forever for her eyes. 

Mr. Stottard turned to some papers on his desk, 
and when he looked up, she was gone. 

With slowly abating terror, Naida realized as 
days passed that the scene of the recent Saturday 
night had cooled for the present the ardor of Mr. 
Stottard. She did not doubt that he would take 
the matter to Dr. Callander, and she had feared 
that anything the surgeon said, truth or not, 
might be effective in quickening Mr. Stottard, 
rather than otherwise, but it had not proved so. 
Naida was grateful, but puzzled. She had not 
spoken to Dr. Nick of this part, for she believed 
it would only darken his helplessness. She had 
no idea that her lover could have enlightened her 
on this point, since he knew the reasons which 
the surgeon assigned for his own failure when 
Naida called. She was aware of something of 
the methods of Dr. Rideau in keeping Mr. Stot- 
tard in the red room, but had no hope that Dr. 
Callander's would coincide. 

Little Marie was the central point of Naida 's 
every thought and action. Her future had never 
looked so bright as on the day that Dr. Nick left 
the last time. But Marie had not quite held to 
that brightness. It was only when Naida recalled 
the child's condition, before Dr. Nick's efforts 
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began, that she realized how much better and 
stronger she was. But the highway was lost. 
. . . Yet again and again in the torture of separa- 
tion and the frenzy of loneliness, it was the child's 
great still eyes that held the mother heart to 
reason and the solitary courses of devotion. 

Each day was a conquest. There was strength 
in the morning; then a growing intensity of 
yearning that exhausted itself in apathy, or rose 
to such furious and blinding rebellion that Naida 
had to rush to Marie's little breast. Often at 
midday she found herself longing for sleep. She 
knew she was holding back the child, for Marie 
reflected her as a pool reflects the branches above 
it, but there were moments ^hen Naida lost the 
sense of mercy in the world. Her being which 
had tasted the early fruits of love burned in every 
fibre. ... A sleepy, sullen summer. Boses, 
books, the garden walks, the Tearose Boom — 
everything was exhausted; everything alien and 
baleful, since receptivity was at an end. 

Dr. Bideau had ceased to call; Sarah was the 
only boon, but Naida dared to let her come only 
rarely, lest the authority of the house put an end 
to that. Postal letters were impossible, for it 
was Mr. Baith's habit to meet the postman and 
keep strict account of all that was received. H6 
took the mail first to his little office on the second 
floor, delivering the personal letters sometimes 
many moments afterwards. There was no one in 
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the house whom Naida felt could be purchased by 
love or money. A telephone message was impos- 
sible, since Mr. Baith answered all calls, and by 
lifting the receiver in his room, could overhear 
conversation on all lines of the house. Any idea 
of venturing forth was weakened by the fear of 
being followed; indeed Naida could not lose her- 
self for any length of time behind the trees at 
the far end of the garden, without one of the serv- 
ants finding her on some pretext or other. . . . 
Both Naida and Dr. Nick wrote something each 
day to the other, but the deliveries by Sarah were 
at least two weeks apart. 

The old nurse came for the third time in mid- 
June. Naida was lying in the Tearose Boom, 
having called languidly for her friend to come up. 
The door was no sooner shut than Sarah was 
caught in the arms of a haggard young creature, 
who seemed to lack none of the fury of physical 
strength. 

"Is he all right?" 

"Yes." 

"When did you see him?" 

"Last night and an hour ago." 

Naida drew her close as if to take the recent 
image from Sarah's heart. 

"To think that you could see him within an 
hour — and I cannot see him at all !" 

"How long are you going to stay here?" 
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"Oh, don't go over that again. Every one 
seems to forget that I must have Marie — " 
"How is she?" 

"The heat oppresses. She does not seem 
worse, but I am with her all the time. I cannot 
tell. You look at her, dear, but first give me my 
letters. Then we'll talk. . . . Talk — Sarah, you 
need not hurry to-night. He is in Maine some- 
where!" 

"I'll have to kill him yet," Sarah said slowly. 

Sarah remained to tea, arose at ten to leave, but 
Naida still detained her. 

"We'll go below. We might try a little music 
— just an hour. We'll talk about the books and 
lithographs. Then you will come back here with 
me — no, no, say no word against it. You must 
do this for me! . . . We'll decide downstairs 
openly — that you cannot go back to Hobbes to- 
night." 

All this for servants. 

It was after eleven. Sarah had taken her 
things to the room she was to occupy, but re- 
turned to the Tearose Room. Marie was sleep- 
ing quietly. Naida drew forth street dress, 
boots, a light cloak. 

"For God's sake, what are you doing?" 

"I'm going to see him. I'm going to Fratchey 
Street. You are here in case Marie cries. Your 
door is shut. No one comes in here. ... I am 
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going to his office — just for a moment. I cannot 
live another night without seeing him!" 

"You glorious — oh, my God, if I were only Dr. 
Nick! Have you money!" 

"Lots of money. I never knew the value of it 
until to-night. ... I have a night-key. They 
will all be asleep after midnight. ... I shall steal 
forth. You mother Marie — " 



7 

Naida made her escape without noise — no 
movement or light outside of the Tearose Boom 
— then walked swiftly to a hotel, three squares 
from Aspin Court, knowing she would find a cab 
there. The man in the booth at the hotel side- 
entrance called a driver from one of the hooded 
cabs waiting at the curb. A quiet hard-faced 
young chap hurried up to her, looked her over 
with interest and appreciation. He started the 
engine before she entered. She had to raise her 
voice in giving directions. This frightened her 
a little. All before had been lost in the drawing 
wonder of the night journey. 

Now she almost wished she had telephoned 
from the starter's booth; yet that would take 
something from the fullness of the impulse to go 
to him in his own house. She wanted to appear 
to him. The thought had come in the afternoon. 
It had been put away a score of times. Often in 
the stress of it, she had not heard what Sarah was 
saying. The lure had returned with more and 
more power. It seemed quite enough if she could 
look through a window of his office and see his 
face. His voice through a shut door was worth 
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the chances of flight from the Stottard house. 

The ride seemed to have some relation with the 
very earliest of her memories — as if it had come 
out of the great past which is only glimpsed in 
childhood and by the imaginative children. It 
had something to do with the desert — night- 
journeys, the tinkle of camel-bells, the priest ab- 
juring silence and the one who waited at the 
temple — a kind of fulfillment of all that. 

But now the fear grew. He might not like it. 
He might not be there. She might be found out, 
and that threatened Marie. The modern city 
closed about her, with all its repressions of 
womenkind. This was not a desert; a woman 
could not be imperious here, not even a king's 
daughter. This was a man's world, the comings 
and goings of women were ruled by men. . . . 
Her love conjured the terrible and impossible. 
It knew no peace. No philosophy could hold 
against the imagination of her hungering heart. 
There is nothing so true as a great love, and yet 
the serene faith which is its crown does not come 
until the two have become three, the circle com- 
pleted in the house of maternity. 

Naida felt a shrinking back from the forward 
urge of the car. The driver's movements were 
swift, quiet and easy. He seemed soothed and 
restful during the unbroken passages of the drive, 
as if the rapid forward movement supplied some 
craved-for drug to his nature. . . . She had not 
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seen Dr. Nick for six weeks. Perhaps the old 
ideal had returned to his mind. Perhaps he 
would not understand this flight to him. Per- 
haps some interpretation of it — 

Naida leaned forward to the driver but the 
words would not come. She was driven forward, 
too— something resistless, that her fears could 
not overcome. Now she determined to be ir- 
resolute no more, to suffer from phantoms no 
more — lifted and clenched her hands. She would 
not turn back. She would not be tortured. She 
had chosen. Her heart was aching. She had al- 
ready taken every risk and chance — and would not 
be denied now. Some strength returned from this 
sudden determination. The care was crossing 
the Bridge. 

The air was like wine, a breath of life after im- 
prisonment. She was not a modern woman; at 
least she was farther ahead or farther back than 
the present hour. The lure of the adventure 
stimulated her again. She was gambling all; 
love was winged once more within her mind* The 
lights of the river were like a movement in desert 
camps. The sound of a motor behind was like the 
gasp of some huge animal hard-pressed for breath. 
They entered the greater city. She smelled the 
fish and fruits of the water-front and the sweet 
alcoholic odor that brought back Fratchey Street; 
then the smell of the printing-offices and the night 
pavements in the wake of the sprinkling carts. 
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^ . . Sometimes she was like a child, Strang* 
childish moods running through her mind with i 
smile; then she would be a woman of the East 
forehead and mouth veiled; this an oriental citj 
which her lover had taken ; this man in front, the 
guide he had sent to conduct her to his tent. . . . 
She would faint at the touch of his arms. 

They passed the dim-lit Hobbes. . . . She knew 
the place of his office, from careful listening to 
Sarah, and her memory of the Street. . . . There 
was his night light — the passage — the second 
lamp and the name in small iron letters upon the 
wooden door. 

She stood with bowed head before the single 
panel, but did not ring. Outside the driver 
slammed shut the door of the car. She looked 
back along the hall. A small flare of light ap- 
peared. It was the driver touching a match to a 
cigarette. When she turned back, the inner door 
was open. 

There was no sound. She saw first of all his 
lifted hand, the sleeve falling back. They did not 
speak. The door was opened wide. ... He was 
dressed in white, and there was a scent of tea- 
roses in the room. His movement to her was al- 
most imperceptible. They were staring into each 
other's eyes, as if reading the future. The pupils 
of his eyes were dilated, and deep within them 
for a strange instant, she saw the rending of his 
being between darkness and light. Then she fell 
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his hand. It had touched her arm and slipped 
down to hers. She heard his awed whisper: 
"Naida — Naida— is it true!" 

. . I felt it wrong, " he was saying, "but 
when Sarah left me, she, going openly to you — I 
could not endure it! My work was finished early 
to-night. I changed my clothes and sat down 
here — picturing your coming. I willed you to 
come. I never did it before, but it was more than 
I could stand to-night. I don't know what it had 
to do with your coming — but picturing it held me 
in a kind of thrall — that you should come and 
stand at my door. . . . Naida, Naida, there is 
nothing in the world like this longing for you. 
It is not passion. I only know that from your 
touch — from your arms and lips. But this is a 
kind of dying for your presence — something 
above and beneath passion. It comes until I 
know nothing else, and only one thing apart from 
you will heal or help it — 99 

" Sleep V 9 she whispered. 

"Yes." 

"I know what that means," she answered. 
"A kind of exhaustion comes at last. One thinks 
that one can never sleep — and at last sleep is sud- 
denly near — 99 

"We are telling the same story, Naida,' ' he 
whispered. "I take up your story when you 
pause." 
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Naida spoke, a dreamy and startled sweetness 
in her eyes : 

"I thought perhaps you might think — at first — 
that I had come to-night — for more than a mo- 
ment — " 

He was bending forward in his chair. His face 
looked up to hers. 

"No. If you were free, you would not have 
come this way," he said. 

She leaned her head to him. "I wonder how 
you knew that!" 

"But you must be free soon. I cannot live with 
you threatened and apart — " 

"It will not be long — 99 

"I want life here on earth with you," he went 
on in strange fury. "Always before you came 
back into my life, I wanted the spirit of things. 
Now I want you — the earth-woman. I want you 
more than heaven. . . . Our separation makes 
living in the. body unutterably cruel and slow — 99 

"You have said that great emotions do not slay 
where love is — then we shall live, Dr. Nick — " 

"I want you for my woman 1 We must live for 
that!" 

"That old sentence! Men said that in the be- 
ginning. They have forgotten now how to say 
that. It sounds new and heroic now. I want it, 
too — more than anything, just that — to be your 
woman! I want to keep your house and bake 
your bread and be your woman, Dr. Nick." 
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14 . . . That last day that I held yon in my arms 
— I saw what woman meant. It was not dream. 
It was not something told to me. I knew it and 
realized it in my own heart. ... It had the most 
terrible sweetness I ever dreamed of — the word 
woman — and the one in my arms who meant it all. 
... It meant all that I was not. Having that, 
we were one. And the perfume came up to me 
from your breast — it was above desire. It was 
not any flower-scent. It was you. It was fulfill- 
ment . . . and then it was taken away. ... Do 
you know what came to me — and what has lived 
with me for days since V 9 

1 4 Was not that moment like now!" she asked 
strangely. 

Her eyes seemed to rove for a moment over his 
face — so sad-eyed and dreamy-browed. Then 
she drew his head forward to her breast. 

"Tell me, what came to you," she whispered. 

44 . . . I think that what we know of love and 
each other must come to all — the love that dreams 
dreams — the love that calls down its own children 
— the love that has redeemed itself of all shame 
and degradation, whose children are never of 
chance, but children of men and women who have 
found their own in each other. I think that the 
coming race will be born of such love stories — " 

"Don't say more! It will come again— the 
gold light — and I won't be able to leave you to- 
night !" 
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". - . To be with you always— to forget hoi] 
and listening — " 

"It will come soon — 9 * 

"What do you meant 11 

"I don't know. I don't know what I mes 
Dr. Nick, but it will not be long. We are doh 
our best. We have done our best since you fii 
came to the Tearose Room. All our blindne 
and error was before that. We have suffere 
The plan is not for suffering. I think we are n& 
the end. . . . Dr. Nick, will you give me a drink 1 

He brought her a cup of cold water. 

She was at the door. "You see how I a 
healed from the Staten Ferry night, since I dan 
to come to you!" 

"You have made me over into a man agai 
Naida. It has been like that night, too. You ai 
all love, every fiber and breath — a woman, 
think I shall be braver to wait . . . May I rk 
back with you!" 

She moved a step toward him, always wantii 
to touch him when she said something hard. 

"It has come to me that I had better leave yc 
here to-night. This is a holy place to me. 
think it will be easier — if I can remember you i 
now — until we meet again. This is a kind < 
temple. . . . The cab — it is not a place like thi 
It would be harder to leave you in the stre« 
after the ride." 
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He turned to the window to pluck a rose which 
he brought. She held it a moment in the arch of 
her hand, raised it to the light and kissed it. 

"I shall wear this home," she whispered. "I 
have had many and never dared to wear them — 
but I shall wear this. I must see it in the sun- 
light. Once when I was a little girl I saw a yel- 
low rose, and the sense came of the weary years 
that must pass before I could be worthy to wear 
such a rose. I think they are passed. • . • Yes, 
once more — the rose between us. . . . Oh, some- 
time — our own between us . . . for I am to be 
your woman — " 

. . . She left the driver where she had found 
him, and made her way to the Tearose Room 
without meeting any one either in the street or in 
the halls of the house. . . . Sarah touched her 
finger to her lips, carried the sleeping child to the 
alcove, then held the mother in her arms. • . . 
They whispered and waited for the sunlight to- 
gether. In the rising light Naida took the rose 
to the window, parted the inner bud-petals with 
fingers that trembled. 

"I have spent from unlimited resources and 
searched in vain through thousands of blooms for 
this rose of the quest. . . . And Dr. Nick brings 
it into the world at a little low window in 
Fratchey Street.' 9 
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• . . Sarah came but three times after that to 
the Tearose Boom. Mr. Stottard suggested that 
since the two Dr. Bideaus were no longer em- 
ployed professionally, it would be fitting not to 
encourage a further relationship with their favor- 
ite nurse. Naida made no outcry. Still the ad- 
ditional pressure resulted in her seeing Dr. Nick 
within three days. A new series of letters had 
been begun after Sarah's final visit. Naida 's 
letter written just after the ultimatum of Mr. 
Stottard, which was merely in the form of its 
tendering, a suggestion, asked him to be at Fheri- 
dune's at eleven on the second morning following 
the writing. Naida dropped this in a pillar-box 
at the end of Aspin Court, quite openly as she 
passed with Marie's carriage. 

She ordered her car for shopping on the morn- 
ing of the appointment, and entered Fheridune's 
establishment, leaving Marie and the nurse in the 
car with the driver. Fheridune had learned early 
that this customer did her own choosing. . . . 
The lovers had not met for five weeks. It was a 
bewildering half-hour — an ancient and shadowed 
place of many treasures. . . . 

August was hot and dry. Much time was spent 
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in the garden. It was Dr. Nick who first found 
the loose brick at the top of the rear garden wall, 
near a pillar that was sheltered by drooping 
birches. A letter from Fratchey Street was 
brought there every night thereafter, though it 
was sometime the following afternoon before it 
was taken from under the brick by the hands de- 
signed to hold it. There were other brief exalta- 
tions, like the first at Fheridune's but never twice 
at the same place. Altogether the additional 
pressure had not proved wise. Lovers need only 
to be driven to their daring and ingenuity which 
is without end and which continues to be the spice 
of the world. 

... It was late afternoon, late in August, that 
there opened before Naida's eyes a rift in the 
wall of the future. She had been sitting near 
Marie's carriage in the shade of the trees at the 
end of the garden. The day had been one long 
dry still pressure of heat. Dr. Nick's latest let- 
ter was lying between the pages of a colored book 
of Spanish paintings and sketches. Bullard, Mr. 
Stottard's masseur, discharged some months be- 
fore for drinking, had called at the house that day. 
There was something queer about this. He had 
asked to see Mr. Stottard, yet knew by long ex- 
perience that it was impossible at this time of day. 
He had asked to see Naida, and yet had been un- 
able to speak what was on his mind, with Mr. 
Baith doubtless listening in the upper halL The 
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factotum had tried to excuse Madame from seeing 
the caller, but she had appeared in the lower 
hall during the passage of words. . . • Bullard 
seemed ten years younger. He said he had 
stopped drinking. . . . 

She drew forth Dr. Nick's letter and read it 
again. There was always exquisite joy and pain 
in his letters. The love was her very life, but the 
longing to be with her (which arose like a poign- 
ant and tangible force from the page) became her 
own identically. Her mind often flashed as now 
over the whole story — the meetings at Hobbes, 
the years apart in which they had in reality be- 
come nearer and more wonderful to each other, 
and the separation of these present slowly passing 
days. Were they still becoming more wonderful 
for each other! Did Nature arrange her ma tings 
in this fashion, to mature her lovers in the terrible 
refinements of separation; allowing them to see 
each other only long enough and often enough to 
increase the power of the dream and the passion! 
She remembered his sentence that he had been a 
servant to her in every thought for seven years. 
Were they not nearly ready! 

She was strong enough to be glad that they 
had not mated long ago. It had seemed all then, 
but now a greater vision had come to the union 
of man and woman. Had they been given their 
happiness then, would they not have become ac- 
customed to each other — as deadly to the spirit 
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of quest as forgetfulnessf Was there to be a 
greater vision still f . . . Must they acquire a 
more intense agony of appreciation? 

Thoughts of that night journey to Fratchey 
Street were often in her mind. It was one of her 
sweetest thoughts, that his strength seemed 
added to hers, that his need of her was more won- 
derful then than desire. It was not that she 
lowered or leveled desire in any thought. She 
loved the human lover — but their need was tre- 
mendous beyond that. The splendor of the night 
journey may have included that — but there was 
vastly more. 

In their waiting, they had learned not only the 
interminable wonder of each other that could not 
do other than lift higher the quest, but they had 
learned the great joy of simple things. ... He 
had brought her a cup of cold water, and he had 
brought to being in his plain quarters the flower 
that all the money at her resources could not call 
to the Tearose Boom. These were holy things. 
The symbol of their seven years* separation lay in 
the beauty of that rose — the very goodness of 
lowly life. She yearned for his cleanly poverty — 
the mastery and blessing of the sound and simple 
things with love in the house. . . . She would 
never forget. . . . 

Her eyes had suddenly fixed themselves upon 
the little shaded face of Marie. For an instant 
Naida fell into that great stony coldness. She 
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had been so far away in her thoughts, that this 
look at the child had been for an instant like a 
stranger's look, or rather like one who had not 
seen the face for many weeks. The ravage and 
dissolution was suddenly made clear. She took 
the little one in her arms, Marie's eyes opened 
slowly and wide. Naida knew the look. She was 
listening to the birds in the trees. . . . The way 
back to the house was long, like a passage through 
a strange forest It seemed darker. Mr. Stot- 
tard had just come in. He was in the upper hall, 
putting on his house-coat at the door of the red 
room. 

"Marie is not so well," Naida said. 

He followed her into the Tearose Room, but 

she did not think of that She took the child to 

the light, saying: 
"Look." 

"I do not see any difference," he remarked. 

She carried Marie to the alcove. While bend- 
ing there it occurred to her that she had left the 
Spanish book containing Dr. Nick's letter on the 
bench at the end of the garden. She was not 
startled, did not hurry. The rear of the house 
smelled of meat Naida walked back through the 
flowers and trees to the bench. The book was 
there, the letter safely folded within its pages. 
She thrust it into her breast and returned, She 
did not go below for dinner, Mr. Stottard came 
for her. She told him she could not eat. 
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"You might sit at the table — " 

"I do not care to leave Marie," she said. The 
coldness of the sentence and her voice did not 
arouse her to any palliation. 

He stood in the arch of the alcove weighing her 
words. 

"She needs her Doctor/ ' Naida said slowly 
from the shadows. 
"Ah," came from Mr. Stottard. 
"Will you ask him to comet" the voice trailed. 
"You mean the younger RideauT " 
"Yea—" 

"I think we had better not start that again, 
Naida." 

"But she needs him — now!" 

"I would not care to ask him to renew his 
visits." 

"I will ask him to call." 

"No. I would prefer not to have him come. 
I will send for, Dr. Callander — 99 

"He must not touch Marie!" 

".1 do not follow your reasoning." 

"He is a surgeon. He knows only surgery. 
He would operate. Marie would die." 

"He is a very great surgeon. Sometimes a 
slight operation in a case like this — " 

"There shall be no operation on Marie." 

It was the next night that she went to him, with 
the same words. 
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"Marie needs her Doctor." 
Stottard shook his head. 

"If you are troubled by the shut door," she 
said, "it may be left open. Ton may have all the 
servants present Marie needs him. 91 

"I don't feel that he is the one to help Marie 
now." 

Naida turned away. 

Stottard called her name. 

"Yes," she answered. 

"Tell me why you will not have Dr. Callander 
come here." 

"An operation would be fatal." 

"Would you not let him see — just for his 
opinion t" 

"No." 

"Why, Naida?" 

"Because I was alone with him once and found 
him to be a vile animal." 

There was silence, then a low cry, half a groan. 
. . . He was close to her, his hand uplifted, his 
face gray, the eyes small and red. She saw the 
eyes in the midst of the gray skin and brown 
hair. It was like a face emerging from long 
darkness and freshly lifted from the ground. 

"You— " 

"Marie needs her Doctor," she said quietly. 
He did not hear that. 

"... Listen," she added in the silence. "If 
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it is I who trouble you — I will stay out of the room 
when he comes." 

"He shall never again come to this house — " 

"Will you take the child to him?" 

"Did he — did he leave you innocent ?" 

"Who?" 

"Callander!" 

"No one knows — if you do not!" 
"You — you told me once to ask him why you 
should be apart from me!" 
"Yes—" 
"Why?" 

"Because I thought of it — when you were near 
me." 

"You are a deviL" 
"I want Marie to have her Doctor." 
"That priest shall not come here." 
"You will die if you look like that much 
longer," Naida said. 



9 



Daily she bad asked him the same question. 

Other doctors had come and gone. They gave 
little hope. There was no difference of opinion 
that an operation would prove fruitless. . • . 
Naida had ceased to sleep or eat with any regu- 
larity. The large part of the nights, she knelt 
beside the little couch. . . . Marie often opened 
her eyes in the night, . . . Once Naida arose to 
drive away the nurse, but found that the woman 
was not there* It was thus that she knew she was 
breaking apart, The night that the spirit passed, 
was even more strange. There seemed another 
there. He had been called and called and came 
at last. The tearose fragrance was in the alcove, 
and it was like dawn coming in, though not at the 
windows. . . . She could see plainly the child's 
face. The face seemed lifted with listening, and 
ecstatic. 

"Oh," it said in sweetest happiness. 
And then it was healed. 

Naida did not go below during the three days. 
She did not speak, did not see the faces of those 
who came in and out of the Tearose Room. „ m . 
They were taking Marie away. She followed 
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dumbly. . . . They were in a place of trees, and 
some one was talking. It was a voice she had 
heard before — yes, in Assam, talking to a camel- 
driver. . . . She was back in the alcove alone. 
Yes, it was so. Marie was gone. The day was 
outside. . . . Naida arose from her knees, locked 
the door to the hall for the first time, then went to 
her bath, but did not look into the mirrors. She 
changed, gathered together a few light matters of 
clothing, the money that was there, letters and 
jewels in a small bag, took a traveling-coat upon 
her arm and left the Tearose Room. Mr. Stot- 
tard seemed to rise from the lower hall. 

"Naida — " 

"Yes." 

"Where are you going ?" 

"I am going away." 

"Naida — you cannot leave here." 

"I am going away." 

His hand was upon her wrist. She could not 
think clearly. She did not want to see that face 
again. 

"You should not touch me like that." 

"You must not leave, dear. You are very 
weary. You have not slept. You must rest. 
Come, I will go with you to your room." 

"You really mustn't touch me," she said in a 
queer light way. 

He was drawing her to the stairs. He did not 
release her arm. She was staring at his cheek. 
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She wondered coldly how far she would let him 
lead her before something happened. Then the 
old familiar flash came to her. She laughed, 

"You had better leave me, and call your 
Doctor—" 

"What do you mean?" 

"You should look in the glass — 11 

He shook her arm. "Naida, what is the 
matter I" 

"I was just thinking how fat and well Bullard 
looked since he left here. You know he came 
back to see us, , . . Poor Bullard took so long to 
learn. He had to go away to learn. . , . You had 
better call your Doctor — " 

"For God's sake — tell me what's wrong!" 

"Then you did not believe what you said— 
when you called me a devil V 9 

He drew back now, his arms raised, his month 
open. 

She laughed, holding his face in her look. . 

"Oh, you really should look in the glass!" 

The rigid figure suddenly loosened full-length, 
and lurched forward toward the telephone-booth 
at the far-end of the hall. 

"Eaith— RaithI" he cried, "call Dr. Rideau— 
the old Dr. Bideaut" 

Naida became conscious of a queer repulsive 
odor. She turned and passed out of the front- 
door, a certain remote significance reaching her 
from the strong click as it shut behind. 
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NAIDA'S FLIGHT 
1 

Naida hurried to the hotel cab-stand three 
squares distant, and entered a car waiting for 
hire. 

" Where to, Miss?" the driver asked. 

"I'll tell you on the Bridge," she answered. 

Before they reached there, she leaned forward 
to inquire what day this was. 

" Tuesday," the driver replied. 

A dread had come to her that this might be 
Sunday. She thought she must stop in New York 
to dispose of some jewel in order to purchase dis- 
tance between herself and the Stottard house. A 
glance into her purse showed much more money 
than she had expected. The driver leaned back 
on the Bridge for his order. 

"Pennsylvania Station," she said. 

They made it very easy in the Station — plenty 
of hands to help, a fast train leaving for Chicago 
within seven minutes after she reached the Con- 
course. A station-porter found out for her that 
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a single state-room remained and purchased it at 
her word, even helping to disengage the amount 
for ticket and accommodations from her roll of 
bills. The colored man carrying her little bag and 
the slips down-stairs found her car and state- 
room. 

The train seemed merely to wait for her to be 
alone. She shut her eyes, and when she looked 
again, the train was emerging from the Hudson 
tunnel and turning to its business of making 
North Philadelphia in somewhat less than two 
hours. She saw a bell, rang it, told the porter 
that she was very weary and asked for a glass of 
wine or some spirit. He was not long in coming. 
She drank part of what he brought. The blur 
lifted a little from her mind. 

Three thoughts: Marie, Stottard, Dr. Nick. 

The second sank below the surface of her con- 
sciousness. The flying train seemed taking care 
of that. The first and third blent together. 
Naida realized that she was not only leaving the 
Stottard house, but Fratchey Street and Dr. 
Nick. . . . She had not written for four days. 
She had not gone to the loosed brick in the rear 
wall for four days. He would have found his let- 
ters uncalled for. . . . And she was flying from 
him. She rang the bell again, and asked about 
sending a telegram. 

" Not until North Philadelphia/ ' he said. 

"May I have a few blanks V 9 
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She wrote a day-message to Dr. Nick : 

"My baby is gone. They would not let you 
come, even at the last. Of course 1 have left that 
house forever, but I cannot think yet. I cannot 
realize. All that I know now is that I must get 
away — to-morrow Chicago. I will write or tele- 
graph every day." 

The writing brought her nearer to the old self, 
though the flight of the train helped. Now came 
her first deep breath of freedom, her first clear 
glimpse of the future apart from the Stottard 
house; and strangely, too, a certain delicate and 
startled sense of her relation to Dr. Nick. ... He 
had said she would not come to him, if she were 
free. It was true, but different from the reason 
of older origin that impelled her to be alone be- 
fore his coming. Then, she had wanted to cleanse 
herself from the influence and the very atmos- 
phere of the Stottard house. Now the mother 
was above all that. For days she had known 
no other thought. The image of the lover had 
awakened with the writing of the telegram; 
moreover, it had blent thrillingly with her sorrow. 

She read the telegram again, scratched out the 
first word My and wrote Our instead. A certain 
deep vitality was touched and opened from that. 

There was something winged and aloof in this 
freedom. The Stottard house was already far 
away. . . . 
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Naida reached for another blank and wrote to 
her old friend, Dr. Rideau: 

44 1 am leaving that house and all. He thinks I 
am a devil. All that you can do with words and 
your own magic to keep him thinking so, means 
my security. He would not let the one who 
helped the child come to her — even at the last — 
though she might have been saved. Hold our boy 
to your breast for me. I cannot think very 
clearly. I am running away to be free. When 
I am free I shall call our boy to come — 99 

She felt the message getting away from her, but 
wrote on, covering several blanks; these she de- 
cided to send by letter, which wonld reach him in 
the morning. To make snre, she telegraphed Dr. 
Rideau in the care of Hobbes that a letter was on 
the way. The porter filed this and the telegram 
to Dr. Nick, also mailed the letter in North Phila- 
delphia. . . . She looked out into the long-shad- 
owed September dusk, and tears came. There 
were trees in the distance. Where trees were, 
there were birds, and birds brought the little one's 
face. . . . Marie had left no word ; there had been 
no words from Marie. A love of the birds, which 
he had seemed to know in his first visit — that was 
all, save the surpassing, encompassing look that 
the mother had seen in the wide, dark eyes. . . . 
Naida saw now by every intimation that Marie 
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had not come to stay. So lightly had she taken 
hold of earth that it was difficult to realize that 
she was gone; yet in passing she had set the 
mother free. In that way Naida had followed 
her out of the scope and sphere and laws of men. 

Naida had made that mighty material mind of 
Stottard quail. She did not think she would be 
required ever to do this again — but she could do 
it again. It was only in descending to his level 
that she had failed. She had shown him a weak- 
ness, or he could not have prevailed upon her. 
That power had come in the little one's passing. 
. . . Naida suddenly felt herself far-spent after 
this rush of force. She had not taken food or 
rest for far too many days. She knew that there 
was no surer way to break the spirit of one's be- 
loved than to neglect the care of self. . . . Al- 
ready she had shaken her head when the porter 
told her that dinner was served, but she called 
him again. The colored man was very far from 
being bored by these attentions for she was an 
excellent risk, her first premium paid. Dining 
was not so hard as she thought, and there was a 
sleeping powder in her bag. . . . This door was 
locked, as the Tearose Room had never been at 
night. There was incredible ease in this. The 
last she remembered, her hands were raised in the 
dark — a kind of prayer — the only words of which 
were: 

"My baby — no, our baby!" 
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She did not feel like rising the next morning, 
and there was no need since the train did not 
reach Chicago until afternoon. She managed a 
little coffee and toast, spent the forenoon with old 
letters from Dr. Nick, and in getting one ready to 
send back. Something was added to the quality 
of his letters for her mind, after the recent days 
of deepening, enveloping silence — his ragged un- 
whippable power of soul and its mothering ten- 
derness. She had needed to be apart even from 
letters, needed to forget utterly all but Marie — to 
see so clearly this innate splendor of the pages 
for her eyes. She needed his strength now, 
needed him by her, but she did not want to be ill 
when he came, no reaction from that house upon 
her. 

There was terror in the thought that she could 
not expect further letters from him nor any word, 
unless she told him where to send them. . . . She 
did not know where she was going. Chicago 
meant nothing to her — except as a long step away 
from the Stottard house. She would have taken 
any limited train out. She did not intend to stop, 
yet there was a pang in increasing the distance 
from Fratchey Street. . . . That morning among 
her letters from Dr. Nick appeared the latest one 
from May, now several weeks old. Naida knew 
what she would do at the sight of the outer 
envelope. 

She did not draw forth the letter just then be- 
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cause she remembered it. The fact is she did a 
very peculiar thing for Naida Donovan — emptied 
the money out of her bag to the coverlet before 
her and counted it carefully — at least the paper. 
It was a difficult matter not only because there 
was far more than she expected, but because she 
had not been educated. The Pullman conductor 
told her that she could get a train for Los Angeles 
within an hour after she arrived in Chicago and 
from the same station ; also that she could doubt- 
less get suitable accommodations, since the travel 
westward was not heavy at this time of year. 

' 1 What is the price with state-room to Los 
Angeles t" Naida asked. 

"I can tell you approximately,' 9 he replied and 
did so. 

Naida had more than twice the amount re- 
quired. She concluded that the " approxi- 
mately' ' was covered. The conductor offered to 
wire for her reservation from the next stop, tak- 
ing advantage of the three hours still required to 
reach Chicago. Naida accepted this service 
gratefully. Alone once more she fell into a kind 
of dream. She was going somewhere. ... It 
meant sea and mountains. She had been going to- 
ward them all the time. It meant friends, too. 
She had known very little of that thing friend — 
even Sarah and Dr. Rideau had not been allowed 
to come to her. . . . She added to her letter to 
Dr. Nick that she was going straight on to the 
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Coast All her will was required to seal this 
without telling him more. She could expect no 
word from him. The four days of her silence 
might have been too much for him to bear. He 
might be ill. And yet, if she told him where to 
write or wire, could he stay in Fratchey Street 
until she called? ( . . 

It was in Arizona that she could no longer bear 
the thought of being shut off from all word, and 
telegraphed Dr. Nick to wire and write her in care 
of the Big Friend at Edgeworld, California. She 
even wondered if her telegram could ever get out 
of this still and painted country. The loneliness 
of rock and sun terrified her. She tried to add 
a certain sentence about his not coming until she 
called, but she could not word it . . . She did not 
want him to come while she was ill ; and yet she 
wondered if she could ever be other than ill until 
he came. 
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Dr. Nick had found that there was still another 
reservoir of force to draw upon. So far as he 
was concerned in conviction, this force was 
neither physical nor mental The last hasty 
frightened notes from Naida, placed under the 
loose brick, surmounted all fear of Stottard and 
the house, even the great love of her heart, for 
they told him as plainly as if the words expressed 
it, that her child was dying. Only a natural 
physician, in fact only a healer, can realize what 
it meant to be denied his work in a case like this. 
Dr. Nick met it all and certain darker mysteries 
of separation in the three days following the pass- 
ing of the little one. There was something cli- 
macteric in his vigil. Naida was absolutely 
gone — as if she had died with the child. The 
silence between them was deeper than mind. He 
longed for a rest deeper than sleep. Altogether 
beyond mind and words was the darkness that 
descended when he found his letters uncalled for 
under the loose brick. 

Dr. Rideau came to him sometime in each of 
those four days, either in Hobbes or in the little 
nearby office. Few words were spoken, but the 
old master was on guard. ... On the early 
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evening of the fourth day of absolute silence, Dr. 
Nick was called by Sarah to the hospital for his 
telegram. He took it forth, not daring to read it 
in the halls; in fact it was under a street-light 
that he learned of Naida's flight. That night, 
for the first time in his life, he helped himself to 
sleep artificially. It was very late before this 
was resorted to, and he was awakened after eight 
in the morning by the slow step of Dr. Bideau in 
the hall. 

"You are distraught, Nikon. . . . You will 
come with me now to have our coffee — not coffee of 
Hobbes or Fratchey Street. There is a Jeru- 
salem young woman who makes coffee for me not 
far from here. You will come — hah?" 

Dr. Nick was hurriedly dressing. 

"To-day we celebrate your maturity. All 
boyish things are to be put away. You do not 
know what has gathered around you in the night. 
All great changes of the world happen so — while 
one sleeps. . . . What do you think our little girl 
has been doing, Nikon — ah, but you have heard 
from her! " 

"She has gone away. There is nothing but 
listening, waiting — more waiting — " 

"There is a time when a woman is just a 
mother, Nikon. We lovers have to expect that. 
A woman who can think of her lover and her 
dying baby at the same time will not send either 
one to heaven abruptly — 99 
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"I know that. I know that, but do you know 
what it is to wait here in silence — with her suf- 
fering so! The little one could have been helped, 
possibly held for her. I loved the child. That 
bearded one of a bearded generation kept me 
from the bedside of the child. My God, it doesn't 
seem possible that any mere man is as powerful 
as that!" 

4 'Be gentle with him, Nikon. If you had been 
there, our little girl would not have been on those 
flying cars this morning. Our baby would never 
have been strong, Nikon. Be gentle with him. 
He is just a bearded boy. I know him. Besides 
he is my patient." 

"Your patient!" 

"I have just come from his bedside, and I must 
hurry back, for he demands much of my care. 
Long hours in the night, I was there — " 

"What's the matter with him!" The tone of 
this question was seldom heard from Dr. Nick. 

"A very genuine case of poisoning — hah, don't 
be frightened, Nikon. It was his own fears that 
poisoned him. You know, of course, that fear is 
poison, and when it is strong enough, the intoxi- 
cation has even been known to produce death. 
He has a boy's capacity for being afraid. I have 
not met quite his equal. . . . For a long time our 
little girl did all the being-afraid in that house. 
So long as that continued, there was no need for 
the master to poison himself. When there was 
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no longer her baby to be afraid of, our little girl 
arose and spoke some words to the book-agent, 
as she took her departure — some words, Nikon, 
that made a picture of death even in that mind 
of his, which is not a well-lit gallery for pictures. 
A letter from her this morning elucidates to this 
effect, though I had intimations of the truth last 
night as I sat by his bedside. There was slight 
delirium at times, but nothing was said that will 
be used to hurt him. When a man calls for his 
mother, he is sadly afraid. His case is in my 
hands, and we will be able gradually to eliminate 
the poison, I trust — " 

"You think he will make any trouble about her 
going!" 

"You see he has not been tolerated to poison. 
He has kept this from himself with great as- 
siduity of personal preservation. His pastor 
brings him much peace from the folds of the Lord. 
The Reverend Smartweed was also in attendance 
last night. We work together very well, I study- 
ing his methods and himself studying mine with 
deep regard for each other. We are his min- 
isters together. . . . You smile, Nikon. It is 
good, I have not seen you smile for many days — " 

"You think he will make any trouble about her 
leaving the Stottard house!" 

"Not if she does not linger on the way, 
Nikon—" 

"What!" 
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"Hah — perhaps it was not made plain to you 
that it was her words that brought his fears up 
close to look into his face. . . . You see, one can 
never deal with this man in his own dimension. 
She could not for many years, but tried to and 
that is why she suffered so. We ministers do not 
treat with him on the worldly basis. We hold fast 
to our eminences and never quite blow away the 
mists between us. Of matter and money and 
marriage — he is master. None can cope with him 
in these things. We stand above and tell him 
what cannot be seen. He buys us to do that. 
And do you know why he believes there is any- 
thing which he cannot seef " 

"No— tell me." 

"Because he feels that he cannot always live 
here, and he is afraid to die. Moreover, Nikon, 
when he was a little lad at his mother's knee, 
there came to him from her lips the word that 
there is a soul. He was so small that he retained 
that. The soul is always with him, and when he 
is afraid, it is of the soul which tortures him 
so. . . . Our little girl is a terrible woman, Nikon. 
The Eev. Smartwood says it, too, — that she is a 
most terrible woman. He says that when she 
turned her eyes to him in the church some Sun- 
day mornings, his tongue would cleave to the roof 
of his mouth. These were his words last night, 
Nikon, and I shook my head in reluctant acquies- 
cence — for you know that we feel very kindly to 
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our little girl. I think she spoke to the book- 
agent about his soul." 

Dr. Bideau now stepped forward and put his 
arms around the younger man, feeling vaguely 
for his own hands on the other side. 

"I just remembered that she charged me to 
hold our boy to my breast — " 

"The glory of her!" Dr. Nick whispered. 

"Hush, she is a devil also. The book-agent 
says so — also that she said it of herself on two 
occasions. His ministers are purchased and im- 
plored to prevent further evil being worked upon 
this poor man." 

"You mean you are saving us from him — for- 
ever!" 

"You may leave all that with me, my son. He 
is my patient. . . . We are forgetting our coffee." 

"But please tell me — do you think — " 

"Leave it all to old Dr. Rideau, Nikon. I think 
the book-agent will prevail upon me to arrange 
some form of writing that will spare him from 
any worry about her coming back. He will want 
to buy this privilege, but we will not make it 
hard for him — " 

Dr. Nick stood back with startled look survey- 
ing the quiet smiling power in the old man's eyes. 

"You are the weaver — you have woven our 
lives, Dr. Eideau!" 

"You are distraught this morning, Nikon. . . . 
Come, we will have our breakfast." 
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Henry had not taken them far. The coffee was 
served by a young woman with a new babe in 
her arms. She, too, had known the old master's 
weaving; and her eyes were bright with the joy 
of serving him with her hands. 

"I cannot stay long," Dr. Nick said. " There 
may be a message for me soon. . . . You say, 
you had a letter from hert" 

"It was about my patient mainly, my son. 
Her message to you I have given with my arms 
according to directions. ... I suppose you have 
been doctoring all the sickness of Fratchey Street 
of latef I notice two nights when I call late you 
are not in your office — 99 

"There is a rebuke coming to me. I have not 
been able to follow the calls with any spirit. I 
have done what I could, but life has been mad- 
ness and terror and burning. ... A man may 
master the world — fear, greed, all the illusions 
of our common life, but when the woman comes 
to his life, all mastery is to be learned over 
again — " 

Dr. Bideau spoke: 

"I will not rebuke you other than to suggest 
that you will do well to leave Fratchey Street 
for the present. I will keep your little office for 
you. You know I can refuse and give as I like, 
being a foolish old man who has worked many 
days — 99 

"I cannot leave here now!" Dr. Nick exclaimed. 
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"Once you said you would obey me always, 
Nikon.' ' 

"Yes — and I did not mean to say 4 cannot 9 to 
you. But you see I am looking for her call — " 

The old man's hand crept up under Nikon's 
sleeve, the face very vast and mild, as he re- 
moved his spectacles and wiped them upon his 
napkin. 

"I must ask you to sit quietly, my young man, 
also to obey me this time. I do not ask things 
of you often. There is in the city of Chicago, 
which I have never seen, a certain very good 
hotel, I am informed, the name of which is here 
on this card which you are to keep. To-morrow 
afternoon about three or four o'clock you are to 
call there for certain messages, which Sarah or 
I will send from back yonder in Fratchey Street 
There will be among those messages all word that 
comes to you meanwhile from our little girl." 

"But she has not called. I would not dare to 
go to her until she calls!" 

"I ask you to sit down, Nikon. . . . She is not 
well, my son. I understand very deeply these 
delicacies of not having been called, but she is 
not well. She has not been eating or sleeping. 
She has lost her little baby. She needs her man 
when she is sick. She needs the true father of 
her babies. She may go farther west, and he 
must not be too far behind when she calls." 

"You mean that I am to follow her step by step 
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as she writes or telegraphs to me here— you relay- 
ing the messages by wiret" 

"You have a remarkable perspicuity. It took 
me many hours of the night to gather and hold the 
outline of this passage. ... At that hotel you 
will call for messages for yourself, and just as 
soon as the word of her address or her further 
journey comes to us here, it will be returned to 
you at that hotel. Possibly it will be there al- 
ready when you arrive. On the train to the next 
point, if the travel is resumed, you are to tele- 
graph me the name of the hotel in the city ahead — 
at which you will call for our next messages. In 
that way, there will be little or no delay. . . . The 
time will come soon, within two or three days, 
Nikon, when our brave little girl will no longer 
be able to do without word from us — from us. In 
that way we shall have her ultimate destination 
before or as soon as she gets there. The essen- 
tial point to cover is that when she calls, you must 
not be two or three or five days away — waiting 
like a foolish virgin here in Fratchey Street, but 
ready to go to her within an hour. You must 
be there near her, my son, when she calls. It 
would be dangerous otherwise — for you both have 
waited long. You may not know and she may 
not know, but Dr. Bideau knows very well, that 
only your coming together heart to heart will heal 
the sorrows and dispel the evil of the past." 

Dr. Nick raised his head from his coffee-cup. 
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" Please let me stand a moment. I think better 
standing. . . . Dr. Rideau — all the money — my 
money is scattered about. There are many who 
want to pay me something. I must go to them. 
I cannot get enough to-day. I have not a great 
deal— " 

" You do not need to stand up to talk of all that 
business. You are like fire in a tenement-house, 
Nikon, talking of money and love and pacing the 
floor of this good woman's dining-room. The 
baby is wide-eyed and amazed at you. . . . How 
is the little baby, Ma'mf He looks all that a 
good young mother is entitled to expect t" 

The young woman came forward holding the 
child, which Dr. Rideau took in his hands as an 
offering, and held comfortably, his eyes blinking 
at the ceiling. 

"I have much money, Nikon. Perhaps I neg- 
lected to mention this. I have no use for this 
money and you are my son now grown into a 
man. This is the day of your maturity. You 
have been long in Fratchey Street You are not 
to be hurt by plentiful money, since you have 
learned from a little boy the ways of small means 
and the life of simple needs. You are my son. 
You do not need to wait for me to die. ... It is 
joy to see your face. I brought you to this room 
because it is a good house. . . . This is a good 
mother . . . and she who waits for you is a true 
woman— our little girl. She has suffered. She 
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is all love — all truth to love. She knows love 
only. It is her genius, her mission. What I give 
to you, I give to her. 

" . . . Hah, the years, the years, Nikon. All 
from the beginning I saw it. . . . Tour train is at 
five. Here is much money and papers of more 
money. Plenty remains for Sarah and Eliza and 
others, do not fear . . . and much for myself be- 
cause I am a big man and need lots. I go to my 
patient now, but you will wait for me at your 
office as the time draws near for you to go to 
the station. . . . 

"And, Nikon — listen to the old Doctor just a 
moment further, for I am talking a great deal 
to-day. ... Do not fear. I shall arrange all for 
you both with him who lies afraid in his great 
house. All that will be well done, my son. . . . 
In due time you may call for me to come to you, 
or you two may return to Fratchey Street, it does 
not matter. Now you need the sea and the moun- 
tains together, boy and girl. . . . But when you 
call or come, I shall be ready. Our little girl 
would not have any but her old Doctor, and it 
will be for this — 

He arose with the child, and gave it to the 
mother's arms. 

"And, Nikon, if God speaks true to me — the 
child of your love-mating shall have the double 
life, a shining one, my son, that shall end my 
labors at the couch of maternity." 
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The heat of the day was still pressing through 
the deep dusk, when the last of Naida's trains 
stopped at the side of the diminutive frame-thing 
marked Edgeworld, the mountains shadowy, be- 
yond its presumptuous roof. Then from the little 
knot of people came the call : 

"Hello, Princess— " 

She needed his strength. . . . There was a car- 
riage. The Big Friend was dressed in white. 
She could hear the sea, as they reached the long 
still road. 

"May said not to talk — just to drive— " 

"I'm glad. I'd rather think. . . . You bring 
back the bees. You seem to have been playing 
and summering ever since.' ' 

Naida gasped. He was fumbling in his pocket. 
Moments had passed and he had not handed her 
any telegram. She had wanted it so, that she 
could not ask. 

"Reach in this pocket,' ' he said at length, two 
hands being needed with the lines. "There's a 
message for you. Came last night. . . . Can you 
see!" 

4S0 
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"Yes, there is light* ' . . . Her hands trembled 
so. It was from New York. 

The physician waits to be healed. 
You cannot call too soon. 

The Big Friend managed with one hand long 
enough to draw her head to his shoulder. She 
seemed so white and breathless, her eyes shut, 
her lips parted. . . . The man despaired a little. 
He wanted to talk and ask things. It was not so 
hard that he was denied now, but he knew well 
there would be no hope when he arrived at home. 
May would take her to the farthest corner of the 
house. May would tell him to take care of the 
children. He would have to attend the horse. 
He clicked at his good brown road-mare now. 
She stretched out as if the click had been a touch 
of the whip. 

A deep tender warmth came to her from May's 
arms. It put a hush upon everything, even upon 
the first coming forward of the children. The 
rest was bewildering and difficult. Naida, with a 
child's eyes, had pictured May as a woman. Now 
they looked at each other, woman to woman, and 
Naida felt older. . . . May had been like a thirsty 
plant in those days. There was an odor of orris 
and fresh linen from her now. The face was vivid 
in beauty. Her soft black hair was even more 
abundant, and there were bands of white above 
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the temples. Naida's heart opened and drank the 
joy and love of this low-voiced woman from the 
long ago. The Big Friend hovered near — until 
he was sent away. . . . 

They came forward again — a girl of twelve, a 
boy of seven, a tiny maid of three. Their arms 
were about her. 

4 4 Oh, don't send them away — don't I You can- 
not know what they mean to me," Naida said 
hoarsely. 

1 'Yes, this is our Naida," May told them. 

. . . The supper was so simple — milk and 
sweet, nutty bread. It seemed to belong to the 
old dreams. Naida did not dare to utter more 
than a word or two. All the voices were hushed. 
All the faces were turned to her with love and 
sustaining — even the littlest one turned up to 
her. . . . Afterward they came to her one after 
another. She could not get enough of their arms 
and faces. And May and the Big Friend waited 
and smiled. ... At last even the man was sent 
away to see the children to bed. . . . Then the 
flood broke, because of all the hearts of women, 
May's could hold it best. 

Naida was staring away over the mountains to 
the eastward. She had thought that the sea 
would hold her more, the sea-vista over the val- 
leys from the other window, but the mountains 
had drawn her strangely, that dividing ridge 
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which shut off the east. . . . Another telegram 
had come. . . . But they were not like letters — 
hardly a part of him that she could sense, only 
words. . . . She was tempted to call, yet weak 
and ill. It was not according to the dream that 
he find her this way. Yet he needed the healing — 
the physician. He had said that. Could she not 
rise wonderfully in the four or five days it would 
take for him to cross the continent f 

She was not sure but that she would sink farther 
after the strain of battle was over. ... It was 
the second afternoon. May tapped at the door 
and entered: 

. . He (she referred to the Big Friend) is 
driving to the village for mail. He will send that 
telegram — " 

Naida looked at her imploringly. May came 
and knelt beside her. 

"You will not get stronger until he comes, 
Naida. You have fought too long. ,, 

"I don't feel cleansed of that house — 99 

"A lover shares all that. There is much to 
share. You have the girl's glory of dreaming — 
but life is more wonderful than dreams. A man's 
heart holds all you need. This is the earth. . . . 
Naida, as for beauty, you could not be more won- 
derful with all my color and strength. You are 
lustrous — yes, lustrous! He is dying to be with 
you. . . . And think of the time it will take for 
him to come!" 
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"I wanted him to find me in the mountains — 
alone!" 

"But your little Marie has changed all that I" 
"What do you meant" 

"I mean the girl that would run away to the 
mountain — leading him higher and higher — why, 
that was the girl of the Staten Ferry — your old 
story! The woman now waits longing for the 
step of her beloved." 

"Yes, send it," Naida said quickly. "Tell him 
I am well — but to come soon! . . . He spoke of 
her always as our little girl. . . . Oh, have the 
Big Friend hurry to send it, May!" 

Naida did not sink into greater weakness with 
the sending of the telegram. Instead she was 
strangely aroused. Dusk found her out upon the 
lawn with the children. The moments were meas- 
ured in her mind. . . . The telegram would be on 
its way now. The Big Friend would wait for the 
mail from the late afternoon train, and then the 
brown mare would spin him home. There could 
not be a letter, but perhaps another telegram. . . . 
May came running to her often through the long 
deepening shadows, her face strange and high — 
the profile white, as she stared up the road, more 
listening than looking, at last. . . . 

"It is too soon if he waits for the mail to be 
distributed," Naida said, when they heard the 
hoof -beats on the turf. "It cannot be the Big 
Friend so soon — " 
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"Naida — I think it is. . . . Naida, hold to me. 
I feel faint — a kind of old wild rapture, Naida— " 

But Naida 's face was turned into the dusk. 

" There is some one with him," she said slowly. 
". . . Some one — and he is dressed in white, 
too—" 

"Do you remember," May whispered passion- 
ately, to hold Naida 's heart from too poignant 
thrilling, "how you brought your Big Friend to 
met . . . Now, it is all real and beautiful — don't 
be frightened, dearest, — he is bringing your One 
to you." 

He was running forward, calling her name. He 
touched his knee to the ground and rose before 
her, his presence like the sun and wind. 



THE END 
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